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AMES OAKES & Co., ESTABLISHED 1830.— _ 
— IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, . PARKER & LESTER, 
Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, Spe amUGPN Si ag 4] Manufacturers Contractors,’ 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 


Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(so large stock in London) LANEMARK CANNEL 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 


i ,and make and erect to order RE- 
ars “SURIFIERS and TANKS, with or AND GAS COALS 
without planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 8 


la: 
SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
Companies. 
Pt Ma ers of HORSLEY’S yAraEe Quotations and Analysis on appli- 
HONS. These are cast in one piece, withou 
Ohepleta; doing away with bolts, nuts and covers, cation to 














THE Onty MAKERS oF 


PATENT ANTIMONY PAINT, ~ 
Parker’s Imperial Black Varnish; 


Oxide Paints, Oils, and General Stores 
for Gas and Water Works. 


WORKS: 





ORMSIDE STREET, OLD KENT ROAD, 


LONDON. 





—FoLsTows —|UANEMARK COLLIERY, 


* NEW CUMNOCK, N.B. 

TORBAY PAINTS , 

| Special Quotations to Gas Companies. Shipping Ports: All the principal 
DARTMOUTH, DEVON. Scotch Ports. 


ihe sc COMES oon 











jshmore, Benson, Pease, & Co,, ld, 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 
Manufacturing Gas Engineers. . 
See Advt. p. 736, of this week’s issue, 








BRYNDU COAL AND COKE CO., LTD., 


GLYN COLLIERIES, PONTYPOOL. 


GLYN CANNEL 


COAL. 


Gas Companies in the neighbourhood of South Wales will find it much to their advantage to use this Coal. 
Price and Analysis will be forwarded on application to 


COFFIN & CO., LIMITED, excuance suitpinas, 


Telegraphic Address: 
CARDIFF. «piamonbs, cARDIFR” 





MELDRUM s Patent 
~ w EXHAUSTER » GOVERNOR, 


ABSOLUTELY AUTOMATIC. 


REQUIRES NO ATTENTION WHATEVER. 


Guaranteed perfectly steady Gauge, no matter how Steam 
ressure may vary. 


— HIGHEST REFERENCES GIVEN. — 





———— =" ©9999 00090000008 


MELDRUM BROS,, pantie Works, city Brad 


MANCHESTER. 














Telegrame;: « 
“legrams: “MELDRUM, MANCHESTER.” National Telephone: No. 1674, 
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~ DANIEL. HOWARD, 


(Successor to the late BENJ. WHITEHOUSE), 


GASHOLDER & BOILER WORKS, 


WEST BROMWICH, NEAR BIRMINGHAM 


(ESTABLISHED 1'765), 


PENUFACTURER OF TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE GASHOLDERS 





WROUGHT AND CAST IRON TANKS FOR DITTO, 


PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, HYDRAULIC MAINS, and all kinds of GAS APPARATUS, 
WYrought-Iron Roofs, Bridges, Girders, &c., 


Steam, Hot Water, and Range Boilers, Tanks, Cisterns, Boats, and all kinds of Wrought-Iron Work 


DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES SUPPLIED ON APPLICATION. 


EDWARD COCKEY & SONS, Limes 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS FOR GAS-WORKS, 


MAKERS OF FISH AND SMITH’S PATENT (NO. 5108) OVERFLOWS FOR REGULATING 
THE SEAL IN GAS-WASHERS, &c. 
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TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS : 


THE IRON-WORKS, FROME SELWOOD, SOMERSET 


London Office: 22, COLEMAN STREET, E.C. 


HIGHEST AWARDS—LONDON, PARIS, COLOGNE, VIENNA, MELBOURNE, AND OTHERS. 


—11 MEEDALS. — 


JAMES RUSSELL & SONS LIMITED © 


WEE WORKS WEDNESBURY, ENGLAND. 





MANUFACTURERS OF TUBES AND FITTINGS OF EVERY Deomrevi0N. 


WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL MAINS UP TO G FEET DIAMETER, FOR 
GAS, WATER, OIL, OR OTHER PURPOSES. 


SCREWING TACKLE, BOILER "MOUNTINGS, VALVES, COCKS, ETC. 


LONDON: BIRMINGHAM : LEEDS: , 
108, Southwark Street. 114, Colmore Row. 6, Mark Lane, New Briggate- 
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THOMAS PIGGOTT & CO., Lto., BIRMINGHAM. 
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OVER 5C 600 - GASHOLDERS F HAVE BEEN SUPPLIED AND ERECTED, 


INCLUDING THOSE SUPPLIED TO THE FOLLOWING GAS COMPANIES AND CORPORATIONS : 


BATH. BOLTON. BRISTOL. CHELTENHAM. LEAMINGTON. PRESTON. SHEFFIELD. 
BELFAST. BOMBAY. BRISBANE. HARTLEPOOL. LIVERPOOL. READING. STOCKHOLM. 
BECKTON. BRADFORD. CARDIFF, LEEDS. NOTTINGHAM. RIO GRANDE. SYDNEY. 
BIRMINGHAM. BRIGHTON. COVENTRY. LEICESTER. OLDHAM. SOUTH METRON. VIENNA. 





GAS COAL, 


va OLD SILKSTONE GAS 


r BARNSLEY, 


COAL, 


Address THE STRAFFORD COLLIERIES COMPANY, 
SOUTH YORKSHIRE. 





NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


THORNCLIFFE IRON-WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMITED, 


Fe Me Tee 


mear SHEFFIELD, 


este, tn ttre tines SCRUBBERS, WASHERS, seme 


GASHOLDERS, 


AND 


Gasholder Tanks. 





of every description, 
Tron Roofs, Columns, Girders, Floor Plates 
and Tools, &c. 
























































PURIFIERS - with Planed Jo oints, 


et 
HAND and HYDRAULIC LIFTING GEAR, CAST-IRON MAINS and pes . aT 
ee eae i 
AND WROUGHT IRON TANKS AND CISTERNS. os 


AND ESTIMATES FREE. 








DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, 


Pig Iron (Special Quality) for ENGINE CYLINDERS, &c. 


GAS COAL FAMOUS FOR ITS UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE. 
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CROSSLEY’S “Oe GAS-ENGINE, 


CRYSTAL PALACE EXHIBITION, « Tee OF HONOUR ”—Highest Award to Gas-Engines, 
CROSSLEY’S PATENT i "IEE PATENT GATARACT 
OIL-ENGINES, } FA | ~~ > GOVERNORS, 

PATENT STARTERS, 7 i ft ‘a _ CHANGE SPEED 
PATENT TUBES = asea of ff VOR GOVERNORS. 
FOR IGNITION, _ @eeeamel ced mM —— 

PATENT PENDULUM SIC eS ee aS rey Enciae theroehy 

GOVERNORS, SL ae bol yt fl |— ee BON ' ALL PARTS MADE STRICTLY TO GAUGE 
PATENT SAFETY e 2 @® | 
aati J . oa 4  _ GREAT REDUCTION 
: - 
PATENT ell = = IN PRICES, 
ANTI-FLUCTUATING = peers = ~~ OVER 800 ENGINES 


GAS-BAGS. .- ALWAYS IN HAND, 
CROSSLEY’S NEW HIGH-SPEED ENGINE FOR DIRECT ELECTRIC LI@GHTING. 


CROSSLEY BROS., LTD., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 








HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STOURBRIDGE, ENGLAND, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


; | m FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Every Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATHS. 


ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE, & O,, Limrreo, 


Gas-Works Contractors, STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 
SOLE MAKERS OF GASHOLDERS ON THE 











ROPE | | 














= HARE | 
This Engraving is taken are a Photograph of a Holder increased in capacity from 32, OOO cubic feet to 
59,000 cubic feet by the addition of a Lift. The Ropes are applied to both Lifts to supplement the Standards. 


LONDON OFFICE; 15, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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R. LAIDLAW & SON’ S 
~~ STATION METERS 


IN ROUND OR SQUARE CASES, ALL SIZES. 



































Makers in EDINBURGH of 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, 
IMPROVED STATION GOVERNORS, 
PRESSURE REGISTERS, 
PRESSURE GAUGES, TEST HOLDERS, 


EXPERIMENTAL 
HOURLY-RATE METERS, 


EXPERIMENTAL TEST-METERS, 
CONDENSER THERMOMETERS, 
SIEMENS’ WATER-METERS, 
STREET LANTERNS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
GAS APPARATUS AND FITTINGS, &c. 





igthinemaanes 





Makers in GLASGOW of 
CAST-IRON PIPES (all Sizes), 
LAMP PILLARS, 
ll STEAM-ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
ne PUMPING ENGINES for Water-Works, 
= BEALE’S GAS EXHAUSTERS, 
i DOUBLE-FACED SLUICE VALVES, 


INTERNAL and EXTERNAL 
RACK or SCREW 


= Sin VALVES, 
> CAST. 


i — a; = 3 IRON 
a) Ld a ee )3=6<COLUMNS, 





BEAMS, 


GIRDERS, 
‘A A Nac || a A ity and 
at ae tt!) | WATER 





a ee | | WROUGHT- 
a | IRON 
TUBES, 
FITTINGS, 
&c. 














Descriptive Price Lists, Estimates, Z full particulars forwarded on application. 





ALLIANCE FOUNDRY, SIMON SQUARE WORKS, 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, 


GLAsGow. | EDINBURGH. | LONDON, E.c. 
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CIRKHOT, HULETT & CHANDLER, Limited 


PATENT 


“STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBERS 


These Washer-Scrubbers have recently 
been IMPROVED by alterations having been 
made in the form of the Washing Devices, 
by means of which a great increase in the 
wetted surface is obtained, with correspond- 











ing increased efficiency of the Machines. 


OLD PATTERN MACHINES CAN BE FITTED WITH THE 
NEW PATTERN SEGMENTS AT A LOW COST. 


Estimates furnished of the cost of altering old Machines or the supply of new 
Machines with latest improvements. 


Address: 3 & 4, Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 








THE GAS-METER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF LIMITED 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS STATION METERS, GOVERNORS, GAS APPARATUS, ETC. 


ene ql 5 ; 
i se ly 7 
aici — Sor 








SQUARE STATION METERS WITH 
PLANED JOINTS 
Sasvo 
TIVOIUANITIAO NI SUALAMW NOILLVIS 




















. SIATION METERS MADE AT THE COMPANY'S WORKS, OLDHAM, Late WEST & GREGSON. Established 1880. 
or Prices and Particulars apply to 
Rr iL. ANDREWS, General Manager. 


Works: 238, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON; UNION STREET, OLDHAM; HANOVER STREET, DUBLIN. 


Telegraphic Address: “ METER.” 
” (See Advertisement on back of Wrappet 
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THE THAMES BANK IRON CO. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, &.E., 


SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


CAST-IRON RETORTS 
AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS. 


SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES. 
FLANGE PIPES FOR STEAM. 


sole Manufacturers of LYON’S ‘PATENT’ GAS MAIN SYPHONS. 


AGunTs YoR 
ATTERTON’S PATENT APPARATUS for CHARGING RETORTS. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: 
“ROBUSTNESS LONDON.” 


GAS & WATER 


WORK 


J.& H. ROBUS, 


4 ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS, 
q 20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C., 


furnish Plans, Estimates, and Specifications for 
SINKING BOREHOLES and WELLS; 
Frecting RESERVOIRS, FILTER-BEDS, and 
GASHOLDER TANKS; and EVERY RE- 
QUISITE for GAS and WATER WORKS, 


INCLUDING 


MAIN LAYING 


EXCHANGE TELEPHONE 1756, 








SHAW CROSS 


CANNEL & GAS COALS. 


RICH IN YIELD OF GAS & ILLUMINATING POWER. 
HIGH-CLASS IN QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF COKE. 








For Analyses and Prices, apply to 


CRAWSHAW & WARBURTON, 


Coal and Cannel Proprietors, 
DEWSBURY, YORKSHIRE. 


ARROL-FOULIS 


Patent Automatic Machinery 
FOR 


DRAWING AND CHARGING 
GAS-RETORTS. 


Full Particulars may be obtained from the 








SIR WILLIAM ARROL & CO. Limited, 
GLASGOW. 


See Illustrated Advertisement, p. II. Centre of JounnAL for April 3 








SAML, GUTLER & SONS, Mittwaut, Lonoow, 





NEARLY 


8 MILLION 





CUBIC FEET 


Roper 
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CAPACITY, Sea 
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THE SIX MEDALS AWARDED TO THOMAS GLOVER’S PATENT DRY GAS-METERS; 
The latter being the Highest Award jor Dry Gas-Meters at the Paris Exhibition, 1867. Since then we have not Exhibited FOR PRIZES, 





ist. —Are a remedy for all the defects of Wet Meters. 
2nd.—Are suitable for all Climates, whether hot or cold. 
8rd.—lIncur no loss of Gas by Evaporation. 
4th.—Ganhnot become fixed by Frost, however severe. 

‘ 6th.—Are the most accurate and unvarying measurers of Gas. 
6th. —Prevent jumping or unexpected extinction of the Lights. 
7th. —May be fixed either above or below the level of the Lights. 


Sth, —Cannot be tampered with without visibly damaging the 
, outer case. 


9th. —Will last much longer than Wet Meters. 


10th.—Will not cost more than one-half for repair that Wet 
a or Water Meters do. 


iH tod Are upheld for five years without charge. 








ny Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC LONDON.” 
= Telephone No. 6725. 


— GLOVER & CO... 


: DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 to 222, ST. JOHN ST., CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 


BRISTOL: 
62, VICTORIA STREET. 
Telegraphic. Address: “GOTHIC.” 





MANCHESTER: 
87, BLACKFRIARS STREET. 
Telegraphic Address: GOTHIC." 


W. PARKINSON a 
A lm | 


BIRMINGHAM: 
8, BRIDGE ROW, DERITEND. 
Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC.” 


LEEDS; 
BOAR LANE OHAMBERS, 
4, BASINGHALL STREET. 
Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC,” 














DRY METERS 
OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY. 
The DIAPHRAGMS are of the Finest 
PERSIAN SHEEP SKINS. 
The CASES are of the Best 
CHARCOAL-TINNED PLATES. 


WET METERS, 


With PATENT THREE-PARTITION DRUMS, 
STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


PRESSURE & EXHAUST REGISTERS, 


MOTIVE POWER METERS, 
Test Gasholders, Experimental Apparatus, &c. 


PRESSURE GAUGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST 
Sent post free on application. 


COTTAGE LANE WORKS, CITY ROAD, 


Lon Don. 


Telegrarh'c Add:ess: “INDEX.” 












































BELL BARN ROAD WORKS, 10, wanepWs, CHAMBERS 
BIRMINGHAM. | yaNCHESTER. 
Telegraphic Address : Telegraphic address: 


“GAS METERS.” “PRECISION 
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The Carbonizing Returns of the London Gas Companies— 
An Explanation. 

AN esteemed correspondent has favoured us with a correc- 
tion of the table which was published in our last week’s 
editorial columns, giving the carbonizing results of the 
Past year’s working of the three Metropolitan Gas Com- 
Panies. He is good enough to inform us that the figures 
phpearing in this table of ours are misleading and very 
ncions ; and he supplies us with another table, show- 
pS e effect of dealing with the same data in a different, 

» he considers, a better manner. As we have no other 





object in publishing matter of this kind besides the pro- 
mulgation of accurate statistical information, we gladly 
give, on the next page of the JouRNAL, our correspondent’s 
table in its entirety. 

But the differences thus brought out cannot be allowed 
to pass without explanation. It will be noticed that the 
corrections of our table are confined to the proportional 
weights and quantities of the residuals, and relate to the 
disturbing effect of the substitution of oil and petroleum 
spirit for cannel. Whoever has had to deal statistically 
with the accounts of the London Gas Companies during 
the last few years, inust have noticed the appearance and 
the growth of this disturbing element ; and he would also 
be confronted with the lack of uniformity displayed by 
the Companies in their returns of coke and breeze. In 
consequence of these differences—amounting in the case 
of the coke to an actual discrepancy in the estimation of 
the weight of the chaldron—it has not been possible to 
deduce any general comparative ratios from the figures 
given in the official accounts without appending to such 
statements explanatory notes. In the case in point, we 
admit that our table gave the rates of residual production 
upon the gross amounts of material carbonized, which, as 
a matter of fact, are in every case made up of two com- 
ponents—the coal, and a proportion of oil or spirit 
reckoned at an equivalent in coal. We are now told that, 
in strict fairness, the rates of production of coke, tar, and 
ammoniacal liquor ought only to be computed upon the 
coal carbonized ; and the new table shows the effect of 
this alteration of the basis of calculation. 

It will be conceded that, in printing this second table 
as prominently as the first, and putting it in a similar 
place, we are manifesting as plainly as possible a desire to 
treat this difficult question fairly. For it is a difficult 
question; and the trouble arises in connection with the 
determination of the proper allowances to be made for all 
the factors that go to the preparation of a strictly cor- 
rected comparative carbonizing statement. For example, 
what allowance should be made for the fact that, whereas 
The Gaslight and Coke Company are large manufac- 
turers of carburetted water gas, both the other Companies 
carburet with petroleum spirit? This consideration, if 
fully treated as a salient point in regard to the different 
systems of gas making, would affect the proportionate cost 
of labour, the make of tar taken at per ton of coal car- 
bonized, and several other data. The truth of the matter 
is that it is practically impossible to attain absolute 
accuracy in the adjustment of gas manufacturing statistics 
to the originating facts; and this is why, in commenting 
upon our own tables last week, we laid particular stress 
upon the necessity of bearing in mind the limitations of 
such statements. Then, with regard to the conversion of 
weights into measures of coke, we do not accept respon- 
sibility for the discrepancy of half-a-hundredweight be- 
tween the estimates of the Companies. The Gaslight 
and Coke and the Commercial Companies have adopted 
one figure; the South Metropolitan Company adhere to 
another. We cannot say which is the correct valuation, 
and have simply followed the published accounts. Now 
that the Commercial Company have abandoned measur- 
ing their coke, it will be possible to drop the old fashion 
of stating the coke returns in terms of measurement, and 
give them in terms of weight. Lastly, as to the state- 
ment of the yield of ammoniacal liquor upon the uniform 
basis of gallons of 10-oz. strength, we have never done 
this; but, if it is thought to be an advantage, and the 
facilities for making the correction are afforded, this course 
can be followed in future. We have now traversed all the 
points brought into prominence by the second table, and 
can only hope that those of our readers who took note of 
the first will give equal attention to this explanatory state- 
ment. If there yet remains anything obscure in connec- 
tion with these statistics, we shall be pleased to return to 
the subject at any time. 


The Trade in Gas-Stoves. 
THE temperately-worded letter of Dr. Pullar, on the vexed 
question of the policy to be followed by Gas Companies 
in regard to the popularization of gas cooking and heating 
apparatus, which will be found in our ‘‘ Correspondence ”’ 
column, reopens a matter that has never been satisfactorily 
discussed and settled upon a rational basis. The author, 
of course, deals with his subject from his own personal 
standpoint; but if he did not happen to be particularly 
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TABLE of the Residuals made per Ton by the 


es 


Metropolitan Gas Companies in the Year 1893. 














Coke Made. Tar Made. Ammoniacal Liquor Made. 
Name of Company. 
Per Ton of Coal} Per Ton Per Ton |Per Ton of Coal! Per Ton {Per Tonof Coal) Per Ton Per Ton 
and Oil, of of and Oil, fe) and Oil, of of 
JOURNAL Table Coal. Coal. JOURNAL Table. Coal. JOURNAL Table. Coal. Coal, 
Bushels. Bushels. Cwt. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. { Gallons.{ Gallons of 10-07, 
CHARTERED *44°78 *46°72 12°33 9°88 10°31 28°97 30°22 28°41 
COMMERCIAL . * 45°03 *46°11 12°16 991 10°15 36°12 36°98 29°59 
SouTH METROPOLITAN. 49°08 *46°96 12°39 9°64 9°73 33°84 34°17 27°34 
Average . 45°88 46°74 12°33 9°83 IO'I5 30°73 31°75 28°22 





























* Estimated at 93 cwt. to the chaldron. 


+ Estimated at 9 cwt. to the chaldron (the South Metropolitan accounts say 1 cwt. = about 4 bushels). 


} Actual quantity, per accounts. 











interested in the prospects of a certain description of gas 
heating-stove, we should not have had the advantage of 
his criticism of the general practice of Gas Companies in 
this regard. And there is ample experience to show that, 
if left alone, the Companies, like other well-to-do business 
people, are liable to fall into easy business habits not 
always defensible on their merits. It is not to be denied 
that, by adopting the system of lending gas-stoves on hire, 
the manufacturers of gas have aided greatly in extending 
the use of gas for cooking and heating. Neither stove 
manufacturers nor ironmongers would have done as much 
in any way, either for gas or for the stove trade, as the 
Gas Companies and the Gas Committees of Corporations 
have done in this way. But the system is not devoid of 
the defects of its qualities. The ironmongery trade has 
left the gas-stove to the Gas Companies. These articles 
are no longer stocked by shopkeepers, or even by the co- 
operative stores ; so that, to all intents and purposes, there 
is no open market for them. The result of this is what was 
foreseen when the hiring system was first started. Except 
within narrow limits, the trade in gas-stoves has become 
fossilized. The object of the average gas manager who has 
to do with the hiring-out of gas-stoves is to restrict his stock 
patterns to the narrowest range. If he does not disbelieve 
in the possibility of improvement in these articles, he is at 
any rate averse to letting his people get a sight of any 
new-fashioned fancy article that will have the effect of 
causing a number of the old stoves to be returned upon his 
hands. Thus progress is discouraged, and the makers of 
the stoves that have the run of the different hiring-out 
establishments care for little else than to cut down prime 
costs and emulate one another in the production of a 
featureless article. In heating-stoves, the conditions of 
trade are somewhat different, owing to the circumstance 
that these conveniences of town life are rarely hired. It 
is the subje¢et of complaint, however, that prices are 
rendered unremunerative by the action of gas manufac- 
turers in relinquishing the ordinary retailers’ profit ; while 
progress is discountenanced by the fact that, whether he 
sells or lends out the stove, the gas manager does not 
want anything too new or strange in the show-room. The 
usual seasonable brightening-up on the part of the 
accredited dealers is expected. To put an extra bit of 
copper here or there, or a tile of some fearful and won- 
derful colour somewhere else, is the bounden duty of the 
stove maker what time he sends out his circulars announc- 
ing the new autumn patterns. But let anybody who has 
been rash enough to venture off the beaten track call for 
orders at a gas-works, and see what his reception will be ! 
Competition in trade is the only source of progress; and 
since this has been interfered with, and an artificial 
state of things created in the case of the gas-stove indus- 
try, it is not surprising that the condition of the industry 
is not satisfactory to all concerned. 


The Lighting of Common Stairs. 
THERE was an interesting discussion before the Select 
Committee appointed to consider the clause in the General 
Powers Bill of the London County Council on the subject 
of the lighting of common stairs. The circumstance of 
a London Local Authority having been led to seek 
statutory powers in respect of the lighting of common 
stairs, is a significant proof of the nature of the change 
that has lately been wrought in Metropolitan house 


accommodation. Twenty years ago, there was hardly 
such a thing as a ‘“‘ common stair,” in the ordinary Scotch 
meaning of the term, in the length and breadth of London, 
Now once more ‘Scotland has conquered England ;” 
and the existence of the ‘‘common stair” within the 
Metropolitan area is a fact to be dealt with by the 
authorities. Yet the institution can hardly be said to 
have as yet become naturalized in London ; and so little 
is the character of the common stair understood, that it is 
a disputed point, as between the owners and occupiers of 
premises provided with this style of approach and the 
Local Authority, as to whether they are better lighted 
or left in darkness all night long. In their Bill, the 
London County Council proposed that the owner of any 
building designed to be let out in flats or tenements, 
and consequently possessing a staircase or passage used 
in common by the occupants, should be bound to light it 
from sunset to sunrise to the satisfaction of the parish 
lighting authority, who might prescribe the amount and 
position of the light. The obligation to light the staircase 
could, however, be avoided by placing an iron gate at 
the entrance, and keeping it always locked at night. The 
County Council, in short, wished to treat these passages 
and staircases as part of the public street. The proposal 
met with a considerable amount of opposition from owners 
and occupiers of the description of house property to 
which the Bill would apply; but, in the end, the Com- 
mittee decided to pass so much of the preamble of the 
measure as related to the lighting of public staircases, 
subject to the provisions that the Vestries concerned 
should be allowed to order the lighting or not at discretion, 
and should bear half of the expense in cases where 
lighting was decided to be necessary. ‘This decision 
appears to meet the justice of the proposal. There can 
be no doubt as to the expediency of lighting all places of 
public resort, whether stairways or passages; but at the 
same time, a hard-and-fast law on the subject might be 
difficult to work, and would probably create trouble in 
respect of debateable cases. 


The Rating of Machinery Bill. 
Tuat “hardy annual,” the Rating of Machinery Bill, has 
cropped up again in the House of Commons. It would 
scarcely be worth mentioning here but for the circum- 
stance that, mainly owing, we believe, to the representa- 
tions of the Executive of the Water Companies’ Associa- 
tion, the objectionable clause excluding gas and water 
undertakings from the scope of the measure has this year 
disappeared. The principal clause of the Bill does not 
seem to have changed in any essential respect. It still 
proposes that, in estimating the gross rateable value of 
any hereditament occupied for trade, business, or manu- 
facturing purposes, increased value arising from move- 
able machines, tools, or appliances shall be excluded ; 
provided that the gross annual value of such heredita- 
ments shall be estimated at not less than that at which 
they might reasonably be expected to let to a yearly 
tenant for the purpose for which it is used void of any 
tenants’ machinery. It further provides that the terms 
‘‘ machinery, tools, and appliances,” as employed in the 
Bill, shall not apply to apparatus for producing or we 
mitting first motive power, ‘or for heating or lighting the 
“ said hereditament.” After all, it is impossible to awed 
more than a languid academic interest in these patil@ 
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mentary schemes, produced but to be sacrificed to the 
exigencies of a strained political situation, and fulfilling 
their only purpose when they have contributed to swell 
the printing bill of the House to its normal figure. 


The May Meeting of the Incorporated Institution of Gas Engineers. 
As will be seen from the announcement made in another 
column, the Incorporated Institution of Gas Engineers 
will meet on the 9th and roth of next month, under the 
presidency of Mr. Alfred Colson, of Leicester, at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street. We 
understand that at least nine papers will be read before 
the Institution—several of these communications dealing 
with gas engineering subjects of much actual interest and 
importance; while the President’s address can hardly fail 
to engage the attention of the gas engineering profession 
at large. The meeting is to wind up with a visit to the 
works of the Reading Gas Company, which are known 
to be a model of what can be done in regard to the 
application of mechanical power and _labour-saving 
appliances in gas manufacturing stations of moderate 
size. The list of papers and authors has not yet been 
issued ; but it must appear next week. The annual dinner 
of the Institution will be held at the Holborn Restaurant 
on the evening of the first day of the meeting. There is 
not much to be said in advance respecting the prospects 
of the gathering, which ought to be attended by every 
member of the Institution who can possibly find his 
way to London at this season of the year, if only to 
compensate for the unavoidable desertion of the October 
meeting by many of those who were solicitous for further 
trial of the experiment of two sessions during the year. 


District Association Meetings. 

Two District Associations of Gas Managers held meetings 
last week—in both cases with much success, so far as the 
attendance was concerned. The South-West managers 
met at Salisbury on Tuesday, under the presidency of 
Mr. N. H. Humphrys, F.C.S., whose Inaugural Address 
will be found elsewhere to-day. At the same meeting, Mr. 
D. Irving, of Bristol, submitted drawings and a descrip- 
tion of a governor-house and its connections at the 
Stapleton Road station of the Bristol Gas Company; 
Mr. Alfred Thomas, of Cowes, contributed a brief memo- 
randum on “ Retorts and Chimneys;” and Mr. J. G. 
Gough, of Calne, read a really useful paper upon ‘The 
“Prepayment System.” This last production would alone 
have been quite sufficient to redeem the meeting from 
the accusation of barrenness. At Bury St. Edmunds, 
on the following day, the Eastern Counties gas managers 
assembled under the presidency of Mr. W. J. Carpenter, 
of Yarmouth, who read his Inaugural Address, and started 
a discussion of a conversational character upon the 
subjects of differential prices for gas and meter-rents. 
The day was pleasantly rounded off with a visit to the 
tuins of the Abbey and to the Botanical Gardens; termi- 
nating with a dinner. 


Gas Prices and Consumers’ Bills. 
TuRouGH the kindness of Mr. F. E. Barker, a member of 
the Board, we have received a copy of a report of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Gas and Electric Light 
Commissioners, upon an investigation they have recently 
been conducting into the relationship between the price 
of gas and consumers’ bills. The question was brought in 
due form before the Senate and House of Representatives, 
who made an order in the matter on Feb. 28; while the 
teply of the Board bears the date of March 26. Thus 
dilatoriness in business cannot on this occasion be charged 
against the Commissioners. The whole affair, however, is 
mainly of interest asillustrating the way in which when there 
1s a government organization of this particular kind, work is 
found for it to do. It appears that, whereas the Board 
had ordered the price of gas in Boston and the neighbour- 
hood to be reduced from $1°30 to $1 per 1000 cubic feet, 
it was alleged before the Legislature that, so far from this 
enforced reduction having benefited the consumers, the 
amount charged on thegas bills throughout the district ‘* had 
“ increased instead of diminished by reason of the increase 
“ of pressure without any increase of illuminating power.” 
Ve have here a revival of a popular superstition that 
certainly did not take its rise in the United States. 
There being in existence a Board of Gas Commissioners, 
the State Legislature seem to have taken the allegation 
against the Companies seriously, and ordered the Board 





to examine into, and report upon, the question generaly, 
without supplying them with any definite statement of 
injurious dealing such as might have been expected to 
form the basis of complaint. The result is a strong con- 
demnation of the practice of entertaining vague assertions 
ofthekind. Being without direction to particular instances 
of overcharge, the Board had to institute an inspection of 
the sales ledgers of the seven implicated Gas Companies ; 
picking out at random several hundred consumers’ names, 
and comparing their accounts for corresponding periods 
of ante and post reduction years. The comparison showed 
that the various representative consumers had received 
the full benefit of the reduced charges. It is also proved 
that there has been no diminution of the illuminating 
power of the gas supplied at the lower rate; that the 
pressures have remained the same; and that the consumers’ 
meters are generally accurate. It is to be remarked that 
the State Meter Inspector finds that the meters showing 
the largest errors belong to Companies who have had “in 
‘their gas for a series of years more than the average 
“amount of ammonia.”’ When it is considered that the 
Companies included in this return have been visited by 
what they regard as a high-handed deprivation of some- 
thing like 25 per cent. of their gas rental, it may be 
easily understood that—human nature being what it is— 
the popular suspicion that they would resort to reprisals 
was not altogether unaccountable. Indeed, the complaint 
of such measures as having been actually undertaken by 
the Companies is to be regarded as in a sense an admis- 
sion of the rough justice of this course of action ; for when 
a man accuses another of cheating him in a particular 
way over a bargain, itis a pretty clearindication that the 
victim is not blind to the possibility that he might have 
done likewise if the parts had been reversed. The fact of 
the Boston Gas Companies having come triumphantly 
out of their trial in this instance is, therefore, to be put to 
their credit ; although we doubt if their enemies will so 
acknowledge the result. 
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Obstruction of Light by Globes.—According to some investi- 
gations made by Mr. G. D. Shepardson, the results of which 
have been summarized in the American Gaslight fournal, the 
globes used with electric arc lamps are very serious obstructors 
of light. Measurements of the mean hemispherical illuminating 
power of the bare arc gave about 450 candles; and the quan- 
tity of light absorbed by the various globes employed averaged 
38 per cent. with clear glass, 52 per cent. with ground glass, and 
69 per cent. with opal glass. 

The Forthcoming Meeting of the Incorporated Institution of 
Gas Engineers is to be held on the gth and roth prox., at the 
rooms of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great George Street, 
Westminster, when the arrangements already made promise two 
full days’ work. In addition to the Inaugural Address of the 
President (Mr. Alfred Colson, M.Inst.C.E.), there are already 
nine papers set down for reading and discussion. The annual 
dinner of the Institution will be held at the Holborn Restaurant 
on the evening of Wednesday; and on Friday a visit is to be 
paid to the Reading Gas-Works, followed by a river excursion 
to Maidenhead. 

The Proposed Negotiations of the London County Council with 
the Water Companies.—The Water Committee of the London 
County Council have drawn up a report, to be presented at the 
meeting of the Council to-day, stating that all the Metropolitan 
Water Companies have now replied to the Committee’s letter 
with regard to negotiations for the purchase of their several 
undertakings. The Chelsea Company are averse to a transfer, 
but will give “their most careful consideration” to any definite 
proposal the Council may think fit to make. The Directors of 
the Kent Company ‘‘deem it premature” to enter upon nego- 
tiations for the sale of the Company’s undertaking by agreement, 
until the Council or some authority has been empowered to make 
and carry such agreements into effect, and until the questions re- 
lating to the subsequent administration of the water supply in the 
Company’slarge extra-Metropolitan area have also been settled. 
The Directors of the Lambeth Company state that they have 
no power to enter into a binding contract for the sale of their 
undertaking ; and accordingly they consider it undesirable and 
inexpedient to enter into negotiations for the transfer thereof. 
From the Directors of the New River Company the reply given 
is that, while they are unwilling to sell, they will carefully con- 
sider any communication the Council may desire to make ; but 
they cannot accept the conditions laid down in the resolution 
of the Council as the basis of negotiation. The reply from the 
West Middlesex Company is similar to that of the Chelsea 
Company. The answers given by the Directors of the Grand 
Junction, the East London, and the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Companies have already appeared in our columns. Having 
all the replies now before them, the Committee are considering 
what further steps should be taken, 
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ESSAYS, COMMENTARIES, AND REVIEWS. 
GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKET, 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 770.) 
Tue week just closed has, like its predecessor, been a period of 
extreme quietude in the Stock Markets. Some markets have 
receded, and then recovered again. But, as a general rule, 
prices are down; and the general tendency was very dull. 


There has not occurred any noteworthy incident as the chief 
cause of depression; and it simply seems to proceed from 
public abstinence from coming in and buying. The high-priced 
investment stocks were, however, well supported; and, as a 
class, they form anexception tothe general slackness. Towards 
the close also there was a recovery in Americans; and there 
was some dealing in miscellaneous undertakings, prompted by 
speculation as to the fate of the Budget proposals. Money is 
superabundant; and loans at even less than 1 per cent. have 
been spoken of. Business in the Gas Market has again 
been decidedly below the average figure in point of activity; 
and it exhibits no particular feature beyond a continuation 
of the demand for the best and most secure issues. The 
result is to produce a further rise in the quotations of the 
debenture stocks of the Metropolitan Companies. Gaslight 
“A” has been going rather heavily again. Business in 
it was quiet; and the price fell away to a closing mark of 230 
‘* special,” with a reduction of 2 in the quotation. Onthe other 
hand, all the secured issues were brisk and firm, commanding 
good figures ; and the 4} per cent. debenture stock is 2 higher. 
All South Metropolitan issues changed hands at good prices; 
and the debenture stock, in sympathy with the ruling tendency, 
advanced in value. Commercials were quiet and featureless. 
There was more activity among the Suburbans and Pro- 
vincials, and general firmness; while Bristol has pushed up 
1 higher. Among Continental undertakings, both Union and 
European were strong; but there was a slight disposition to 
realize the recent jump in Imperial. Of the rest, Bombay has 
recovered fractionally, in view of the maintenance of the last 
rate of dividend; but Oriental has receded, owing toa large 
number of shares having been brought to market by executors. 
Buenos Ayres debentures are better. Water stock was hardly 
touched all the week ; but prices are pretty strong. 

The daily operations were: The Gas Market was quiet on 
the opening day; but prices in general were steady. Buenos 
Ayres debentures rose 1; but Oriental fell }. Tuesday was 
somewhat inactive; but quotations were much better—Gaslight 
44 per cent. debenture advancing 2; and South Metropolitan 
debenture, 14. East London Water gained 1, Wednesday 
was rather busier; and prices were good generally, except in 
Gaslight A.” Chelsea Waterrose1. Transactions on Thurs- 
day presented no feature; and the only movement was an ad- 
vance of } in Bombays. Friday was slack, and prices, except 
for South Metropolitans, were poorer; but Bristol improved 1. 
Saturday was very quiet and dull; and Gaslight “A” fell 2, 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


The Fortunes of the City of London Electric Lighting. Company—Cooking 

by Electricity—The Lighting of Folkestone. 
Tue City of London Electric Lighting Company are by all 
accounts experiencing quite a fair share of the troubles, 
hindrances, and annoyances incidental to the building up of a 
central station lighting connection in a densely-populated dis- 
trict. They have had a work of enormous difficulty to perform 
in laying their mains; and their operations in this respect have 
drawn down upon them the objurgations of the mercantile 
community for street and pavement surfaces rendered impas- 
sible for in some cases protracted periods. Yet the Company 
have pushed on until now they can show a list of 406 streets, 
lanes, and courts in which they are ready to supply current. 
An electrical contemporary states that this progress has not 
been fast enough for prospective consumers in some districts, 
who were prevailed upon to have their premises wired months 
ago, in the expectation of being speedily connected to the 
mains, and have been grievously disappointed. In consequence 
of this delay, one case is mentioned of a shopkeeper having 
torn down the electric fittings and adopted Welsbach gas- 
burners. This behaviour is hard upon the Electric Lighting 
Company ; but it may be doubted whether any display of main- 
laying energy upon their part would check the increasing 
popularity of improved gaslighting. In another respect the City 
of London Company have been unfortunate--an action for 
damages to property adjacent to their generating station in 
Blackfriars, caused by vibration set up by their steam plani, 
having gone against them last week in Mr. Justice Kekewich’s 
Court. Few central station companies in Loncon have escaped 
attacks of this kind; and in most cases the — 0... plainants have 
been more or less successful. 

According to an “interview ” described in the Pall Mall Gazette 
of the 16th inst., the London Electric Supply Corporation, in 
conjunction with the Crompton firm, are trying what is to be 
done in the way of hiring out electrical cooking and heating 
appliances, It appears that there is a show-room for tuese 








articles in Ebury Street, where the newspaper reporter was 
introduced to, and was duly impressed by, a shining stock of 
“delightfully clean-looking pots and pans and ovens,” as to 
which it may be observed to be the fashion of such things 
to look clean when brand-new. Of course, Mr. Crompton was 
able to make out a good case for cooking by electricity. It 
transpired, however, that an electrical oven only works because 
it isa tightly-closed box; and the reporter was persuaded to 
note the superiority of this feature in comparison with the 
freely-ventilated gas-oven or roaster. For this reason, he was 
assured that it is impossible to cook different articles at the 
same time in such a roasting chamber as a gas kitchener pro. 
vides, ‘‘as one taints the other.” Anyone slightly acquainted 
with the principles of cooking would have inferred from the 
facts that the ‘boot was on the other leg ;”’ but it is sufficient 
for a reporter to retail what he is told. He cannot be expected 
to have more knowledge of things in general than one of Her 
Majesty’s Judges. Mr. Crompton made up a plausible story 
designed to deprive gas-cookers of their popularity; but he 
rather overdid it when in one breath he told his innocent 
auditor that the draught through a gas-oven tends to dry the 
outside of the meat, and in the next that the products of 
the combustion of gas injure the meat. Surely, a chamber 
must either be open or shut, and cannot present the in- 
conveniences of both states at the same time. Mr. Crompton 
made some amends for these injurious reflections upon gas 
cooking apparatus by admitting that they do their work “ about 
25 per cent.” cheaper than the electrical appliances ; of course 
claiming that the difference amounts to nothing when it is con- 
sidered how much ‘cleaner, nicer, better, and more con- 
venient,” are the latter. We should like to see an electrical 
oven after a year’s use at the hands of the average ‘plain 
cook.” Even Mr. Crompton, however, gives up electricity for 
boiling water in quantities greater than the contents of a small 
tea-kettle. It is the boiling, he says, that hampers the develop- 
ment of this way of using electricity; and with this admission 
we may well rest content. 

A scheme is afoot for committing the ratepayers of Folkestone 
to a central station electric lighting scheme involving a capital 
expenditure of £35,000 at least, and how much more nobody 
knows. Fortunately for the ratepayers, one of their representa- 
tives on the Town Council—Mr. Daniel Baker—has a turn for 
statistics and a happy knack of putting data into understandable 
form. He has, moreover, some knowledge of the respective 
capabilities and cost of gas and electric lighting; and he is a 
regular and intelligent reader of the JournaL and the electrical 
periodicals. Consequently, Mr, Baker has been able to formu- 
late a striking criticism of the Folkestone electric lighting 
scheme in the form of a table which appears in a local news- 
paper dated the rzthinst. In this statement, Mr. Baker has 
taken a “wrinkle” from the Editor of the Electrician, and casts 
his quantities into the shape of lines drawn to a scale of magni- 
tude, after the pattern shownin the article reproduced from our 
electrical contemporary in the Journat for Feb. 13 (p. 284). In 
this way he exhibits the preposterous character of the scheme for 
weighing down Folkestone, with a population of about 24,000, 
with a capital burden of £35,000 for electric lighting. In order 
to make this venture pay, it is shown that the sale of current in 
the town has been estimated to attain twelve times the average 
actual sales per head of the population in a number of cities 
and towns where central stations have been established for 
years. Finally, Mr. Baker makes out that, at local prices, after 
all was done, the cost of incandescent electric lighting would be 
fifteen times that of incandescent gas lighting. Yet, notwith- 
standing his knowledge of these facts, Mr. Baker is so far from 
being a disbeliever in electric lighting when properly done, and 
provided in the right place, purely as a luxury, that he has a 
scheme of his own for supplying it to a select part of the town— 
apparently after the plan favoured by Herr von Oechelhaeuser. 
When it comes to a question of comparing gas with electric 
lighting upon the ground of economy, however, Mr. Baker 
declares in the local newspaper that he is “ so impressed by the 
new incandescent gas [burner],” that he has abandoned the 
intention of exclusively lighting with electricity the living and 
bed rooms of some high-class houses now being erected by him, 
and intends putting gas-pipes into every room. It appears, from 
all this, that Mr. Councillor Baker, of Folkestone, is eminently 
a gentleman who is “in the movement” of his epoch. At any 
rate, it is very rare to find a critic of artificial lighting, even 
when a professed expert, manifesting so close a grip of the 
conditions of the service. 
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Waverley Association of Gas Managers.—The 66th half-yearly 
meeting of this Association was held at Hawick on the rath 
inst.—Mr. G. Taylor, of Jedburgh, presiding. As customary, 
the business consisted merely of a conversational discussion 
on various subjects of current interest to gas managers; an 
at its close the members visited the Hawick Gas-Woxks, under 
the guidance of the Manager (Mr. J. Smith). Mr. D. _ 
of Portobello, was elected President, and Mr. J. D. Smith, 0 
Selkirk, Secretary and Treasurer. Later in the day, there a 
the usual dinner, at which Mr. Vass presided ; and Mr. Tay os 
was presented with the gold medal of the Associaton © 
relinquishing the presidency. The next meeting is to be he 
at Portobello, 
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NEW LIGHT UPON OLD DIFFICULTIES. 





TueEre is an impression in the public mind, which contemporary 
developments of social and industrial politics tend to deepen 
and widen, that the practical concerns of modern life are more 
strongly affected by the abstract ideas prevailing among the 
thinkers of the time than has hitherto been suspected. On every 
side we find the causation of most concrete and practical issues 
directly referred to principles which might almost be called 
transcendental; as when the promulgation of social democratic 
ideas among certain men leads up to a strike of gas workers, or 
when the settlement of the hours of labour in the engineering 
trades is determined by purely social and humanitarian con- 
siderations. It follows from such reflections as these, which 
might be largely added to if it were necessary to prove the 
case, that it behoves all those who are desirous of “ keeping up 
with the procession” of modern thinkers and workers-out of 
industrial and social problems, to avail themselves of every 
means within their reach of forming opinions upon the best and 
latest models. Just as the factory owner cannot afford to keep 
old-fashioned and inefficient plant and machinery in his works, 
while his neighbours and rivals adopt newer and more produc- 
tive arrangements, so likewise is it at his peril that he allows 
his mind to sink into a groove, and shuts his sympathies to the 
wider thoughts of the men who are working out the problems of 
social existence around him. Ideas are not exactly the motive 
power of humanity; it is the emotions that play this part in 
social economy. But emotions are called into action by ideas ; 
and it is one of the most remarkable characteristics of the age 
that it has witnessed the apprehension and spread of ideas 
among those orders of the community which have hitherto been 
impervious to all but the narrowest of human concerns. 

We see now-a-days even the poorest of the people moved by 
ideas of most abstract nature, and of origin far removed from 
everything of which they can have actual experience. Indeed, 
those who have been instrumental in preaching the new gospels 
of Socialism, Trades Unionism, and even of Anarchy, have made 
it a taunt to the educated and employerclasses of the com- 
munity that they have no ideas comparable with those that 
have been found so captivating among the workman class, 
“All you can do,” they urge with scorn, ‘‘is to stick to what you 
have got; you cannot explain how you have got it, or why you 
should retain it.’ And it must be conceded that the reproach 
isin a great measure just. This condition of things in regard 
to the distribution of ideas is a public danger, and should be 
altered as speedily as may be. The employing class of the 
community have no taste or need for attending mass meetings, 
or the smaller gatherings at street corners and in empty railway 
arches on Sunday afternoons, where the seeds of socialistic 
ideas are sown. But they can read helpful books written by 
thinkers who have set themselves the task of bringing the study 
of industrial and social economy up to date, and so equip 
themselves with knowledge, which is a better defence against 
the offensive part of Socialism than the irrational hatred and 
contempt of ‘agitators’ and their dupes, which constitutes the 
sole refuge of many well-meaning people. 

Some time ago we brought under our readers’ notice the 
works of Lord Farrer and the Duke of Argyll in connection 
with the ever-present problems of industrial and social life. 
The articles in which the views and teaching of these contri- 
butors to the strength of the actual structure of society are 
explained ran through the issues of the Journat for February 
of last year. Since then we have discussed various aspects of 
the industrial question as they have been presented by, or have 
arisen out of, passing events; but we have not been required 
to signalize the appearance of any notable addition to the 
literature of the subject. Now, however, there has “swum 
into our ken” a literary planet of the first order, whose work, 
when it shall have made its way into men’s minds, will be 
ranked as among the makings of a new habit of regarding 
familiar problems. This writer is Mr. Benjamin Kidd; and 
his book is entitled ‘ Social Evolution.” Thrown asit has been 
upon the mighty stream of contemporary literary production, 
without introduction, and without academic or other credential 
of its authorship, this remarkable book has already taken its 
position, and has been recognized as an achievement of social 
philosophy. It is not for us to deal with a great portion of 
the author’s matter, beyond recommending it for perusal by 
thoughtful men of every degree; but we are able to say some- 
thing of Mr. Kidd’s offer of comfort to such of us as cannot 
bring ourselves to believe in Socialism as the goal of civiliza- 
tion; while we fain admit that it represents the only ideal 
which at present attracts the working populace of this and other 
countries, 

__The gravity of the actual position is fully appreciated by Mr. 

idd. He concedes to socialistic literature the position of 
Tepresenting the protest of the lower classes of the population 
against a condition of existence to which their reason gives no 
Sanction. The great body of workers for wages are not con- 
tented with the present dispensation, and cannot be expected to be 
contented with it, so long as they feel that they are exploited for 
the profit of the few. Yet to these same workers political power 

as been committed. As the ‘“ Labour” Press continually 
assures its patrons, and as everybody knows full well, the 
Majority of the voters in most constituencies are of the order 





that has the greatest reason for dissatisfaction with the existing 
ordering of society. Why, then, do not these voters rise in their 
strength, and sweep away the existing order of things? Mr. 
Kidd has some luminous hints upon this subject for those who 
consult him. 

It is with respect to his treatment of the socialist hypothesis, 
however, that we have most in common with Mr. Kidd. This 
author’s chief triumph consists in the fact that, startling as the 
feat may appear, he has carried the force of his reasoning 
beyond the dreams of the Socialists; showing that these are 
already surpassed by the natural and necessary development 
of evolutionary philosophy. He points out that it is of the 
essence of the socialistic ideal that, under its rule, the factor of 
competition shall be eliminated from the conditions of civilized 
existence, so that all shall have enough, none shall have too 
much, nobody shall want anything, and nobody shall hope for 
anything. Yetit is the central fact of all disputations respecting 
the powers and prospects of social man that it is through 
competition, and nothing else, that he has become what he is 
to-day. Is there any likelihood that man, with all the countless 
zons of his period of development behind him, will throw the 
habit aside at the bidding of a theorist like Marx? Not the 
slightest. Upon this cardinal point, Mr. Kidd says: ‘‘ The 
development that will fill the history of the twentieth century, 
will certainly be the change in the relations of capital, labour, 
and the State; but once we have grasped the fundamental laws 
behind that development as a whole, it becomes clear that the 
change, vast and significant as it undoubtedly promises to be, 
will, nevertheless, be one essentially and profoundly different, 
both in character and results, from that which Marx antici- 
pated.” In other words, Socialism is not the principle which is 
in the future to prevail in this work-a-day world. 

Yet there are to be changes. ‘The progressive interference 
of the State (mostly in the interests of the weaker classes, and 
at the expense of wealth and privilege) in departments now 
looked upon as quite outside the sphere of such action, is 
apparently inevitable.” Mr. Kidd is in full agreement with the 
opinion which was put forward in our last week’s article on 
‘The Regulation of Labour in Gas-Works ”—that there is a 
‘tendency on the part of Government and the Legislature to 
assert control over the internal arrangements of industrial 
undertakings which are yet allowed to remain private property.” 
He believes, indeed, that ‘‘the movement in the direction of 
the regulation, control, and restriction of the rights of wealth 
and capital must be expected to continue, even to the extent of 
the State itself assuming these rights in cases where it is clearly 
proved that their retention in private hands must unduly inter- 
fore with the rights and opportunities of the body of the 
people.” But this is not Socialism, although the movement is 
commonly confounded therewith. ‘‘ Even in such cases the 
State will, in reality, assume such functions in order to preserve 
or secure free competition rather than to suspend it. Hence 
the general tendency must be expected to be towards State 
interference and State control on a greatly extended scale, 
rather than towards State management.” Precisely our idea, 
only arrived at by an independent road. 

Worthy of high respect also is that section of Mr. Kidd’s 
work in which he shows how the progressive amelioration of the 
working-class population—in England, at any rate—is not 
wholly due to their own efforts, but is being largely aided by 
the disinterested action of the classes above them in the social 
scale. It follows from this consideration that the demagoguic 
common-place which asserts that in all labour disputes the 
workman must always be in the right and the employers in the 
wrong, should be finally discredited and abandoned. Hence it 
ensues that ‘in the course of the struggle in which labour is 
engaged against the terms of the capitalist class, and more 
particularly in those pitched battes which occur from time to 
time in the form of strikes, that the determining factor is 
always in reality public opinion.” In other words, many of 
the really important strikes, in which the employers win, would 
never happen if the stronger side did not also feel that it had 
the sanction of right and reason. It was this consideration 
which made the recent Vienna gas-workers’ strike, and the 
strikes of the dockers of Hull, and the gas stokers of Manchester, 
Salford, and South London such miserable failures. Questions 
of the efficiency or otherwise of the organization of the con- 
tending forces in an industrial conflict have, of course, some- 
thing to do with the issue ; albeit generally by way of expediting 
or delaying the inevitable result. Broadly speaking, the side 
that feels itself in accord with the common sentiment of the 
community is bound to gain the upper hand sooner or later; 
and the sooner and the more perfectly this paramount truth is 
realized by the parties to industrial disputes, the better it will 
be for every interest concerned. The public conscience is ex- 
tremely sensitive to wrong or unfairness, as Mr. Kidd truly 
declares. ‘It is here, and here only, that we stand in the real 
presence of the force that is moving, regulating, and reconstruct- 
ing the world around us, without which our progress would 
cease, and our forms of government be unworkable.” We have 
gone far enough, however, with this author. Those of our 
readers who desire his better acquaintance must be referred to 
the original, with which (whether or not they agree with every 
one of his views) it is safe to predict they will not quarrel on 
the score of narrowness of purview, prejudice, or inadequacy 
of expression. 
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NOTES. 


The Spontaneous Combustion of Coal. 


In the course of a paper read before the last meeting of the 
Institution of Naval Architects, Professor Vivian B. Lewes 
stated that, since his communication to the Institution in 1890 
upon the causes which lead to the spontaneous ignition of coal 
in bulk, he has had an opportunity of investigating the com- 
position of the gases given off during the spontaneous heating 
of large masses of coal, and has obtained results fully bearing 
out his earlier conclusions. A large coal-store belonging to 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company had heated; and the 
smell which emanated from the surface of the coal was mani- 
festly due to the scorching of organic matter—being almost 
identical with the smell obtained when a piece of wood is 
lightly charred; and it was accentuated by a small quantity of 
sulphuretted hydrogen evolved at the same time. A tube was 
passed into the mass of coal, close to the heated part, and the 
gases which were being disengaged were aspirated therefrom 
and analyzed. The sample was found to have the following 
composition :— 





Per Cent. 
Carbon dioxide . Se Lee rk ea 13°15 
[SAAR SURED 7 el ee we ee 
TOPSTSS  ePo Se eee ee ee one 1°31 
Unsaturated hydrocarbons . .......-._ nil 
Saturated hydrocarbons ...< .« . «6 « « # »/«,..§°80 
Sulphuretted hydrogen rapes distinct trace. 
PEMUMEMORIGG 5 c's os 3 6 ee ew eu te nil 
Nitrogen . ° 78°44 

100°00 


A considerable quantity of light oil and water deposited in the 
tube. This oil began to distil at 92° C.; and it had a smell 
similar to that of wood naphtha. These results show clearly 
that the heating was due to oxidation of the carbon and 
hydrogen present, as demonstrated by the presence of carbon 
dioxide and water, and not in any way to oxidation of the 
sulphur, as otherwise sulphur dioxide would have been found in 
the gases which were being evolved, and sulphuretted hydrogen 
could not have been produced. 


The Duty of Electrical Generating Stations, 


According to some statistics collected by the ‘“ Committee on 
Data” of the American National Electric Light Association, the 
claim of electrical engineering to supply a scientific means of 
obtaining light from coal is not founded upon fact, if in this con- 
nection economy of raw material is to be considered as a point 
of science. It is reported that, over an average of 67 central 
power generating stations, a duty of 91°7 watt-hours is obtained 
for every pound of coal consumed. The Electrician, commenting 
upon these figures, remarks that this effect is equivalent to 
8°14 lbs. of coal consumed per horse power per hour, or nearly 
11 lbs, per Board of Trade unit generated. The report further 
shows that, where stations have been running continuously, a 
very much higher coal duty has been realized than where the 
loads on the stations have come irregularly. For example, 
in a station running the full 24 hours at a fairly even load, 208 
watt-hours per pound of hard screenings were obtained ; while 
in a station doing an irregular service for seven hours per day, 
only 35 watt-hours were obtained per pound of soft coal. The 
report admits that, even in the best instances available for com- 
parison, the performance does not compare favourably with the 
results secured in generating power for manufacturing pur- 
poses. This is as much as to say that the electrical distribution 
of power in commercial competition with other sources is for 
the present out of the question. Our contemporary takes occa- 
sion to observe how much more satisfactory it would be if the 
duty of power plants was always expressed in terms of an in- 
variable thermal basis. Professor Unwin is credited with sug- 
gesting the use of the ‘‘ carbon value” of the fuel employed, as 
a means of eliminating a fruitful source of uncertainty. Thus, 
1 lb. of the best Welsh steam coal is equivalent to 1°104 lbs. of 
pure carbon; 1 lb. of the average British coal may be taken 
at 0°987 lb. of pure carbon; an average sample of coke is 
worth 0'934 lb. of carbon; while an average sample of patent 
block fuel is worth about 1°04 lbs. of carbon. As our contem- 
porary argues, the use of such vague terms as slack, duff, &c., 
with the object of conveying the impression that the coal so 
described is of inferior quality, is to be discouraged, whether in 
gas or mechanical engineering. 


Kennedy on Boiler Testing. 


Professor A. B. W. Kennedy, F.R.S., delivered two valuable 
lectures at the Finsbury Technical College during the past 
season on the testing of engines and boilers, the text of which 
should be in the poy of every steam-power user desiring 
to satisfy himself as to the fashion in which his fuel is burnt. 
The lecture on boiler testing is a plain and simple set of direc- 
tions for the conduct of such tests, in which every detail neces- 
sary to be observed for securing a reliable result is given. 
Professor Kennedy remarks, among other things, that a boiler 
test of from eight to ten hours is the proper minimum. A very 
expert hand may, in special circumstances, get a fair test in six 
hours ; but the boiler trials of two hours or so, which are occa- 
sionally heard of, are absolutely and entirely valueless when 





they are not simply frauds. After describing how the fuel and 
water may be most conveniently measured, Professor Kennedy 
goes on to explain how the troublesome old-fashioned way of 
starting and stopping the “ run ” may be obviated by attending 
to a few common-sense precautions for securing uniformity of 
conditions at the start and the finish. Then he shows how the 
necessary calculations are to be made, and explains the part to 
be played by the chemist in investigations of this kind. It is 
interesting to note how the troublesome factor radiation is dealt 
with by Professor Kennedy. Everybody who has practical ex. 
perience of the working of furnaces of any kind must have been 
impressed by a sense of the magnitude of the loss of fuel repre. 
sented by the radiated heat. The Professor remarks of this loss 
that he has made various attempts to measure it by finding the 
amount of coal which must be burnt in the boiler simply to keep 
up the pressure without any steam being made; but he reluc- 
tantly confesses that the method is not a trustworthy one, and 
that he does not know how to measure the radiation of a boiler, 
This may often be as much as 8, 10,or12percent. As a matter 
of fact, it comes into the heat account really as a difference only 
—a quantity ‘ unaccounted for,” but necessarily stated in order 
to make the account of heat expended tally with that taken away. 


— 
— 


The Life of Cast-Iron Water-Pipe——In the course of his 
annual report, Mr. G. Murdoch, Engineer and Superintendent 
of the St. John’s (N.B.) Water-Works, gave some interesting 
information in regard to failures in cast-iron pipe, which has a 
bearing upon its life. The particulars furnished were based 
upon observations of breakages in pipes which had occurred in 
the period covered by the report. A 4-inch main, which had been 
in use about 33 years, failed in marsh mud under a pressure of 
60 to 65 lbs. per square inch. The outside of the pipe had 
undergone a softening process at the break, which was along 
some air cells in the body of the shell. The film of metal 
covering the cells and sand holes was about 3 inch thick, and 
could be cut easily with an ordinary knife. Below the film and 
the air cells, the metal seemed to be as clear and sound as when 
it was first laid. The internal diameter of the pipe was reduced 
by about finch of tuberculation. Air cells also caused the failure 
of a 2-inch pipe laid in brick clay. Tuberculation had reduced 
the diameter of this pipe to about one-half, and its area is about 
one-fourth of its original size. 

Lining Water Tunnels with Concrete.—At a recent meeting 
of the American Society of Civil Engineers, a paper on the 
above subject, presented by Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, was under 
discussion. In the course of the remarks, several instances 
of the use of concrete for lining irrigation tunnels and canals 
in California were mentioned by the speakers. Inthose cases, 
2-inch and sometimes even 14-inch layers were said to be 
spread directly on the smoothed surface of the clay cutting, 
and small tunnels were lined with concrete having 4 inches 
minimum thickness of ring—i.c., over the points of the excava- 
tion; but the irregularities and recesses being filled with the 
same homogeneous material virtually produced an effective 
mass 10 or 12 inches thick, which was economical, and in the 
frostless climate proved durable and satisfactory. The general 
opinion appeared to be that the principal advantage of the use 
of concrete in the Boston tunnel referred to had been in its 
adaptability of application to the conditions of use, and the 
securing of homogeneity in the entire mass of lining and 
backing. Some references were asked and given concerning 
the quantity of water required for the proper mixture of con- 
crete and the shrinkage in final volume from that of the sum of 
the constituents. Mr. Fitzgerald said that in this work, after 
two casks of sand and one cask of cement had been five times 
thoroughly mixed dry, they still occupied a total volume of 
three casks, which immediately diminished notably when water 
was added. 


The Flow of Water in Pipes.—The Engineering News recently 
contained a diagram for determining the discharge, slope, and 
velocity of 6-inch to 84-inch pipes flowing full, plotted by Mr. A. 
S. Tuttle, of Brooklyn, from Kutter’s formula, using 1 = 0°013. 
The velocities range from 2 to 6 cubic feet per second, and the 
slopes from 1 foot in 200 to 1 in 3600; while the discharges 
range from o'2 to 220 cubic feet per second, It is stated that 
the diagram is applicable to the following materials: Ashlar 
and well-laid brickwork; ordinary metal; earthenware and 
stoneware pipe in good condition, but not new; cement and 
terra-cotta pipe not well jointed, and not in perfect order; 
plaster; planed wood and glazed surfaces of every sort, when 
in imperfect or inferior condition. This subject recently came 
before the New England Water-Works Association. It was 
introduced in a paper presented by Mr. L. M. Hastings, the 
City Engineer of Cambridge (Mass.), which contained the results 
of some experiments he had made in measuring the flow of 
water in a 36-inch pipe, illustrated by profile drawings, Xc, 
and a sample of the current meter used was also exhibited. The 
results of the experiment showed that the velocities were 
greater near the circumference of the pipe, and diminished 
towards the centre; and it made no difference in the velocity 
whether the gate at one end of the pipe was fully or about 
half open. By the Gould formula, 8,406,700 gallons of water 
would pass in 24 hours; by the formula in Trautwine, 8,865,500 
gallons; and by the experiment, 8,066,800 gallons. 
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TECHNICAL RECORD. 


SOUTH-WEST OF ENGLAND DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF 
GAS MANAGERS. 





The Half-Yearly Meeting of this Association was held last 
Tuesday at the Salisbury Gas Company’s works. A fair number 
of members assembled to testify to the regard which they 
entertain for their old Secretary (Mr. Norton H. Humphrys), who 
isthe President for the year. The visitors began to assemble 
soon after noon; and most of them inspected the works under 
the guidance of Mr. Humphrys—the new gasholder which the 
Company are erecting (and of which some particulars will be 
found in the President’s address) being the centre of greatest 
interest. The members and their friends were subsequently 
provided with luncheon, by the kindness of the President. 


On taking the chair at the business meeting, 

The PRESIDENT introduced to the members Mr. G. Full- 
ford, J.P., the Chairman of the Gas Company, and two of the 
Directors (Messrs. S. Griffin and W. Young). 

Mr, Futtrorp said, as the Chairman of the Salisbury Gas 
Company, he wished to offer the members of the Association 
a cordial welcome to the ancient city of Salisbury. He well 
recollected some ten years ago, when he had the pleasure of 
attending a similar meeting of this kind, when Mr. Hardick was 
their President. He (Mr. Fullford) distinctly remembered words 
which he used on that day respecting Mr. Hardick; and it was 
amatter of extreme gratification to him to give utterance once 
more to the same words—that they had long looked upon Mr. 
Hardick as their staunch good friend, and they recognized 
then, as they did now, that since his accession to the office of 
Manager his whole aim had been to do the best he could for the 
shareholders, and at the same time not to overlook the interests 
of the consumers. He went to Salisbury known as a “con- 
sumers’ man ;” and he was still the same that day. They had 
also added to their staff a good and valued officer in the person 
of the President of the Association. They had now for many 
years proceeded to a great extent under his guidance; and 
during those years they had not fallen back in any respect. As 
was evidenced by the new holder which they were erecting, the 
Directors still had faith in the future of the gas-works. 

The PresipEnT said it fell to him, on behalf of the Associa- 
tion, to thank Mr. Fullford for his very cordial welcome; and 
he also proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Directors for the 
use of the Board-room. 

Mr, D. Irvine (Bristol), in seconding the motion, said the 
members had been extremely pleased to hear the remarks 
which had been made regarding their President and Past- 
President. He did not know anything more helpful to officials 

such as they were than to have the sympathy and appreciation 
of their Directors in carrying out their arduous duties. 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. S. GriFFin, in acknowledging the vote, referred to the 
position occupied by the electric light in relation to the gas 
industry. He considered that electricity had proved to be the 
gas maker’s friend, as there was no doubt that, in those places 
where it had been introduced, the consumption of gas had 
Increased ; and therefore they must regard it as almost a stimu- 
lant to the manufacture of gas. He also alluded to the improve- 
ments which had been made in gas-burners, and stated that 
the Welsbach system had been largely introduced in the city. 


VoTES OF CONDOLENCE. 


The PRESIDENT said his next duty was a somewhat mournful 
one. Since their last meeting, they had received intelligence 
of the decease of one of their members—Mr. H. F. Willey, of 
+ and he had to propose the following resolution : ‘‘ That 
F 1s meeting desires to express a feeling of sincere regret at the 

€cease of the late Mr. H. F. Willey, and to record the great 
esteem and respect entertained for him as one who, for many 
eine has been a member of the Association. Also to convey 

sag of sympathy and condolence to his sorrowing relatives.” 
wae - Lowe (Weymouth) remarked that he had known the 

€ Mr. Willey for about 30 years; and he much appreciated 
cing permitted to second the motion. 

- hry passed the resolution by rising. 
he dente Bog WILtey said that, by the courtesy of the members, 
and famil - most sincerely thank them, on behalf of his mother 
which thy - the kind and generous expression of sympathy 
took the 2. had extended to them. He might say his father 
ciation — personal interest in the welfare of the Asso- 
Privilege f a the time that it was established, it was a 
Dart fr the i im to attend the meetings periodically, and to take 
Many respe rer ey gt and among the members he had a great 
lution et and life-long friends. He was sure the reso- 

The Parasne deeply valued by all the family. 
to call hanes said he had unfortunately another decease 

t — to—that of the late Mr. John Allan. He was 

er of the Association; but he had attended the 

e sincerest some years, and many of the members entertained 
Condolence —— respect for him. He proposed a vote of 

and sympathy with Mr. Allan’s relatives. 





Mr. W. J. FuLLer (Bournemouth) seconded the motion, 
which was passed. 


New MEMBER, 
Mr. S. J. Ingram, of St. Austell, was next elected a member 
of the Association. 


THE FEDERATION QUESTION. 


The PrEsIDENT said there was one question arising from the 
minutes (which had been taken as read) to which perhaps he 
ought to refer—that was, the subject of federation. It was 
announced the last time they met that a meeting of delegates 
would be held on Sept. 23 last. However, for various reasons, 
which were explained at the time, it was not found convenient 
or possible to hold the meeting. But the matter had not been 
dropped ; and they were still proposing to call a meeting of the 
delegates as early as could be arranged. 


Tue AUTUMN MEETING. 


Some discussion arose as to the place for the next meeting. 
Frome and Torquay were both proposed; but the members 
decided in favour of the former town. 

The PresipEnT then read the following 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

In rising to address you, my first thought is one of gratitude 
to the numerous friends who have—in some instances at con- 
siderable inconvenience and trouble—expressed their sympathy 
with your President, by attending here to-day. A glance round 
the room at the many familiar faces, tempts one to launch out 
into personal references; but as that would savour too much 
of the mutual admiration society class of thing (which outsiders 
sometimes tell us is a little too evident at these gatherings), I 
must be satisfied with thanking you one and all for the many kind- 
nesses received from time to time—both in a personal sense, 
and as the Honorary Secretary of your Association for the last 
nine years. But without being invidious, one exception can be 
made, by congratulating our venerable friend who is supporting 
me on my right, and who has thrown himself with all the energy 
of nineteen instead of nearly ninety, into several details con- 
nected with the preparations for our meeting here to-day. It is 
now about ten years since he expressed doubts of ever attending 
another meeting. But here he is to-day; and we may well hope 
to see him with us for another decade. Gentlemen, it is with 
real pleasure that we welcome you here to-day, and express the 
hope that you will find it a time of benefit and enjoyment. 

The position of our Association should be a matter of moment 
to each member. How does it stand now? And what has it 
done in the past? Taking a careful survey of its history, I 
venture to claim that it has justified its existence. As com- 
pared with similar Associations, it labours under several disad- 
vantages. One of these societies is able to meet on Saturday 
afternoons. After a social tea, the members return home; and 
I presume they all reach their respective residences the same 
evening. But in the straggling South-west district, extending 
from Portsea to Pembroke, and from London to the Land’s End 
(we do not claim the Scilly Islands), it is impossible to select 
a rendezvous that does not involve a long day for the majority, 
and one night in a strange bed for a good round dozen, In 
many parts of the country, the socially-inclined gas engineer 
can call upon two or three of his fellows in the course of an 
afternoon stroll; but the members of this Association average 
nearly twenty miles apart. Take our present location for an 
example. Our nearest neighbour has had to travel 12 miles, 
and the next in point of distance 18 miles, in order to be with us 
to-day. The geographical situation is such that, instead of 
talking about small meetings, one should rather compliment the 
vitality of the Association in being able to have any meeting at 
all. Thereis another drawback. The demand for gas in most 
of our South-west towns is small. With one or two exceptions, 
they are simply residential places, occupied by persons that may 
be ranked as very moderate middle-class people. So that, after 
marking off the gas-worksin some half-dozen towns, the remainder 
come under the head of comparatively small gas undertakings ; and 
the majority of our members are too much occupied in running 
the daily round of detail that is incidental to a small works— 
where the manager, with perhaps an assistant or a clerk, con- 
stitutes the whole of the band—to take up the special engineer- 
ing or scientific questions that are so ably dealt with in other parts 
of the country. A very ordinary factory town in the North or 
Midlands would take the whole of the gas manufactured in 
Wiltshire, and possibly the supply of Dorset as well. It is 
therefore evident that we are disadvantageously circumstanced, 
as compared with Associations covering compact and populous 
districts. 

During the last nine years, we have held eighteen meetings, in 
fourteen distinct towns. In addition to the advantage of 
inspecting the gas-works in each district, we have visited the 
Kensal Green station of The Gaslight and Coke Company, 
the Severn Tunnel, the Great Western Railway works at 
Swindon and at Wormwood Scrubs, and several other places 
of interest. So the opportunities for that friendly intercourse 
and informal consultation, which this Association seeks to foster 
and encourage in every possible way, have been numerous. 
[Appended to the address was a list of the papers read at the 
meetings, with a figure indicating the number of speakers in 
the discussion following the reading of each communication.] 
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This affords (said Mr. Humphrys) some insight into the nature of 
our proceedings. The list includes nine presidential addresses, 
and 35 communications from 21 members and 4 non-members 
of the Association. Messrs. Durkin, Jervis, and Riley have each 
read three papers, exclusive of an Inaugural Address in each 
case, and have thus practically illustrated their interest in our 
proceedings in a manner that deserves our cordial recognition. 
It is well to applaud a good action, but better still to copy it; 
and I hope that some whose voices are as yet unknown may be 
induced by such excellent examples to take a more prominent 
share in the work of the Association. The addresses have 
touched upon a wide variety of subjects incidental to our 
industry ; and of the papers, 11 were devoted to retort-house 
apparatus, 4 to purification, 2 to naphthalene, and 5 to the 
supply and sale of gas. Among the other subjects treated, will 
be found public lamps, testing mains, manufacture of sulphate, 
storeage of coal, carburetting gas, and mainlaying. The 
highest number of speakers in any one discussion was eleven; 
seven or more took part in several instances, and the average is 
about six. 

It is not possible to estimate the exact degree of benefit 
afforded by these proceedings ; but tangible evidence of such is 
not wanting. Especially in connection with retort-houses and 
purifiers, our discussions have resulted in practical effect ; and 
improvements suggested in this way may be recognized in many 
gas-works in the district. Our Association has also been the 
means of disseminating a great deal of practical information in 
regard to the manufacture of sulphate of ammonia on a small 
scale. This product is now a matter of commercial success 
in gas-works carbonizing 1000 tons of coal, or even less, per 
annum; and more than one of our friends has reason to 
bless the day when he came to a South-West Association 
meeting, quietly button-holed Mr. Sainsbury or Mr. Jervis, and 
in ten minutes learned as much about how to make and how to 
sell sulphate as he could have acquired in a month in any other 
way. The delicate and many-sided question of how to deal 
with consumers of gas in the matter of offering apparatus on 
hire, or other inducements in the direction of new and increased 
business, has been decidedly shaped by this Association. 

In the period under review, our membership has been well 
maintained. In 1885 the list of members included 69 names; 
and this is now increased to 76. Nearly the whole of the towns 
in the district were already represented; so anything in the 
way of a substantial increase was not to be expected, as there 
was no scope for it. Although comparatively young (having 
been in existence for a very few years), the Association had 
attained a robust adolescence at the beginning of this period. 
Its rapid development to full dimensions in such a brief space 
of time, was largely due to the exertions of my predecessor at 
the secretarial desk—Mr. T. W. R. White, of Sherborne—whom 
we are glad to see among us to-day; and it stands as a most 
satisfactory evidence of the executive ability possessed by that 
gentleman. : 

It is not to be expected that the grim reaper would be absent ; 
and of those whose loss we deplore, a special reference may be 
made to Mr. William Osmond and Mr. H. G. Crowe. The 
presence of these gentlemen was always looked for; and it was 
a rare thing for us to be without their helpful assistance at the 
meetings. They were as much at home in the business pro- 
ceedings as in the social gatherings connected therewith, the 
enjoyment of which was greatly enhanced by their jovial good 
humour. I mention these two gentlemen together because they 
resembled each other in many respects, not the least of which 
was the warm interest they exhibited in the objects of this 
Association, and the hearty support they always accorded to it. 
Another friend whom we have lost is Mr. W. Upton Tinney, 
whose hospitable welcome of the Association at Winchester 
will not soon be forgotten. Within the last few weeks we have 
been saddened by the news of the decease of Mr. H. F. Willey, 
of Exeter, who has been an energetic member of this Association 
for many years. When his health permitted, he attended our 
meetings; and when present, he always took an _ intelligent 
interest in the proceedings, and frequently joined in the dis- 
cussions. Since the issue of the notices convening this meeting, 
we have also learnt with regret of the decease of Mr. John 
Allan, who, although not one of our members, was a regular 
attendant at the gatherings, as the representative of the Gas 
World, and as such had made many personal friends in the 
South-west district. 

We will next glance briefly at a few modifications of the 
rules that have been introduced. There have been no real 
alterations, as the objects in view have not altered in any way 
since the day of our first meeting ; and the changes that have 
been made have only been such as the results of experience 
suggested for the better and more efficient carrying out of the 
original programme. The adoption of ex-Presidents as Mem- 
bers of Committee was suggested asa means of meeting the 
difficulty of getting together a quorum for a Committee meeting, 
and also of utilizing the valuable experience acquired by each 
gentleman during his year of presidency. It has been usual 
to place the seats on Committee equally in all parts of the 
district, in order to avoid any suspicion of cliquism; but when 
we have one Committee man in the Isle of Wight, another in 
Pembrokeshire, anda third in Cornwall, the prospects of getting a 
full Committee are extremely uncertain. Of course, as time passes, 
we all become Vice-Presidents and Presidents in turn; and soa 








time may come when the whole of the Association will be on the 
Executive Committee. But as soon as that Committee becomes 
inconveniently large, it will be easy to remedy the difficulty, 
At present, the rule works exceedingly well. We secure an 
attendance of eight or ten in Committee, which is sufficient {o 
ensure that the affairs shall be managed with - strict 
independence. A change has been made in the procedure for 
electing officers, by adopting the plan of issuing nominations, 
as now generally used by scientific and engineering societies, 
It was introduced to meet the difficulty that may arise through 
any gentleman refusing to accept the decision of a meeting, 
The rules assume that every member is willing to take an 
equal share in conducting the work of the Association; but 
experience has shown that several are either unwilling or 59 
circumstanced that they are unable to do so. In one instance, 
a gentleman who had occupied the position of Vice-President, 
and was about to be elected President after the usual custom, 
declined to accept office; and great inconvenience was 
occasioned thereby. This incident alone shows the necessity 
that the Committee should be prepared, at each election, with 
the names of candidates willing to accept office. The existing 
officers cease to hold their respective posts at the expiration of 
a stated time; and if others are not at hand to succeed them, 
the affairs of the Association would come to a deadlock. The 
nomination papers were introduced to avoid this complication, 
The only objection urged against them, to my knowledge, is 
that the Committee have too much power, and are able, if so 
inclined, to influence the election of their own particular friends, 
This objection would never be raised by anyone who has had 
any experience in the working of our Association. There are 
no salaries or other emoluments, direct or indirect; and the 
difficulty is rather to find competent candidates for office, than 
to select from a crowd who are impatiently waiting for honours, 
It would be impossible, even if one were so disposed, to derive 
personal advantages from an Association of this kind. 
Having taken a cursory view of the past, we are nowina 
position to consider the present position, and also the prospects 
for the future. Gas managers’ associations must, from their 
very nature, move with, and accommodate themselves to, the 
spirit of the day, if they are to be of any real use; otherwise 
they will speedily pass out of date. The next few years will be 
a time of trial for us ; and it behoves the friends of this Associa- 
tion to consider the course that should be taken in order to 
maintain its vitality. The carrying out of our rules will suffice to 
do this; but unfortunately they are neglected in one very 
important, if not vital, part. They are based on the assump- 
tion that every member is equally interested, and will be willing 
to take an equal share of the work. But the list of communti- 
cations above referred to reveals the fact that, during the past 
nine years, only 21 out of 76 members have contributed papers 
to our proceedings. Some philosopher has remarked that brains 
are very unequally distributed ; but I should be loth to think 
that the whole of the allowance belonging to the list of members 
is concentrated in the 21 gentlemen just instanced. I feel sure 
that many among the remaining 55 are equal to the work of 
maintaining the standard of our proceedings, and that they 
will not hesitate to do so, now that the matter has been squarely 
set before them. The 21 are, for the present, at any rate, 
almost pumped dry; so we must look tu some of our hitherto 
silent friends to come forward, and bring something that will 
help us out of the old time-honoured ruts into which we seem to 
have settled. The work of arranging the programme for the 
half-yearly meetings falls in a great degree upon your President 
and Secretary for the time being; and these officials havea 
right, according to the rules, to look for the support of the 
members. And unless a very large proportion are willing to 
accede to the requests for papers, or communications to be read 
at the meetings, the work of maintaining the proceedings musts 
necessarily fall upon the devoted few; and the willing horses 
are worked too hard. : 
When district gas managers’ associations were first intro- 
duced, it was thought that they might be utilized to some extent 
for educational purposes. They are quite equal to this object 
in a general way, for it is to be hoped that no meeting passes 
without at least one fresh fact or new suggestion being throwa 
out; but taking the word in its usual seuse, as referring to the 
training of the coming generation, the subject is somewhat too 
large for us. A central or federated institution might po 


_sibly be capable of guiding and directing the nincteenth century 


fetish which we call Technical Education, in regard to - 
special industry; and this is but one of many questions tha 

could only be efficiently dealt with by combination. Gas sone’ 
ciations in the United States are showing signs of concerte 

action, in respect to questions of a general, as opposed to a - 
nature. Several gentlemen in England are beginning to se¢ T 
advantages to be obtained by working in this direction; 42 is 
not only hope, but believe that this feeling will spread and ag 
stronger. With regard to the coming generation, I oar ok 
think that the young, like the working classes, have plenty to idle 
after their interests, and that the middle aged and the ~~ 
classes are equally in need of consideration; and therefore - 
a district association should direct its attention to the yr 
and assistance of its members, who have passed the reer . 
course and are fairly embarked upon the ocean of business 
rather than to catering for a class of students. 


we ses, of 
In these days of special technical societies and classes, ° 
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chemical and engineering societies, of lectures, and of technical 
journals, there is danger of getting too much education rather 
than too little. Itis possible to fail from knowing too much, 
as well as from knowing too little; and, indeed, we may question 
whether as many failures do not arise from the former as 
from the latter cause. With such a plethora of information 
before us, there is danger of becoming mere followers in the 
tracks made by others. We find there is a certain hedge to be 
jumped, and hang back till one or two bold ones have tried it; 
and then over we go in a crowd, and do not know what there is 
on the other side till we get there. We gather, from a magazine 
article or from a paper read at a meeting, that a certain system 
or process has proved successful in regard to one particular 
district. Information of this sort is necessarily more or less 
cursory and perfunctory. The novelty is described from one 
or two points of view only; and the defects are not made so 
prominent as the advantages, very often for the simple reason 
that they are not yet in evidence. If anyone doubts the truth 
of the line ‘‘ For things are not what they seem,” let him take 
up a new process or system, and attempt to make a practical 
success of it. Unexpected difficulties arise, necessitating the 
adoption of special methods for overcoming them. Things 
that look feasible on paper, turn out quite differently in every- 
day work. And if the novelty eventually becomes a practical 
success, it a down into a different form from that at first 
contemplated. 

The aah defect of present-day education is its tendency to 
superficiality. A solid and thorough, if narrow, sphere of 
knowledge is better than a wide and superficial one, and stands 
a greater chance of practical success; and the knowledge 
should not soar above or away from the object to which it is 
applied, but be in close touch with it. With us, as sellers of 
gas, an intimate knowledge of our own particular patch of 
Tom Tiddler’s ground, and the idiosyncrasies peculiar thereto, 
is indispensable for the successful application in practice of 
technical knowledge gained in other ways. In every district 
there are special local features that will not be gainsaid. 
There is certainly a very general family likeness between gas 
consumers in all parts of the world. The classical Greek, the 
stolid German, the polite Frenchman, the sturdy English, the 
‘cute Yankee, and the canny Scot, all agree that the gas-meter is 
a wonderful machine that cannot by any possibility work too 
slowly; that the inspector is paid, like the income-tax revisor 
and the rate-assessment surveyor, a percentage on the amounts 
placed to the debit of the customer; that the price is too high 
and the quality too low; that the gas companies make 
excessive profits; and so on. But just as each member of a 
family has special individual characteristics, so every district 
of gas supply has its own peculiar features; and the most 
successful gas manager is the one who is capable of recognizing 
these, and working them to the best advantage. 

This consideration is especially worthy the attention of our 
young and enthusiastic friends, who know no such word as 
“fail.” Some believers in such a policy have spoilt their 
position in a new district beyond recovery, by attempting to 
introduce radical changes, before they had acquired a sufficient 
footing and influence with their new neighbours to ensure 
the carrying through of the same. I should not be misunderstood 
as advocating a sit-still policy, in pressing for the exercise of 
foresight when introducing novelties either in the works or the 
district. The man who commences to build and is not able to 
finish, is to be found in every town, and has existed in every 
age. The finishing touches of a painting call for more skill 
than the first outline, and the A B C of any subject is easier 
than the more advanced stages; and so it is a simple thing to 
Initiate the introduction of a new system or process, but a 
different matter to make it a permanent success. It is one 
thing to avoid matters simply because they are new. If they 
are really worth having, the competent man will see his way to 
adopt them, and carry them through to the goal of practical 
Success. But it is another thing to stand still for a long time, 
_ then to rush off at a tangent of mistaken activity in some 

rection or other, no matter where, under the idea of being 
enterprising and moving with the spirit of the times. 

hese considerations apply especially in the district repre- 
sented here to-d A i 
pane Ags ay. As compared with other parts of the 
pt Ty, Coals, ironwork, and almost all other necessaries are 
ps Some of us are a hundred miles or more from the 

arest foundry, and further still from the source of our coal. 
the _ fire-clay goods have to be brought from the North or 
whi \ysyeure With the exception of the single item of labour, 

“A . 1s certainly cheaper than in factory districts, all our expen- 
wine —_ comparatively high; and, in addition to this, our 

me akings are mostly small ones. Under such circumstances, 

special need for a steady and cautious policy. 

ei Te i make a few remarks on the works which we 

ey do the privilege and pleasure of showing you to-day. 
general d not present any special points of novelty ; and the 
than of €sign of them has been more a matter of necessity 
rm vel deliberate choice. When you are told that the output 
that "opal million cubic feet per annum, you will gather 
are much ft point is the retort-house and coke yard, which 
manner oh small for dealing in the best and most economical 
such ee 1a make of 300,000 cubic feet per day, and upwards, 
Months sine are called upon to provide during at least two 
ut of the year. Our next important extension will be 





a new retort-house, of a capacity suited to the work which we 
require to do in it. We are also sadly deficient in the matter 
of coal-storeage room, as we found to our cost during the late 
coal panic. The annular condenser and scrubber are small, 
as compared with our maximum make; but with the help of a 
large foul main on the one side, and a washer of ample capacity 
on the other, they are sufficient for our needs. My arrange- 
ments of foul and hydraulic main, tar overflows, &c., have been 
described before you on other occasions. Our retort settings 
are plain fours and fives, as the present retort-house admits of 
no other sizes. They are also well suited to the kind of coal 
and the class of labour with which we have to deal. It is 
generally supposed that the use of solid fuel under retorts 
necessitates a waste in the direction of a 50 per cent. excess air 
supply ; but, by various modifications in the settings, dampers, 
and chimneys, we have obtained much better results than this: 
With some of the later settings, the excess air supply is not 
greatly above that usual with gaseous fuel. There is a feed- 
water heater in connection with the boiler, that condenses a 
very large proportion of our waste steam, raises the water to 
about 150° Fahr. (which means an economy of nearly 10 per 
cent. in fuel), and enables us to keep the boilers going with 
screenings from the coke yard. It also acts as a partial purifier 
for the very hard water with which we have to deal, as a con- 
siderable quantity of chalk is deposited in the heater that would 
otherwise go into the boiler, and subsequently have to be 
cleaned out. It is a much simpler and easier matter to clean 
the heater than to scrape a boiler. We obtain a large supply 
of pure condensed water, which is stored for use in the washer. 
It is chemically more active than spring water, and leaves no 
chalky deposits either in the washer, the liquor well, or the 
sulphate boiler. 

The purifier-house arrangements include two independent 
sets of purifiers. One comprises four boxes, each 12 feet square; 
and the other two are 20 feet square. Either set can be worked 
first, second, or independently. They are overhead; and there 
is a hoist worked by a gas-engine for raising the purifying 
material. We use both oxide and lime; and during the greater 
part of the year the whole of the sulphuretted hydrogen is dealt 
with by one of the large boxes. Up to last winter, we have 
used Westbury oxide exclusively; but last November, finding 
ourselves facing the winter’s make with uncertain supplies of 
coal, some of which was very impure, we prepared for the 
worst by purchasing a cargo of the best Irish bog ore. In 
consequence, the stock of oxide is at present unusually large. 
Though cottage property is close to our purifying-house on two 
sides, we manage to steer clear of complaints as to nuisance. 

The meter-house arrangements are worthy of a special word. 
The house is not a large one; but it contains the meter, the 
valves for four holders, the two distributing-governors, with all 
accessories. The arrangement is very compact and con- 
venient, as the whole of the contents can be controlled without 
going out of doors. 

We are now engaged in an important addition to our store- 
age capacity, by the erection of a new holder and tank. The 
latter is of cast iron, 105 feet diameter by 25 feet deep ; and the 
holder will comprise two lifts, each 24 feet deep by 103 ft. 3 in., 
and ror ft. 6 in. diameter respectively. The nature of the site 
is loose gravel, covered with a thickness of 4 to 5 feet of 
soil and alluvial deposit, in which the water rises to a very 
short distance below the natural surface—a fact that prevented 
us from excavating to any great depth, and, indeed, caused us 
some trouble in regard to the work actually carried out. The 
top soil has been removed, exposing the gravel, all over the 
site; and a strong concrete foundation has been laid to receive 
the tank—the soil being retained on the ground to serve for 
banking up. The guide-framing includes fourteen wrought-iron 
standards, supported upon short piers or blocks of concrete ; 
and in the general design of the whole, strength and utility 
have been considered in preference to ornament. When the 
fact that this work was in contemplation became known, we 
were favoured with particulars of the new systems for dispens- 
ing with guide-framing with which you are well acquainted. 
While not disputing the merits of these, we had regard to two 
facts. The first was that this apparatus is to be our sheet 
anchor, and therefore its reliability must be beyond suspicion ; 
and the second was that our new capital, being sold by auction, 
could be raised at such a low rate of interest, that the incurring 
of a reasonable extra expenditure in the securing of that end 
was not of great importance. Supposing that the saving 
secured by dispensing with guide-framing was {1000, the 
interest on that sum, at 44 per cent., is £45 per annum; and 
the saving of this sum would not leave a large margin for 
alterations, repairs, or other expenses that are usually incidental 
to novel arrangements. 

We have exercised a judiciously liberal policy in dealing with 
our customers; and this may to some extent account for the 
fact that our sales of gas are remarkably good, as compared 
with the population of the district supplied, which is simply 
residential, and an agricultural centre. There are no large 
factories or industries of sufficient extent to influence the 
demand for gas. In this respect there is a general resemblance 
to other cathedral towns. The atmosphere is laden with a 
heavy and somnolent air of respectability, which discourages 
much in the way of business push and energy. But notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, our output of gas averages over 
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5000 cubic feet per head per annum—a figure that will compare 
very favourably with busy factory districts. We were among 
the first to adopt the system, now so general, of letting out 
gas-stoves on hire; and we have further extended that plan to 
embrace any apparatus that is likely to induce additional busi- 
ness, with the exception of gas-engines, which should preferably 
be the property of the user. Our present list of goods out on 
hire includes cooking-stoves, gas-fires, some 200 regenerator 
lamps, and various patterns of Sugg’s street and shop lamps. 
Our day and summer consumption is good; and, in common 
with others, we find that the fluctuations of the thermometer 
exercise a great effectonthedemand. The advent of a stiff frost 
at once increases our consumption some to to 20 per cent. 

We have glanced at the affairs of our Association, and at the 
arrangements of the works here. Let us, thirdly and lastly, 
turn to the future of our industry. There is a large demand, at 
the present time, for sensation. People are fond of wild and 
startling speculations as to the possibilities of the future; and 
the self-dubbed prophets, who try to meet that demand, depend 
almost entirely upon imagination. They have tried this upon 
all sorts of things, the gas industry among the number; and 
for some reason or another which is not very obvious, these 
modern sibyls agree in regarding gas as a nuisance, and in 
rhapsodizing about a happy time when it shall be no more. 
Not only the ignorant, but also the scientific, who look upon 
gas managers as a sort of inferior caste, have been most unfor- 
tunate in their prognostications about ourindustry. Electricity 
is more to their taste; and gas has never, from the first, been 
popular in philosophical quarters. Sir Humphry Davy, one of 
the highest authorities of his day, who appropriated the credit 
of inventing the safety-lamp after George Stephenson had made 
one, and risked his life in a fiery mine to prove the correctness 
of the principle, jeered at the idea of supplying gas. Later on, 
about 1877, gas companies were given a period of four years of 
grace in which to prepare, not fora “happy,” but for a very 
effective dispatch. But gas has pursued the even tenor of its 
way, undisturbed either by the ignorant predictions of Mother 
Shiptons of the cat-and-broom style, or by the equally absurd 
and wild speculations that have been uttered by persons who 
are supposed to know what they are talking about. 

Plain practical foresight is the essence of successful gas 
managing; and it is frequently necessary to apply, not our 
imagination, but our judgment, as shaped by the personal 
experiences and the history of the past, to the exigencies of the 
future. Proceeding on these lines, the first thing we learn from 
the past is that the need for careful and skilful working becomes 
more and more evident every day. You are familiar with an 
illustrated advertisement entitled: ‘‘ The child, What will he 
become?” as issued by a well-known firm of publishers, which 
affords much study and thought for parents and guardians. To 
some extent the child in that picture represents our industry ; 
and “ what it will become” depends upon ourselves. Having 
closely watched the history of gas affairs for the last twenty-five 
years, I have seen great changes of opinion and policy in the 
treatment of gas consumers. These changes have not been 
brought about by the dread of competition, as is frequently stated, 
but have developed in an independent and natural way. There 
is a character in one of George Eliot’s novels, who kad such a 
keen insight into things that a knowledge of facts was a super- 
7, to him; and many of those who undertake to instruct the 
public on gas matters, appear to be of the same kidney. 

Twenty-five years ago, the general practice in the matter of 
laying on new services was to charge the whole to the customer, 
and perhaps a fee for tapping the main as well. The only idea 
associated with gas-fitting work was that of a substantial trade 
profit. Contrast this with the pushing policy of the present 
day. And the change has been effected apart from the pinch of 
competition, which very few of us have really felt. In my own 
case, I can only recall one instance in which the competition of 
other lights has entered into my calculations; and that was a 
few years back, when people began to want larger and brighter 
lights than can be obtained from the ordinary gas-burners. This 
requirement was met by letting regenerator lamps on hire. 
Possibly some short-sighted shareholders are all the better for 
alittle outside aid, in leading them to support a progressive 
and liberal policy ; but the gas manager who knows his business 
does not need the ghastly glare of a 2000-candle (nominal, 
French measurement) electric light, or the shout of the street 
hawker of ‘“‘ile,’’ as a stimulus to his business abilities. The 
policy that now generally finds favour with gas undertakings is 
not a new thing brought about by the circumstances of the day. 
It was inaugurated fifty years ago, and but for the successful 
examples, which are known to many of us, would not have come 
into general favour. It is not due so much to the startling 
effects of electricity or oil, as to the efforts of men whom we 
most rightly recognize as the pioneers of the gas industry. It 
behoves us to follow in their footsteps, adopting every available 
improvement on the one hand, and strictly straightforward and 
honourable dealing with the various interests of consumers, 
shareholders, and workers that are committed to our charge 
on the other. 

As we look upon the multifarious and extensive range of 
duties that crowds upon us to-day, we are apt to wonder what 
on earth our predecessors of forty years or so ago found to do. 
We have now to face not only retort, but generator, and other 
processes for making gas; to consider not only gas coal, but 








a, 


a wide range of solid and fluid hydrocarbons. There is the 
handling and transit of solid materials, tar firing, and sul. 
phate making ; the disposal, to the best advantage, of heaps of 
coke, which would have frightened the predecessor above men. 
tioned out of his wits. We are expected to be intimately 
acquainted with a large variety of engines, burners, stoves, and 
special technical appliances, With all this the JouRNAL oF Gas 
LicuT1NG, like a hard-hearted Pharaoh, found us another duty 
a few weeks since. How truly we may take up the words of an 
American writer, and say that, although we call ourselves gas 
engineers, the whole of our time is devoted to these incidental 
matters, and that none is left for the primary object of finding 
out the best and cheapest ways of making and supplying gas, 
It is mistaken economy when a manager, though actuated by 
the praiseworthy object of economizing in the item of salaries, 
undertakes so much of the detail work that he has not time to 
continually watch and check the daily working results, He is 
simply taking care of the pence at the office table, while the five. 
pound notes are blowing out of window in the works and district, 
Even in a moderate sized works, it is necessary, if all the details 
above instanced are to be properly and effectively administered, 
that the mere routine and detail work should be performed by 
subordinates—leaving the responsible manager free to gras 
the reins and guide the course of the whole. In our large — 
way undertakings, there are departments, each in the charge of 
a responsible foreman or superintendent under the general care 
of the manager; so in a gas-works the manufacture and purifi- 
cation, the distribution, the sale of residuals, the hiring of 
meters and fittings, may be appropriately divided up according 
to the extent of the business. The accounts office, the drawing 
office, and the laboratory should be worked as separate depart- 
ments, but all subordinate to one general control. 

But I have much sympathy with the writer in the Journ, 
who points out the necessity for giving to the public some 
accurate statements on the subject of gas supply and consump. 
tion, by way of correcting the numerous erroneous ideas that 
prevail. Some of these have originated among persons in- 
terested in other forms of lighting; but a great many of them 
are due to the exclusiveness of gas undertakings, which do not 
come so much in touch with their customers as they ought to do. 
In the majority of instances, the consumer knows no one con- 
nected with the company beyond the meter inspector and the 
collector, both of whom have a certain number of visits to get 
through in a day, and therefore are not inclined, even if they 
are competent, to discuss matters of gas supply and consump- 
tion. The consumers should be encouraged to call at the office, 
and inquire as to any matters respecting their accounts, their 
supply of gas, or the best ways of using various gas appliances. 
They should be received by a responsible representative, who 
has leisure to attend to them, and is fully competent to explain 
matters clearly and lucidly. In many of our small towns, the 
personality of the manager, or of the directors, goes some way 
towards breaking down these feelings of exclusiveness. Various 
ways of working in this direction will suggest themselves. One 
is to post the public up in your doings, by keeping them in- 
formed of them. See that a full account of your half-yearly 
meetings appears in the local press. This is a sure way 0 
securing the support and sympathy of the more thoughtful 
class of customers. As opportunity offers, show the customers 
round the works. A little friendly attention in this way 1s 
always received with appreciation. Another way of keeping in 
touch with the public is by judicious advertising. If it pays a 
tradesman to keep his commodities before the public eye, why 
should it not be a wise plan for a gas company to do so? Get 
up lectures and exhibitions when you see there is a need for 
them, but not before. A little work on these lines will render 
the ridiculous notions about exorbitant profits, injurious effects 
of gas, and other things that grow with repetition, much less 
prevalent than they are at present. : 

Now it only remains for me to thank you for your kind atten 
tion; and to ask you to accord our friends who are helping 
us by contributing to the proceedings to-day, an appreciative and 
also a critical hearing, and, when the time comes, to stand up 
promptly and boldly, and take part in the discussions. 


Mr. T. Harvick (Salisbury) said he rose to propose a vote 
of thanks to the President for his address. He had taken an 
extensive field of observation ; and he had brought before them 
things which would not only dwell in their minds, but would 
help them very materially in the future. It was now some ten 
or twelve years ago that he (Mr. Hardick) felt that the time 
had arrived when he should call in some extra assistance ; = 
Mr. Humphrys had been with the Company since then, a0 
had helped them on most materially. ‘ ich 

Mr. J. H. Cornisx (Bridgwater) seconded the motion, whic 
was agreed to. 

The PresipEnT briefly acknowledged the vote. 


PAPERS READ. d 

Papers were next read by Mr. A. THomas, on “ Ree 
Chimneys;” by Mr. D. Irvine, on “The Stapleton (Bristo 
Gas-Works Governor-House;” and by Mr. G. J. GouGH, fe 
“The Prepayment System.” The last-named communicatiol 
is given elsewhere in this issue; and the others, with a repo 
of the discussions, will appear in an early number. 


The proceedings closed with votes of thanks to th 


e readers 
of the papers, and to the President for his conduct in the chalt- 
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The Eleventh Half-Yearly Meeting of this Association was 
held at Bury St. Edmunds last Wednesday. Everything was 
favourable for a successful meeting. The weather was fine, a 
good number of members assembled, and in the preparatory 
work of making arrangements for the day the Committee had 
received the hearty co-operation of Mr. Alex. Mitchell, the 
Engineer to the local GasCompany. Meeting at the gas-works 
shortly after noon, the visitors were first invited by Mr. 
Mitchell to partake of light refreshment; and afterwards he 
conducted them round the premises, pointing out the most 
interesting features of the plant. The members then walked 
to the Town Hall, where the business on the agenda was 
promptly entered upon. ; 

At the commencement of the proceedings, 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. Wimhurst, of Sleaford) remarked 
that owing to an unfortunate circumstance—the death of Mr. 
W. Duesbury—it was necessary that they should elect a gentle. 
man to take the chair; and he proposed that Mr. J. Carter, 
of Lincoln, should be invited to preside for a short time. 

Mr. C. W. Grimwoop (Sudbury) seconded the motion, which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. CARTER, on taking the chair, said he was sure that the 
members would all deplore with him the necessity which 
existed for making even a provisional appointment such as 
that they had just made. The melancholy circumstance which 
had involved the loss of Mr. Duesbury to the Association was 
one of which, on the invitation of the President, they would 
have an opportunity of marking their sense in a fitting way at 
alater period of the meeting. 


MINUTES OF LAsT MEETING. 


The Hon. SEcrRETARY read the minutes of the meeting held 
at Melton Mowbray last September; and they were confirmed. 


New MEMBERS. 


The following gentlemen were elected members of the Associa- 
tion: Mr. H. S. Pike, of Colchester; Mr. T. A. Guyatt, of Ely; 
Mr.J.A. Smith, of Aylsham; and Mr. C. Snelling, of Thetford. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


On the motion of Mr. J. G. Hawkins (Spalding), seconded 
by Mr. C. G. Grimwoop, jun. (Sudbury), the annual report of 
the Committee and the accounts were taken as read. The 
former was as follows :— 


Your Committee have pleasure in presenting their fifth annual report 
to the members of the Association. Two half-yearly meetings have 
been held—the spring meeting at Cambridge, and the autumn meeting 
at Melton Mowbray. 

The number of members on the rst of January, 1893, was 62. Three 
new members were elected during the year; and four members have 
severed their connection with the Association under Rule 17. Much 
to the regret of your Committee, they have to report the loss of two 
members by death—Mr. W. Duesbury, of Cambridge, the President 
of the Association at the time of his decease, and Mr. Joseph Heydon, 
of Mansfield, one of the founders of the Association ; thus leaving the 
number of members on the 1st of January, 1894, at 59. 

The accounts show that ‘the year began with a balance in hand of 
£13 18s. 8d.; and subscriptions to the amount of £30 9s. 6d. were 
received during the year—making a total of £44 8s. 2d. Theexpendi- 
ture has been £22 9s. 8d.—leaving a balance in hand at the end of the 
year of {21 18s. 6d.; and five subscriptions outstanding. 

At the spring meeting, held in the Council Chamber, Cambridge, by 

the kind permission of the Mayor, the President, the late Mr. W. 
Duesbury, delivered his Inaugural Address, which was of very great 
interest to the Association; and Mr. J. A. Fielding read a paper on 
“The Protection of the Gas Engineer,” which was discussed. The 
members and friends dined together in the evening at Ye Olde Castel 
Hotel, Cambridge. 
_ The autumn meeting of the Association was held at Melton Mowbray, 
in the Collis Memorial Hall, under the presidency of Mr. C. E. Jones, 
P.P. (in the absence, through illness, of the late President, Mr. W. 
Duesbury), when two very able papers were read—on ‘Gas Cookers,”’ 
by Mr. W. H. Mainwaring, and on “ Purification of Coal Gas,’’ by Mr. 
].G. Hawkins. Both papers elicited good discussions. 

Prior to the meeting, the members were entertained to lunch at the 
8as-works, by the Directors of the Melton Mowbray Gas Company, 
and In the evening dined together at the George Hotel—Mr. C. E. 
in the chair, supported by Geo. Fitton, Esq., the Chairman, and 

4 Geo. Rose, the Secretary, of the Melton Mowbray Gas Company. 
foll he Officers for the year 1894 were elected at this meeting, as 
G lows: President, Mr. W. J. Carpenter ; Vice-President, Mr. C. W. 
} sg ; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. H. Wimburst; 
W. ltors, Messrs. F. Weller and Charles Ellis; Committee, Mr. 

a Wells and Mr. J. G. Hawkins. 
oa of the Committee are due to those members who have 
te re uted papers during the year ; also to other gentlemen who have 

ats €ir assistance for the success of the meetings at Cambridge and 
pst Mowbray. Your Committee express their desire that each 
ams er will undertake to render all the assistance in his power in 

Ng Papers and using his influence on behalf of the Association. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
W. J. CarPENTER, Vice-President. 

M H. Wimuurst, Hon. Sec. and Treas. 

r “ CarTER remarked that nothing now remained for him to do 
ce make way for the gentleman who was elected at the last 

78 to fill the position of President for the current year. 





In doing this, he would venture to express the hope (and he 
felt sure it would prove to be the case) that the year upon which 
Mr. Carpenter was entering would be long remembered by him 
as the best one of his professional career. 


THE LATE PRESIDENT. 


The PreEsIpENT, on taking the chair, said his first duty was 
a particularly painful one. It had reference to the decease of 
their truly able friend and President for the past year, Mr. W. 
Duesbury. He was sure all those who knew him thought a 
great deal of him, of what he did, and also of his character. 
It fellto him to move: “That the sincerest sympathy of the 
members of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association 
and of this meeting be accorded to Mrs. Duesbury and family 
in the irreparable loss they have sustained.” 

Mr. MITCHELL, in seconding the motion, said he was sorry 
the occasion had arisen for him to perform this duty, because 
he was sure he was not alone in saying that they missed Mr. 
Duesbury very much. He was confident that all who had 
known him—if only for a few years—had found that he was in 
possession to a great extent of tbat unfailing courtesy and that 
real fidelity of brotherhood which an Association of that kind 
was meant to foster. He was ever ready to meet and give to 
his professional brethren any benefit that it was in his power 
to impart in the way of information and friendly intercourse, 
which went far to make life pleasant among those who had to 
do with what was sometimes very trying work, 

The resolution was passed by the members silently rising. 


The PresipenT then delivered the following 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen,—I am anxious to thank you for the great honour 
you have conferred upon me by electing me as your President 
for this year; andI am aware that my many shortcomings, and 
comparatively short experience, will make my position one in 
which all your sympathy and indulgence will be needed. I 
promise you, however, that my energies shall be given to the 
work before us; and I sincerely hope that the interests of this 
Association will move a step forward, and that we may all derive 
some benefit from our meetings. 

Briefly sketching by the way the career of this organization, 
it is pleasing to note the result of the energetic handling it has 
received, and to offer a few words of congratulation to those 
whose endeavours have been constant in the welfare, general 
conduct, and also the utility. of all its affairs and doings. I 
trust that in the future we shall do our very best to maintain 
and strengthen the position to which the Eastern Counties Gas 
Managers’ Association has attained. 

There can be no question as to the benefits derivable from 
periodical meetings of men whose minds are trained to bear 
upon one common issue. The interchange of ideas, at any time 
occurring, must have advantageous effect. Looking back at the 
work accomplished by the many eminent gas engineers, for the 
good and improvement of their fellows and the industry gene- 
rally, we cannot but have a profound admiration for the esti- 
mable qualities which have been the mainspring of their toil, and 
the unselfish manner in which their labours have been con- 
tinued. The result of so much careful study has been given to 
us, to our advancement; and the many subjects which consti- 
tute our daily business life have been rendered easy of under- 
standing, added to which we may safely say that the fields 
which have been opened up by suggestive research, continue 
to yield important returns. 

During the past few years, new ideas have been promulgated, 
and keen attention has been devoted to the more salient 
features of gas manufacture. In point of fact, gas production 
may be described as being in an interest-absorbing condition, 
inasmuch as we would appear to be entering upon a [period 
likely to evolve further important developments, more particu- 
larly perhaps as regards the questions of oil gas, carburetted 
water gas, the enrichment by petroleum spirit, and last, but not 
least, the handling of raw materials and the reduction of retort- 
house labour. 

Enrichment of poor coal gas by gas obtained from crude 
petroleum or other rough oils, is now exercising the minds of 
many engineers; and, so far as I am able to learn, the results 
obtained are distinctly satisfactory, not only from the fact of 
cheaply increasing the illuminating power, but that, by its 
application, the troubles occasioned by deposits of naphthalene 
are completely overcome—a point in itself worthy of note. 
Carburetted water gas has certainly taken practical form in 
this country, and has the appearance of becoming more gene- 
rally adopted, not only on account of the convenience of being 
able to produce a large quantity of illuminating gas at com- 
paratively short notice, but that, by its means, the consumption 
of coal may be lessened ; and, in these days of combinations of 
coalowners and labour disturbances, the presence of a water-gas 
plant on a gas-works must incline to reduce the anxieties of the 
manager. How far the coal consumption may be reduced by 
the application of water gas requires considerable reflection. 
The quantity of coke required for its production must of neces- 
sity become a factor to be considered in the calculations; and I 
am inclined to the idea that, in the case of the average gas 
concern, the practical limit of operations is somewhat cramped 
on this account. 

Enrichment by petroleum spirit, as by the Clark process, is 
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looked on favourably by engineers who have the plant in 
operation. It is the readiness with which the apparatus can be 
brought into action that strikes one more particularly ; but the 
certainty of immediate increase in illuminating power is a 
most important feature. The systems of enrichment by oil or 
spirit render us independent of rich cannels (which are so very 
difficult to obtain, and so costly to employ); and they will doubt- 
less become more generally used as time and requirements 
demand. } : 

Much has been said anent the gas-coal combination ; and in 
some quarters quite an alarming view of the situation has been 
taken. That it is a matter requiring prompt attention, and 
careful watching, will not be denied; but I am sure it is un- 
necessary to jump to the conclusion that because coalowners 
combine they will succeed in permanently keeping prices above 
the proper market value. The following opinion of the 
Newcastle Chronicle (dated Feb. 17) will convey an idea as to the 
feeling of a section of commercial men in the North :— 

It is an attempt on the part of the coalowners of this district, 
especially the owners of gas coal, to artificially raise and maintain 
the price of coal. The coalowners are just doing what the miners 
have attempted todo. They wanted to keep up the rate of wages by 
restricting the cutput, beating blacklegs, and punishing, as far as they 
were able, all and sundry who sympathized with the independent 
miners who honestly tried to earnas much money as they could. The 
combined coalowners will do pretty much by the non-union owners 
what the miners do by non-union pitmen. There is no difference in 
principle between the two combinations. We believe the principle is 
unsound, and that, in practice, it will be found to be injurious. We 
have repeatedly condemned the exclusive and protectionist policy of 
the miners ; and we now condemn, with even greater emphasis, a like 
policy on the part of the coalowners. They at least profess to be 
better educated, and better informed than their workmen. They 
ought to know something of the laws of trade. If they do, they must 
know that they are violating its first conditions. They can no more 
raise the price of coal beyond its market value by combination than 
the miners can raise the market value of wages by a similar course of 
procedure. What astounds us is that intelligent men in this pre- 
sumably enlightened age should recur to customs whose fallacies were 
exploded generations, almost centuries, ago. Everybody who knows 
anything about the coal trade knows the disastrous history of the Coal 
Vend. The arrangements covered by that name went on for a short 
time. But they were always broken; and when they did break, the 
competition was keener and more bitter than ever. There are instances 
where coalowners have made a bargain in the coal trade office not to 
sell coals below a certain price, yet before the same men who made the 
bargains had got to the Quayside, they had violated their engagements, 
not by reducing the price, but by secretly agreeing to allow the pur- 
chaser an extra discount or some concession equivalent to it. Some- 
thing like that will again take place. All the fine-drawn arrangements 
that coalowners can concoct are valueless in the presence of economic 
laws, which are as arbitrary and as unvarying as the seasons. Ifa 
man has a patent, or half-a-dozen men have patents, he or they may 
manage to keep up the price of the commodities they manufacture, 
because there are only a few of them; and their methods of production 
are protected by law. But itis the height cf folly to suppose, when 
scores of persons are interested in an open trade like the coal trade, that 
they can be restrained by any voluntary arrangement that a majority 
of them can make. Supposing the coalowners did raise prices, the gas 
companies would utilize other products to make gas; and the public would 
increase their consumption of oil and electricity for both heating and 
illuminating purposes. We regret extremely that the coalowners have 
taken this unwise and retrograde step. It is doomed to failure; but 
assuming that it does not fail, its effect will be calamitous to the entire 
coal-field. 

As a matter of course, we must acknowledge a weakness for 
low prices ofraw materials when we are buyers; but looking at 
the question broadly, we must also admit that the great fluctua- 
tions experienced during the last few years have not been for 
the general good of gas concerns or trade either. The coal 
strike or stoppage of the Midland collieries has received con- 
siderable attention at the hands of men whose wont it is to 
place the various sides of the question before us in a readable 
and instructive manner; but we cannot, unfortunately, point to 
any likely method of bringing owners and men to work together 
to their common good. It would appear that the best-inten- 
tioned gentlemen, whose great abilities have been so generously 
given, and so tardily received, do not meet with that confidence, 
without which a satisfactory solution of this great wages ques- 
tion is impossible. The situation at the present moment is not 
by any means a reassuring one ; and it seems very extraordinary 
that we have rumours of the owners crying ‘“‘ unremunerative 
prices" so quickly following the capitulation of last autumn. 
Whether we are to witness continued bickerings during the next 
few months, with a further stoppage, yet remains to be seen. 
Anyhow the market is not likely to be easy or even steady until 
some well-defined, level-headed settlement is arrived at. If 
evil conditions are to be constantly with us, I would prefer that 
of a coal combination to the unsettled state of affairs preceding 
a miners’ strike. There are none of us, I am convinced, who 
object to pay a fair market value for our requirements—in fact, 
a price which shall be equally fair to workers, vendors, and 
consumers ; and believing as I do thatcommon sense and reason 
will ultimately rule predominant, our anxieties on this score 
should not be allowed to increase. 

As regards the handling of coal, &c., we cannot but encourage 
the zeal which marks the work of the several individuals who 
make it their cbject to bring about a means to economy in this 
respect. There is a decided improvement in the machinery 








now employed to reduce the heaviest labour in connection with 
retort-house duties; and I think we may fairly say that un. 
doubted saving has arisen where such machinery has been 
applied. The elevating and storing machinery as now seen 
in many works must compare very favourably with the older 
methods, where material was handled several times previous 
to reaching the carbonized point. The less we handle the 
coal, the more economical the working; and it becomes in. 
cumbent upon us to see that we do not throw away money by 
inattention to this point. : 

Capital has not hitherto been too lavishly expended upon 
labour-saving appliances in retort-houses ; and the extraordinary 
distrust of means mechanical has always appeared to me to be 
inexplicable. We have had, I willingly admit, many instances 
contrary to my remark; but, in the main, gas concerns have 
neglected to take advantage of or to encourage mechanism ina 
general sense. We find, even in latter-day construction, retort. 
houses so cramped that modern notions as to lucrative working 
cannot be carried out satisfactorily; and that we should give 
our earnest consideration to these points in future is my idea in 
bringing the matter under your notice. 

We have, however, in these go-ahead days, many means of 
overcoming difficulties; and the inclined system of retorts 
recommends itself to one as a means of increasing the produc. 
tion on a given area, especially so in any instance where the 
retort-house is too narrow to admit of mechanical stoking with 
horizontal retorts. It is worth noting that this gravitation 
system is gradually taking up the place predicted for it. The 
idea must be admitted excellent on all sides; and the working 
out of details is in such hands as to leave no anxiety as to 
thoroughness. ; 

It is in the retort-house we must look for still greater 
economies. The wages item is considerable ; and, although it is 
no novelty to introduce this subject, the fact remains that, per 
ton of coal carbonized, the charge has increased rather than 
decreased. There are various reasons why this increase has 
taken place during the last few years; but cannot we do some. 
thing to reduce the carbonizing charge substantially. Taking 
an instance where the works are favoured with wharf accommo. 
dation, and where a system of cranes, waggons, and overhead 
railway is employed, we find that the cost from vessel to store, 
as far as my experience takes me, does not exceed ts. per ton. 
Compare this with the amount returned as the average cost 
per ton as carbonizing wages; and the difference is not readily 
arrived at. When we analyze the figures, we find that, roughly 
speaking, our coal, in a favourable case, costs us slightly over 
3s. per ton from the vessel to the coke yard. Now to my mind 
the figures are suggestive of improvement. Studying the 
question with a view to a remedy, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that we have not sufficiently directed our attention to 
the undoubted advantages and saving to be derived by handling 
the coal in greater bulk. : 

Our expenses are piled up by our method of what might be 
described as fractional distillation, which is going on throughout 
the country. The weight per charge has not been materially 
altered, excepting to be reduced, since the days of the ovens; 
and I am strongly of opinion that our line is not the correct 
one in fixing such a small quantity of coal for each successive 
operation. *We have undoubtedly obtained as much gas per 
ton of coal as possible; and it now remains for us to define 
the limit to which we may go as regards the quantity of coal 
to be called a charge. If it is possible to largely increase it, 
the advantageous application of machinery will be still more 
apparent. It will doubtless be said that, with larger retorts, 
the structural alterations added to the difficulties to be over- 
come in adopting new systems, will absorb any saving deriv 
able ; but I am convinced to the contrary. d 

The manipulation of coke appliances as now seen in many 
important works isa pleasing feature in the march of labour- 
saving ideas. These systems have the advantage of being 
methodical, and are carried out at small cost. Storing coke 
is, however, a very questionable matter; the loss occasioned 
thereby being an important item. 

Taking gas plant in its usual course, we do not find much 
that is new in hydraulic main details, condensers, washers, of 
scrubbers; but the question of purification is continually 
receiving the application it deserves, and is an all-absorbing 
point to many active minds. We have not, it is true, arrived 
at a state when purification can be conducted in closed vessels, 
so much desired, and so necessary where works are conducted 
in close proximity to towns; but much has been accomplished 
of an encouraging and highly instructive character. My expetl- 
ence in this direction may be described with perhaps some 
interest to you. Experimenting with a view to reducing the 
nuisance occasioned by changing lime vessels, air was admitted 
at various points previous to the exhauster. The ratio of air 
admitted to gas was varied, in order to determine the required 
proportion for distinctive kinds of material; and, in my opinion, 
1 to 2 per cent. is a safe figure. Increasing or decreas. 
within reasonable bounds, the quantity of air did not whe 
produce the desired effect on the lime. By introducing 0-1 : 
of iron in each vessel—i.c., a layer of oxide 24 inches thick a 
the bottom, and two layers of lime, each about 7 inches thick = 
the top—the results obtained were decidedly favourable ; oi 
lime being taken out quite dry, inodorous, and presenting a we 
weathered appearance. 
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My observations of the working of the vessels have led me to 
the following conclusions: That it is better to largely reduce 
the sulphuretted hydrogen contained in the gas previous to 
allowing it to enter the lime vessels. Moreover, the tempera- 
ture is increased by using oxide first; and by the consequent 
comparative absence of moisture, the resistance is lessened. To 
verify my experiments, I have repeated them since the com- 
pletion of our new catch purifiers; and we now work with six 
yessels—four oxide and lime in a cycle, and two oxide catch 
purifiers. The quantity of lime being increased as required is 
sufficient to reduce the sulphur compounds within 15 grains 
per 100 cubic feet; and the material when removed is of such a 
nature as to cause less anxiety, compared with our previous 
working, beyond which the cost is considerably reduced. 

As regards distribution, great efforts are needed to withstand 
the inroads of oil and the application of electricity; and the 
prepayment meter is fortunately standing us in good stead, and 
assisting us to a degree beyond all expectations. The houses 
hitherto without gas must have our attention; and we must 
endeavour to cultivate the small consumer, whose wants in 
many cases have been somewhat neglected. Given that the 
fittings cost him nothing, and that gas in fair quantity can be 
purchased for a penny, I think we may take it to ourselves that 
our new consumer will not change his light for either oil or 
electricity, notwithstanding that the latter might be put on his 
premises on the prepayment system. 

The importance of complete workshops cannot be overrated 
in these competitive times; and gas authorities who neglect 
this matter will do well to consider it. The more we can do to 
promote smartness in tackling complaints and the thorough 
fitting of everything in connection with the consumers’ supply 
will do much to enable us to hold our position in the race for 
supremacy. I am not prepared to argue that all gas concerns 
should or should not take upon themselves the whole details of 
fitting, although much might be said upon the matter; but I am 
prepared to guarantee the fact that all persons in erecting 
dwelling-houses or large buildings would do well to obtain the 
advice of a qualified authority previous to completing their 
arrangements as to gas supply. Such advice is always at hand; 
being easily obtainable from the local superintendent, whose 
ideas as to the sizes of pipes and the materials to be used, as also 
general views as to what is really required, would doubtless 
benefit all concerned. To go farther, everything is to be said 
in favour of the registration of gas-fitters, and a properly con- 
structed schedule for their guidance in any work undertaken. 

The growth of our rival electricity does not awe one with its 
rapidity, neither does the long-promised cheapening of its 
generation and application become very evident. Previous to 
the consideration of electric lighting, public bodies were content 
to rigidly economize in the amount of light distributed in the 
thoroughfares. Since then, however, we find a general desire for 
lamps of enormous candle power, even at extreme cost; and, 
unfortunately for us, the general public, being unaware of the 
difference between the expense of the ordinary 5 feet per hour 
gas-lamp and that of the high-power arc light, are apt to make 
distinctly unfair comparisons. Personally, I do not begrudge 
the electricians anything they may claim as to the success or 
Non-success of their schemes; but one cannot help feeling 
somewhat perplexed at the statements as to cost, and ‘amused 
at the calculations made on the assumption of a possibility of 
working at full load 24 hours per day. 

It is worthy of note that, in providing for the generation of 
electricity in connection with the Great Yarmouth installation, 
gas-engines will be employed to sustain a portion of the required 

oad; and I am glad to place it on record that the Local 
Authority and the Gas Company do not take that pessimistic 
view of each others’ actions as have been, unfortunately, to my 
mind, too evident in some instances I have known. This is as 
it should be. We as engineers know we have a place; and as 
ong as we can be of some assistance to one another by breadth 
of feeling and touch, it is certainly our duty to see that our 
telations shall run in pleasant grooves. 

In conclusion, I feel that our industry is progressing ; and as 
an instance of its financial soundness, it is but necessary to 
point to the elasticity of its resources during the last few years 
of comparatively heavy expenses. As may be seen by the 
returns to hand of gas concerns throughout the country, there 
; every evidence of a healthy condition of affairs. Large 

idends have been paid, and but few instances occur where 
substantial increases in price have been permanent. The 
moral points, in my opinion, to the excellence of management— 
a the tact and ability displayed by all concerned in the 
oe of gas affairs, and, moreover, to the complete 
pena of details as exemplified by the engineers of this 
ere: ty. Gentlemen, these meetings are conducive to this 

al some state of things; and seeing that the past history 
$ So well, let us persevere, and, if possible, make a finer 
ap for the future, 

bean? thank you for the kind manner in which you have 
sins . my remarks to-day; and I can only hope that, in 
in the es it measure, I have made myself worthy of your choice 

onice in which you have placed me. 


Mr. J. Barton (P 
ARTO} eterborough) proposed a vote of thanks to 
ney esident for his valuable ahaeen. It contained, he said, 
of interest; and there was no doubt the members would 





derive considerable benefit from it by reading it quietly at home 
when it was published. 

Mr. F. WELLER (Southtown, Yarmouth) seconded the motion, 
which was cordially agreed to. 

The PREsIDENT, in reply, said it had given him the utmost 
possible pleasure in doing the little he had done in preparing 
the address ; and he heartily thanked the members for the way 
in which they had received it. Continuing, he said that the 
Secretary had been unable to get a paper for the meeting; and 
so the Committee had proposed that they should discuss the 
two subjects mentioned on the agenda. He would therefore 
invite the members to deal first with the question of 


DIFFERENTIAL PRICES OF GAS. 


Mr. MITCHELL believed that differential prices for gas were 
generally advocated on business lines—that was to say, their 
friends who were in favour of them said that the seller of any 
article would offer better terms to alarge buyerthan he would to 
a small one. Personally, he confessed this looked very feasible ; 
but he thought there was a primary point which the supporters 
of a differential price for gas seemed to overlook—that the 
position of a gas company was not that of an ordinary trader. 
A gas company was a corporation which existed under certain 
parliamentary powers; and they had to carry out those powers 
in a way for the benefit of the public whom they were empowered 
to supply. He did not think that Parliament really meant that 
they were to sell their product at a variety of prices to suit their 
customers. Heconsidered that the small consumer was entitled 
to the same price as the large one, just as the small ratepayer 
was not called upon to pay a higher rate than the ratepayer 
who owned a shop ora valuable residence. He contended 
that on these lines there should be one price to the consumers 
of an article which could not be obtained from anyone but the 
company who held certain privileges in a district. He could 
understand that a shopkeeper, with others competing against 
him, might well say that it suited him better to get a certain 
price for any article from a large consumer than to make a 
universal charge. Buta gas company did not supply their gas 
on the same lines, as the consumer could not go to another 
shop for a supply of gas. He maintained that a small con- 
sumer was entitled to receive a supply at the same price as his 
neighbour. This was laying it down on a general basis; but 
when they came to details, they found it was extremely difficult 
to make two prices. Some gas companies stated that they 
would allow a reduction to customers burning (say) 100,000 
cubic feet. But what about the man who consumed 1000 feet 
less? Cases of this kind produced a great deal of ill-feeling, 
and caused the gas manager no end of difficulty in discussing 
the point with the customer, who would say: ‘Why should I 
not have my gas at the same price as my neighbour; is not 
my money and custom as good ashis? He didnot think gas 
companies could despise their small customers. The large 
consumers were limited; but the small ones formed the bulk of 
acompany’s business. He believed in the lowest possible price, 
and one price to all. 

Mr. J. T. JoLtirFe (Ipswich) did not think they could lay 
down any hard-and-fast line as to differential prices. There 
were certain cases and occasions when it was necessary to 
make a difference, although in principle he believed the price 
should be as nearly uniform as possible, as he could see no real 
or valid reason why there should be great differences. It was 
true the large consumer took a considerable bulk of gas; and 
therefore the amount of leakage from the pipes supplying him 
was small in proportion. But admitting this, and admitting 
also that the cost of collection in his case was lower than fer a 
multitude of small consumers, yet he thought if the two were 
added together, it made such an infinitesimal difference that 
5 per cent. would coverit. He could not, however, help looking 
a little farther than this, because he had a case in mind in 
which a large factory was now considering the advisability of 
going in fora gas-engine, and it was a question whether they 
should adopt a Dowson gas plant or coal gas. They could not 
use the latter at the price at which it was sold in the town of 
which he was speaking. Might this not be a case in which it 
would be expedient to try and meet the customer? It was 
possible they might allow them a rebate, and yet make it 
answer their purpose to supply the gas. Personally, he was 
against having large differences, if they could be avoided; but 
there were times when it might be to the advantage of the 
company to charge a differential price. 

Mr. J. G. Hawkins (Spalding) said he did not like differential 
prices, if they could be avoided; and he instanced a similar 
case to that mentioned by Mr. Jolliffe. One of his consumers 
had a large gas-engine; and he was talking of putting down a 
Dowson plant, unless the Town Commissioners were prepared 
to make a considerable reduction in their price for gas. He 
(Mr. Hawkins) made inquiries as to whatthe Dowson gas would 
be likely to cost per 1000 cubic feet ; and he was told it would 
be about 6d. [Some of the members disagreed as to this 
figure.] Ifthey were expected to reduce the price to anything 
like that figure, he thought it would be better to let them put 
down a Dowson plant. There was no doubt it was a very im- 
portant question as to whether a reduction should be allowed 
to people who consumed gas for motive power. The gas was 
used in the daytime ; and he liked to encourage day consump- 
tion as much as possible, as, if they could increase it, they 
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lowered the leakage in a corresponding degree. He thought 
they ought to take this into account; but it should only be 
applied to users of engines, stoves, and appliances employed for 
alga other than lighting. If possible, however, he should 
ike to see the price reduced to every consumer to the lowest 
possible point, rather than have differential charges. 

Mr. Wimuurst referred to the system of discounts which he 
has in vogue at Sleaford. He said the charge for gas was 
38. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. But at the end of the year they 
went through the accounts, and if a man had used between £10 
and {20 worth of gas, they allowed him 5 per cent.; between 
£20 and £30, 7} per cent.; and above £30, 10 percent. They 
found that this plan worked extremely well; but, of course, it 
involved a little extra clerical work. What he maintained was 
that, in the case of large consumers, more profit was made; 
and so if they could give them an advantage, it was their duty to 
do so. Collection of their accounts cost less; the leakage was 
not so great; and at Sleaford they never made a bad debt 
through a large consumer. For many years past, they had 
found their system work very satisfactorily ; and the other con- 
sumers did not grumble at the price charged them. He might 
add that 60 per cent. of the gas was burned by consumers 
entitled to the discounts. 


Mr. Joun WEst (Manchester) was invited by the President to 


join in the discussion. Having remarked that he was pleased to 
find there was a difference of opinion on this question, he said that 
most of them generally adhered to the method in vogue at the 
place where they were brought up. In his own case, however, 
he might say that he received his training at Northampton, 
where they had what he might call very differential prices; and 
he believed they still retained them. During his experience 
there, he found there was a little discontent in connection with 
the system. A man was supposed to have a reduction if he 
burned 150,000 or 250,000 cubic feet; and this brought about 
some dissatisfaction. It wasa question of ‘crossing the line.” 
He had known of one ortwo cases in the large shoe factories 
where they had looked at the meters to see if they had crossed 
the line; and, if they found they had not, and were within 
reasonable distance of it, they had actually blown the gas away, 
in order to get over it. This was a waste which he objected to 
on principle; and from his fifteen years’ experience at North- 
ampton, he did not think the system was fair or equitable. As 
Mr. Mitchell had observed, gas companies came somewhat out- 
side the lines of ordinary commercial transactions. They had 
no competition, but they were monopolies regulated by Act of 
Parliament ; and he fancied the Legislature imagined that the 
companies would each fix a price common to all consumers. 
Taking two grocers or two tailors who were selling things on 
commercial lines, and one happened to be in a position to burn 
a larger quantity of gas than the other, the gas company, by 
charging the wealthier man a lower price, handicapped the 
poorer tradesman. This applied more especially to engineering 
businesses, where they had a large number of men using gas 
rather lavishly. He (Mr. West) did not think it would be just 
to handicap him against another man in his line of trade in 
Manchester. He was a respectable man, and paid for his gas 
as the account became due; and he could not see why the 
suppliers of gas with a monopoly, should tax him because the 
other man happened to be rather a better customer. The supply 
of gas was a very different thing to his own business, in which 
he had to buy and sell goods in competition with others. He 
would go into the open market, where he had a good many 
people he could buy from; and then, of course, the question 
of percentages came in. Again, when he was in competition 
with: others in selling his goods, then it was perhaps to his 
advantage to give a little extra discount so as to secure an 
order. He held the firm conviction that every shareholder of 
a gas company was entitled to his full maximum dividend. 
Now assuming, for argument’s sake, that they had to make a 
profit of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet to pay the shareholders’ dividend, 
why should they ask one consumer to pay 8d. or 9d. per 1000 
cubic feet towards this profit, and another man only 3d. or 4d.? 
He maintained that they should ask the consumers to pay a 
price that would make up the dividend fairly all round. It 
seemed to him that the “little fish ” were becoming very sweet 
to gascompanies now. In London they were rapidly taking up 
small meters; and they would in some districts become the 
chief supporters of the gas companies. His conviction that 
differential prices were wrong led him to consider how he could 
upset this pernicious system when he went to Maidstone. It 
was not carried on there on a large scale; but most of the 
large consumers had gas at a price much cheaper than the 
others. He went in for reducing the price to the lowest 
possible figure, and to serve all alike, even the Local Board. 
He did not see why the Board should be supplied at a lower 
figure than anyone else, as they were merely a multiplicity 
of small consumers, with considerable leakages. There was 
one very large firm who entered into a seven years’ contract 
at a rather high rate; but through the improvements in the 
manufacture of gas and the consequent reductions in price, they 
were paying more than the other consumers before the con- 
tract expired. They thought that the Company would then 
allow them to start again at a much lower rate; but he came 
to the conclusion that the margin of profit was so small 
that they could not afford to let them have gas at a cheaper 
rate than other people, although they consumed about 7 million 





cubic feet per annum. At the present time, he believed the 
gas consumers at Maidstone were all on an equality; ang 
he did not think there was an individual who paid less thay 
any other, not even excepting the Local Board. Of course, 
there were cases, such as the one Mr. Jolliffe had indicated, 
where a small discount might be allowed. If, for example, they 
had a Government establishment taking a quantity of gas direct 
from the works, that was worth something on account of the 
saving of leakage, and in certain instances large consumers might 
be granted a small discount. With regard to encouraging the 
use of gas for domestic purposes, he thought it was questionable 
whether the price should be reduced ; but he had an open mind 
as to the desirability of allowing a little larger discount for 
gas supplied to engines for manufacturing purposes during the 
daytime, to keep the mains going. Gas managers should not 
be frightened by Dowson gas. When he was Engineer at the 
Manchester Gas-Works, this bogie was put before him; and he 
made some experiments, with the result that he found an 
engine required four or five volumes of the Dowson gas to one 
volume of Manchester 20-candle gas. Besides this higher 
consumption, they had to add the interest on the Dowson plant, 
and the cost of manufacture; so that he did not think gas 
managers need be afraid of Dowson gas coming into compe- 
tition with them for engines. Of course, it was convenient to 
have Dowson gas in works where ordinary gas could not be 
obtained. Briefly, his own opinion on the question under con- 
sideration was that they should have one price; and in very 
exceptional cases a small discount might be allowed. 

Mr. Barron stated that he was not an advocate of differential 
rices, as it was not fair to the small consumer, who like the 
arge consumer, used as much gas as he required. When they 

were considering the price they would charge for gas, they 
took, of course, the working expenses and interest charges, and 
found what the gas would cost delivered to the consumers. 
Some of them sold gas as cheaply as they could afford; and 
after they had paid all charges, they had something less than 
1d. surplus per 1000 cubic feet. Now if they charged a differ- 
ential price, they would be selling the gas for less than it cost; 
and would this, he asked, be fair to the small consumer? He 
maintained that it would not, as it prolonged the time when they 
would make a certain profit which would enable the gas com: 
pany to reduce the price to their small customers. 

Mr. CarTER remarked that, as far as the discussion had gone, 
it had left his mind in a somewhat perplexed condition; and 
he believed that he could in half an hour produce reasons and 
arguments in favour of either course, which might be unanswer- 
able. He thought it was a question which should be settled in 
every case with regard to what was expedient. He did not 
think they would be successful in claiming parliamentary sane: 
tion only for an identical price. It was true that most of 
them had a maximum price imposed upon them, above which 
they could not go; but he never heard of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee requiring any gas company or corporation seeking 
legislative authority to give an undertaking that they would 
not go below a certain figure. He believed they were to be 
at liberty to go as far as they liked. It seemed to him that the 
case was well illustrated by Mr. West. In the first part of bis 
speech, he vigorously contended for one and the same price in 
a district; but, at the close of his remarks, he said that condi: 
tions and circumstances might obtain where it would be advis- 
able to give the position away. 

Mr. A. Drace observed that at East Dereham their make of 
gas was only about ro million cubic feet a year; and he believed 
they charged the most differential prices of any undertaking 
round about. They charged 3s. per 1000 cubic feet for gas con 
sumed in stoves during the summer; 3s. gd. for gas used in 
engines; and 4s. 6d. for lighting. The reason they charged these 
different prices was because gas-stoves were used more in the 
summer; and were it not for this consumption, they would 
hardly be able to keep a man going in the summer. The gas- 
engines were also used very much during the summer. Out of 
their make of 10 millions, the engines consumed 2 millions ; and 
the stoves 14 millions—making 3} millions, which he did not 
think they would sell if it were not for the differential charges: 
He thought if small gas undertakings would take up this ques 
tion more, they would find an increasing consumption during the 
summer months. 

Mr. Best believed that gas companies, especially small ones, 
would do a good stroke of business by taking off, if possl 4 
4d. or 6d. from the price from the beginning of April to the en 
of September. He did not believe in making a concession to the 
big consumer, because as a rule he was in a large way % 
business, and was earning more money than the small consumer 
and therefore could better afford to pay. —_ 

Mr. F. WELLER (Southtown, Yarmouth) expressed the —, 
that, in the case of small works, it was necessary, in order 


keep the large consumers, to make them some reduction. Fs 
his own case, if they lost one or two of their papa wel 


Great Eastern Railway Company and the Corporation— trict 
might have to shut up shop. He believed he had in his dis “a 
one of the largest gas-engines working in the Eastern peery 
(24-horse power); and he did not think he would have ha : 


they had not made some difference in the price. They < say) 
Mr. Wimhurst, a kind of sliding-scale. If a consumer uset 


ree t 
£20 worth of gas, he obtained a discount of 5 per wage ‘eet, 


cooking they had reduced the price 6d. per 1000 
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so as to encourage day consumption. Large undertakings could 
be moreindependent than small ones making (say) only 14 million 
cubic feet per annum. ; ; : ol 

The PRESIDENT, in closing the discussion, said it had been 
very instructive. Like many of the speakers, he did not see 
how they were to avoid differential prices in certain cases; and 
at Great Yarmouth, they had one or two instances where they 
were obliged to make a reduction. He then invited discussion 
on the second subject mentioned on the agenda—viz., 


ARE METER-RENTS DESIRABLE? 


Mr. C. W. Grimwoop was not favourable to the imposition 
of meter-rents. At Sudbury he charged no meter-rent what- 
ever; and nothing for the services or the main cocks. Inci- 
dentally alluding to the penny-in-the-slot meters, he said he 
had tried to introduce them, but had been unsuccessful; and 
returning to the subject of meter-rents, he remarked that per- 
haps he was putting rather a hackneyed question in asking, 
Why should gas companies charge for their measures any more 
than butchers or other traders? In his opinion, they ought 
to charge a price for the gas sufficient to cover the hire of the 
meter; so that they should not be bothered with these un- 
pleasant rents. The first duty of the gas manager he considered 
was to earn the shareholders’ dividend ; and his second duty 
(which was almost as important) was to satisfy the consumers, 
and to keep on as friendly relations with them as possible. The 
more comfortable they made things for the consumer, the larger 
the number of consumers they would get. 

Mr. WimuursT held that gas companies were entitled to 
charge meter-rents. They had some consumers who in the 
summer time only used 100 or 200 cubic feet of gas, and he had 
cases where they burned no gas at all; and tosaddle the general 
body of consumers with the charge for the use of the meters of 
such consumers would be unjust. Mr. Grimwood had referred 
to grocers, butchers, and other traders who used scales and 
measures; but there was no similarity between them and the 
meters of gas companies. One set of scales or measures was 
used for all customers; while each individual gas consumer 
required a separate meter. In his opinion, therefore, the charge 
for meters was justifiable. 

Mr. H. S. Pike (Colchester) thought this a question which 
should be left to each gas company to settle for themselves. In 
some places they found a great deal of feeling against the payment 
of meter-rents; while in others they were paid very cheerfully, 
and the consumers would value more highly a reduction of price 
than they would the abolition of these rents. He also con- 
sidered the charge was fair and justifiable. A comparison had 
been made between scales and meters. But they had to 
spend a certain amount of capital on the meters; and the 
probability was that a great number of them in the summer 
time were doing nothing, and so the capital expended on them 
would be lying completely idle during that time, which was not 
just to the rest of the capital. 

Mr. MiTcHELL remarked that, as a question of equity, to give 
meters free was decidedly unfair. Mr. Wimhurst had touched 
upon the point of the whole question—that the meter was had 
by aconsumer for his personal use. Supposing a man burnt 
20,000 cubic feet of gas a quarter through a 3-light meter, while 
another consumer using the same quantity, from the nature of his 
business and the number of lights and hours he had to use gas, 
would want a 2o0-light meter, if they did away with meter-rents, 
they would be doing an injustice to the man with the 3-light 
meter. More capital would have to be spent to supply the 
20-light meter ; and therefore rents should be charged according 
to the size of the meter. 

Mr. JoLLIFFE mentioned that, in all Acts of Parliament, the 
power was given to the consumer to purchase and use his own 
meter; and therefore if gas companies did not charge meter- 
rents, the man who did not buy his own meter had an advan- 
tage over the one who did. On this ground alone, he thought 
that meter-rents were justifiable. 

Mr. J. H. Troucuton (Newmarket) thought it better that 
each company should decide this matter for themselves. In 
his town they charged meter-rents; and he thought it was the 
fairest thing to do. 

tr. Hawkins was of opinion that the meter-rent system was 

the only fair way of making the user of a large meter pay a 

Proper amount. There was no doubt that the meter was as 

much a part of the plant as the gasholder or the retort-house ; 

= as it was purchased out of capital for the special use of 
€ consumer, he ought to pay for it. 

— West observed that during the whole time he was 
Closely connected with gas-works, in all cases they charged 
hae rents ; and they looked to the profits from these rents to 
tod to pay the dividend. During the period he had anything 
ob ‘a with the meter-rent system, he did not remember anyone 
. jecting to it; and it seemed to him to be the most equitable 
oa charging for meters. If they did not charge for them 
cert " ee they would have to raise the price of gas. In 
the — ocalities where cottage consumers were being supplied, 
me * combined the rent of the meter and fittings with the 
princis, 7 gas; but so far as he knew, no one had given up the 
the 8 that there should be a certain ‘profit derived from 
aan on Like Mr. Hawkins, he looked upon the meters as 

LC parcel of a gas-works. 
‘VARTER thought that the movement of the past two or 





three years with regard to the penny-in-the-slot meter had to a 
certain extent given away altogether the question of charging 
meter-rents. They had seen the {development of a system in 
which a charge was made not only to cover the cost of the gas 
but also the cost of the provision of the meter and the fittings ; 
and if they were to try from now tothe day of judgment to 
determine this question on the strict basis of what was fair to 
each individual consumer, they would be trying to solve what it 
was impossible to solve. His own opinion was that if, in any place 
where it was the custom to charge meter-rents, they were viewed 
with anything like disfavour, without any hesitation he should 
say sweep them away. He had not made a calculation; but, 
speaking roughly, if they were to surrender the whole of the 
revenue derived from meters, he did not think it would add more 
than 1d. to the price of the gas. 

Mr. J. O. Pask (Bungay), alluding to Mr. Carter’s latter 
remarks, asked what he would do in the case of consumers who 
did not burn gas at all in one quarter. He had found consider- 
able dissatisfaction caused by charging a meter-rent ; and some 
small consumers had been lost through it. But as a matter 
of justice all round, he thought a rental should be charged. 

Mr. Best agreed that the meter-rent system was the best; 
but he could not concur with Mr. Carter that, if they abolished 
it, it would not add more than 1d. to the price of gas. In his 
case, it would mean 13d. or 2d. In their Acts of Parliament 
or Provisional Orders, the standard price of gas was fixed at a 
certain point; and beyond that point they could not draw a 
dividend. If they abolished the meter-rents and so knocked off 
13d. or 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, they depreciated the dividend 
by something like 25 per cent. 

The PresipENnT closed the discussion by saying he was in 
favour of meter-rents, though they ought to make the charge as 
low as possible, so as not to hurt the small consumer. 





THE AUTUMN MEETING. 

On the invitation of the PresIpENT, it was agreed to hold 
the next meeting at Great Yarmouth, on the second Thursday 
in September. 

VoTEs OF THANKS. 

The members fitly acknowledged the kindness of the Corpo- 
ration in lending the Association the room in which they had 
assembled that day, and also expressed their obligation to Mr. 
Mitchell for the hearty reception he had given them. 





At the close of the meeting, the members visited the famous 
ruins of the Abbey of St. Edmunds and the Botanical Gardens ; 
and later they dined together at the Suffolk Hotel—among the 
guests being the Chairman of the Gas Company (Mr. T. Ridley). 
On Thursday morning, those members and friends who stayed 
all night in Bury, drove, at the invitation of G. H. W. Hervey, 
Esq., in brakes to the Marquis of Bristol’s seat at Ickworth 
Park, some four miles distant, where they were met and 
received by Mr. Hervey, and conducted over Ickworth House, 
and shown round the park and gardens. He subsequently 
invited them to lunch in his residence, Ickworth Lodge, where 
they were met and received by the Marquis. The President 
expressed to Mr. Hervey and to Lord Bristol the Association’s 
appreciation of their great kindness in affording the members 
such a treat as a visit to the mansion and grounds, and of Mr. 
Hervey’s hospitality in providing lunch forthem. The members 
then returned to Bury, where they dispersed, after one of the 
most enjoyable meetings the Association has held. 


y~ 
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Death of Mr. G. Burt.—The death is announced of Mr. George 
Burt, head of the firm of Messrs. Mowlem, Burt, and Co., the 
well-known contractors. It took place suddenly, as the result 
of heart disease, last Wednesday, at his residence, Purbeck 
House, Swanage, in his 79th year. Deceased filled the office 
of Sheriff of London and Middlesex in 1878. He was also one 
of Her Majesty’s Lieutenants for the City; and a Magistrate 
for London, Westminster, Middlesex, and Dorset. He was the 
proprietor of both the gas and water works at Swanage. 

Death of Mr. W. Syms.—We regret to record the death, on 
the 15th inst., in his 74th year, of Mr. William Syms, who for 
upwards of 36 years filled the position of Secretary and Engi- 
neer of the Rochester Gas Company. Deceased had been in 
failing health for some months; but there was nothing to indi- 
cate that his active life would soon come to a close. In his 
early years, Mr. Syms devoted much of his leisure to general 
reading and the study of chemistry; and he subsequently gave 
lectures on this and other scientific subjects at the old 
Mechanics’ Institute at Chatham, of which he was for some 
time the Secretary. His studious habits enabled him to qualify 
himself for the appointment with the Rochester Gas Company, 
whose business he helped greatly to develop. He was for a 
considerable period one of the Auditors of the Brompton, &c., 
Water Company; and he served in a similar capacity various 
other institutions in the neighbourhood. Mr. Syms had a 
numerous circle of friends; his company being much enjoyed 
by all with whom he was brought into social intercourse. He 
has left a widow and four sons. The funeral took place last 
Saturday. 
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PROFESSOR LEWES ON LONDON COAL GAS. 


In the Journat last week (p. 706), we published the text of 
the paper on “ London Coal Gas and its Enrichment,” read 
by Professor Vivian B, Lewes, F.I.C., F.C.S., at the Society of 
Arts on the 11th inst. We now give a condensed report of the 
discussion thereon. 

Mr. C. C. CarPENTER, referring to the percentages of oxygen 
and carbonic acid, especially the latter, shown by the analyses, 
asked Professor Lewes if he considered it possible, with so high 
a percentage of carbonic acid as 0°75, to purify gas from sulphur 
compounds on the present system. He should also like to know 
how it was that so large a percentage could “ run the gauntlet ” 
of the lime boxes. This remark applied equally to the oxygen. 
There was a considerable quantity of sulphide of calcium in the 
lime boxes, and of sulphide of iron in the oxide boxes, both of 
which had an attraction for oxygen; and he could not under- 
stand how so much managed to get through. In 1851, 1876, 
and 1884, there appeared to be no carbonic acid whatever in 
London gas; and nearly.all of the purification was still done 
by lime. Notwithstanding this, however, the percentage in the 
Chartered Company’s gas had gone up to o’61. 

Mr. J. West said the general public were, as a rule, very 
ignorant on the points brought forward in the paper; and 
therefore they were much indebted to Professor Lewes for 
emphasizing them. Some twenty years ago, when he reada 
paper on a similar subject, it was supposed that gas engineers 
were against improvement. But he took it that it was as much 
to the benefit of gas companies as of consumers. It was well 
known to all gas engineers that the gas they made was not 
properly consumed, owing mainly to defective burners. If the 
public would spend a few shillings on proper burners, they 
would get the value from the gas which had been indicated. A 
few years ago, when reading a paper on this subject in Man- 
chester, he selected a number of burners from the public 
thoroughfares, and put them side by side with some of the most 
scientific burners made; and he was even surprised himself to 
find what poor burners were in use. Many of them were really 
not giving more than 25 per cent. of the light the gas was 
capable of yielding. A veryimportant point was the regulation 
of the supply of gas at the point of ignition; and he recom- 
mended that all burners should have a governor attached to 
them. He understood that at the regular testing-stations in 
London, the gas showed an average illuminating power of 
16} candles; but he noticed that, at one place where Professor 
Lewes had tested it, it did not reach this standard. He should 
like to have this explained. He once had a similar experience 
in a large city, where, at the legitimate testing-stations, the gas 
had its full illuminating power—it being tested there on a live 
main, wherein the bulk of the gas was on its way to the con- 
sumer. But, in the same city, others could not get anything 
like the illuminating power he obtained. It was afterwards 
found that, in the place where they had a bad record, the gas 
in the mains was very stagnant—there was none passing through 
them—and the services were small; and he did not consider 
that such a place was a proper one for testing the gas. There 
had been attempts to test at dead ends, and so on; but he did 
not think this was what the Act of Parliament intended. 

Mr. F. Livesey congratulated Professor Lewes on his bold- 
ness in bringing forward, in what he called a paper intended for 
consumers, a proposition to reduce the quality of gas, because, 
in all probability, the general opinion would be against him. 
At the same time, he (Mr. Livesey) desired to support this view, 
for the following reasons: Gas companies had two keen com- 
petitors—the electric light, which was used by the rich; and 
petroleum, which was used by the poorer classes, and was now 
sold at 4d. a gallon. The prosperity, and even the existence, of 
gas companies now depended on their supplying cheap gas, 
which was wanted in a great city not only for lighting but for 
other purposes. The late Sir William Siemens advocated a 
dual supply—one for lighting, and the other for heating and 
motive power. But, now that the streets were so crowded with 
gas and water pipes and telephone and electric wires, it was 
quite impracticable to consider this at all. There must be only 
one system of mains. If there were a lower quality of gas, no 
one would suffer much who wanted it for lighting; and those 
who used it for heating and cooking purposes would be gainers. 
If the enrichment of gas could be done away with, the price 
could be reduced; and if it could be brought down to 2s. 2d. or 
2s. per 1000 cubic feet, the demand would be enormous, and 
the smoke nuisance in towns might be largely reduced. Gas 
companies were now supplying the poorer classes with ‘coin ” 
meters, the demand for which was very great. He knew a case 
where a poor woman and her children, not properly clothed, 
burned gas during the intensely cold weather last January to 
keep themselves warm. They could find pennies to put in the 
meter, but they could not find enough money to buy coals. In 
one of these meters was found the sum of ros. which had been 
put there in a comparatively short time. If gas might be sold 
as it was made from Durham coal, without enrichment, the price 
could be reduced, and the supply would be more regular. To 
be sure of escaping penalties, gas of 18-candle power was often 
sent out; and this was not so well suited to the burners, and 
caused a smoky flame. Gas of 15-candle power would not 
diminish in quality so much between the works and the point 












of consumption. Whenever a gas company proposed anything, 
the public thought they wanted to take some advantage of 
them. But this was not so at all; they wanted to be able to 
supply cheaper gas, and to avoid being brought up at the Police 
Court, in company with criminals, and fined. Unfortunately, 
good burners were expensive; but he held that if Professor 
Lewes turned his attention to flat-flame burners, he would find 
it possible to greatly improve them—indeed, it had been done 
to some extent already. The flame should burn under a higher 
temperature, with the air supply regulated. If the gas came out 
at its full flow, it was impossible to get all the light out of it. 

Mr. G. T. Bei_py said he had been much interested in the 
paper, and especially in the suggestion that the illuminating 
power of gas should be reduced; his firm opinion being that, 
in consequence of the competition of electricity, a change in the 
opposite direction was more likely to be pressed for. He under. 
stood the reasons given for the proposed change were that 
the cost of enrichment was expensive; that this enrichment was 
to a great extent lost in the passage of the gas through the mains 
and pipes; and that the consumer used the gas so badly when 
it reached him that the difference of 2 candles in illuminating 
power would not be practically noticed. These were certainly 
very strong reasons; but he should like to give one or two 
reasons for dissenting from them. No detailed figures as to 
the cost of enrichment had been given by Professor Lewes ; but 
Mr. Livesey had suggested a possible reduction to 2s. 2d. or 2s, 
if enrichment were given up. This put the cost of enrichment 
at 3d. or 4d. per candle. Now, certainly, gas was being enriched 
by means of oil in the North at 4d. per candle per 1000 cubic 
feet in a thoroughly practical way; the gas, as delivered, being 
as permanent as before enrichment. At this rate, the total cost 
of enriching London gas to the present standard would be only 
14d. per 1000 feet. On the third point he could only speak in 
a very general way; but to consume gas economically in flat- 
flame burners, which were the only ones practicable, was, toa 
large extent, a question of pressure. With gas of high candle 
power, one might safely use higher pressure at the burner with- 
out unduly lowering the illuminating power. He was pleased 
to hear Mr. Livesey refer to the improvement of the flat-flame 
burner, for they could not afford to throw it aside. Those who 
had had experience with regenerative and incandescent burners 
knew how unsuitable they were for use in the ordinary houses 
of the poorer classes. 

Mr. C. GANDon agreed with Professor Lewes that it was a 
mistake to endeavour to produce gas of high illuminating power 
in the Metropolis. In Scotland, where they were in the region 
of the cannel fields, it was a different question altogether. In 
the interest of both consumers and gas companies, it would be 
better to have gas which could be made from Durham coal 
without any enrichment. Professor Lewes said that 15-candle 
gas could be produced from such coal; but he did not think this 
could be taken as the minimum, because it was liable at times 
to fall below that. He thought no restrictions should be placed 
on the companies by Parliament ; but they should be left free to 
produce the best gas they could, and at the cheapest rate. 

Mr. C. E. Bot.ey thought hardly any gas engineer would con- 
trovert what had been said as to the desirability of educating gas 
consumers in the proper use of the article supplied to them; 
and most engineers had endeavoured to furnish information by 
circulars and in other ways. But, though much improvement 
had been effected of late years in the utilization of gas, very 
often information proffered by gas companies was looked upon 
with some suspicion. If the public would only pay a little more 
attention to what they were told, many complaints would dis- 
appear. An important matter was to have a good pressure of 
gas up to the point of ignition, and there to regulate it, so as to 
maintain a steady flame and get the maximum amount of light. 
One point not yet touched upon was the shape of globes. The 
old-fashioned globe, with a narrow bottom, acted as a chimney, 
and distorted the flame; whereas one with a wide opening, 
which simply protected the flame from side draughts, allowed 
the maximum light to be obtained even from flat-flame burners. 
He was not surprised to see the percentage of carbon dioxide, 
after learning the quantity of water gas used, and knowing the 
difficulty there was formerly in getting rid of the large amount 
of carbonic acid produced in this way; but, on hearing what 
followed, he concluded that he must be mistaken in this view. 
He thought it would be well to lower the illuminating power 
of gas. But, whenever a gas company went to Parliament, the 
struggle always was to raise it further; and he rather doubted 
whether lowering it would not increase the trouble some mana- 
gers had with naphthalene. 

Mr. Price asked if the figures given for the flat-flame burners 
were arrived at by passing the gas through them at such a rate 
as would give the best results, or at what might be called the 
ordinary rates, He said he found, on testing flat-flame burners 
which were supposed to be consuming 4 cubic feet per hour, 
that they were really passing 10 or 12 cubic feet; and when 
the flow was reduced to about one-third, the improvement 10 
the light was very noticeable. 

Lieut.-Col. A. CuNNINGHAM, R.E., asked how it was that sul- 
phur was not mentioned as a constituent of the gas in any ) 
the analyses contained in the paper. It was stated that there 
was not much change in the constituents of coal gas during 
the last forty years; but he noticed that in the two principa 
ingredients—hydrogen and saturated hydrocarbons—there was 
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considerable change, and in some of the minor constituents. 
Nitrogen, for instance, which was of no use, had increased from 
only 0°3 per cent. up to 0°6 per cent. 

Professor LEwEs, in reply, said the increase in nitrogen since 
1851, when it was only 0°38 per cent., was due chiefly to the 
use of clay instead of iron retorts, which were more easily 
cracked; and thus allowed air to get in. Another reason was 
that in most works now a small quantity of air was mixed with 
the gas for purification purposes, which added to the nitrogen 
which got in through leakages. Mr. Carpenter raised a point 
of some interest and importance when he asked how it was 
that there was no carbonic acid in the analyses until 1894, and 
then there was from 0°25 to 0°75 percent. Well, the fact was, 
it was not there now; but, in applying the present process of 
analysis to enriched gas, they always found carbonic acid, 
although really it was not there. The reason was that the 
absorbent used to detect it had the power also of absorbing 
minute traces of the enrichers which had been put in; and 
these were recorded as carbon dioxide. He was at the present 
time trying to find out an absorbent which would be free 
from this objection, which attached to the use of sodic or 
potassic hydrate. With regard to Mr. West’s remarks, there 
was not a gas manager in the kingdom who did not support 
him in his contention that gas should only be tested from 
the large distributing mains. The trouble always commenced 
with the distribution through the smaller pipes; and the 
diminution in illuminating power shown in the gas tested at 
the Guildhall Chambers was dueto this cause. Mr. Livesey’s 
observations were very important; and the reasons he gave for 
cheapening gas, by doing away with the extra 1} candles, ought 
to be very carefully weighed. He (Professor Lewes) believed 
the effect of the competition of the electric light in the future 
would be to establish gas in an absolutely unassailable position 
as the fuel of the people; and anything which could be done 
to lower the price, and so hasten that day, would confer an 
immense benefit on the dwellers in large cities. In London, 
there were 6,000,000 tons of bituminous coal burned every year ; 
and no matter how perfect the stoves were—and gg per cent. of 
them were very bad—whenever fresh coal was put on, large 
quantities of smoke and oily matters were distilled out of it, and 
contaminated the air. It was the use of bituminous coal which 
made London fog what it was, and made it so lasting. The 
hydrocarbon vapours from the coal, by coating the little particles 
of mist, caused them to linger much longer than they would 
otherwise do. About forty years ago, Dr. Frankland made an 
experiment, which had not received sufficient attention. He 
took two evaporating basins, put into them equal weights of dis- 
tilled water, and blew on the surface of one a small quantity of 
coalsmoke. He then placed both under the same glass jar, in 
which there was some sulphuric acid to keep the air dry; and 
he found that the length of time taken to evaporate the water 
on which he had put a film of smoke was 80 per cent. greater 
than inthe other case. A country mist was all dissipated by 
the sun by about eleven o’clock in the morning—but no eleven 
o'clock sun would get rid of a genuine London fog. When once 
formed, it was there to stay—sometimes two or three days. The 
more, therefore, the use of gaseous fuel was adopted, the nearer 
would be the time when London fogs would be cleansed and 
altered in character. Mr. Beilby remarked that gas of high 
candle power could be burned at a far greater pressure than 
common gas. This was quite true, and also that the flat-flame 
burner could be improved. But he doubted if one could ever 
get from it an amount of light which would come near that 
from an incandescent or a regenerative burner. In a flat flame 
there was a large portion at the base which was non-luminous ; 
and this became less and less the richer the gas used. The 
light depended on the rate at which the flame was heated up 
to the temperature at which certain chemical interactions took 
Place. The flame must be from 1000° to 1200° C. before it was 
Properly luminous. The richer the gas was in hydrocarbons, 
the sooner would that point be reached; and this was why, 
with a rich gas, the non-luminous portion was smaller. Mr. 
Beilby spoke with some disrespect of the regenerative and 
Incandescent burners; and he did not wonder at it, because 
tich gas, such as he was accustomed to in the North, was not 
suited to such burners. They had to be very carefully regu- 
lated indeed to prevent smoking. But though he should not 
recommend regenerative burners for Edinburgh, he should do 
sofor London; especially as, if properly employed, they furnished 
the most effectual means of ventilation. Although incandes- 
cent lights were very beautiful, a room with a large number of 
ons in it would have the air much purer with properly ven- 
tilated regenerative burners. He had been in Edinburgh 
a times, and had not been particularly struck with the 

jimination of the streets, The lighting at the end of Regent 

teet, or Parliament Street, where there was a large mass of 
amps, produced a much finer effect than any he had seen in 

‘uburgh, though London gas was only 16 candles, while 

inburgh was 26 candles; and in those parts of Paris where 
rl used on a large scale, the illuminating effect was as 
pi as, if not better than in London, though the Paris gas was 
of Bef candlee. As the illuminating power increased, the size 
plac soma had to be decreased; and burning rich gas ina 
po urner never gave so good an effect in open spaces 
quite rien poorer gas in a large burner. Mr. Botley was 
right about the globes; but the public were, he thought, 





learning that lesson. It was not the public who required to be 
educated so much as the gas-fitter, in whose hands the house- 
holder practically was. But, as a rule, there was no one who 
knew less about coal gas, or the method of consuming it, than 
the fitter. A question had been asked why sulphur was not 
mentioned in the analyses. It was simply because the whole 
quantity present was so small that it would be impossible to 
represent it without going to about five places of decimals ; and 
as few gas analyses were correct to one place, it would be 
simply waste of time. The sulphur in London gas was really 
brought down to a minimum. 

The Cuarrman (Mr. J. N. Pimm), in proposing a hearty vote of 
thanks to Professor Lewes, said he believed that in the future 
gas would be used more for motive power and heating purposes 
than for lighting. He had an electric installation in his own 
house ; but his gas bill was more than it used to be—gas being 
used as a means of producirg electricity. 
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THE PREPAYMENT METER SYSTEM. 


A Paper read by Mr. G. J. Gough before the South-West of England District 
Association of Gas Managers, April 17, 1894. 

Two years ago, at the meeting of the Association at Bristol, 

I read a short paper upon the question of extending the supply 

of gas by the provision of fittings in small houses, in connection 

with the subject of short-period collections, or of prepayment by 


means of the prepayment meter then recently introduced. At 
that time my Directors were proposing to undertake the fitting 
up of small houses; but they had not yet entertained any idea 
of the prepayment meter. I then expressed the opinion that 
the prepayment system would not answer in small towns, such 
as Calne, and advocated ashort-period collection in preference. 
I am afraid I had not given the question a sufficiently mature 
consideration ; for the meeting was scarcely over when I began 
to realize that there was much to recommend the prepayment 
system to the class of householder which my Directors proposed 
to supply with fittings, and that my fears were not warranted. 
Instead, therefore, of returning home to put into practice a 
short-period collection (in my case meaning something shorter 
than a quarter, as we collect quarterly), I straightway opposed 
the idea, and advanced the prepayment system, which I am glad 
to say my Directors decided to adopt, with what results it will 
be the object of this paper to show. 

A circular was issued early in July, 1892, stating, among other 
things, that ‘‘ with a view to bring gas within reach of all persons 
and to promote its more general use in small houses, the Calne 
Gas and Coke Company, Limited, are prepared to lay on fittings 
for lighting two rooms, also for a boiling or frying stove, and to 
supply the stove and keep the whole in order, upon condition 
that a prepayment meter be used—charging only a small per- 
centage upon the outlay, to be included in the price charged 
for the gas.” 

In response to this circular, some 30 applications were 
received. They were not all proceeded with immediately ; it 
being considered advisable to advance cautiously, lest the sys- 
tem should prove unsatisfactory or unpopular. The first dozen 
‘instalments’? were completed in the following September, 
the remainder soon following; and we have now 50 houses so 
fitted up, and 20 more in hand. 

There has been only the one circular issued; and no attempt 
whatever has been made to push the system. Its own merits, 
practically unadvocated on the part of the Company, have 
themselves secured its acceptance to the extent mentioned ; 
and this fact is alone sufficient to prove the success of the 
scheme with the consumer. If my Directors desired to advance 
faster, I have no doubt whatever that, if actively sought for, 
another 50 householders might at once easily be found willing 
to have the instalments made ; but my Directors prefer to let 
the system work its own way, as it is now doing, which is 
perhaps the better course to pursue. 

Now as to our working experience. Taking the first page of 
the prepayment rental, which comprises 32 accounts, we 
find that the consumption of gas for the year ended at 
Lady-day last was 197,400 cubic feet ; giving an average of 6168 
cubic feet per consumer. These consumers all occupy houses 
at arent of not exceeding £10 per annum—the majority at a 
rent of not morethan £8 perannum. They include 3 labourers, 
whose wages do not exceed 15s, per week; 21 butchers, 
mechanics, and others of the artizan class, whose wages range 
from 18s, to 30s. per week; and 8 small shopkeepers. 

If a comparison be made with 32 similar consumers, under the 
old system, taken at random from the rental, it will be found 
that the consumption for the same period was, in their case, 
120,900 cubic feet, or an average of 3778 cubic feet per consumer 
only, as against the 197,400 and 6168 feet respectively—showing 
a consumption of 63'27 per cent. in favour of the prepayment 
consumer. I have carried the comparison into further detail, 
and find that the percentage of increase in the summer half was 
96°45; and in the winter half, 41°5._ The actual figures were: 
Summer half—Old system, 47,900 cubic feet, with an average of 
1496 cubic feet ; new system, 94,100 cubic feet, with an average 
of 2940 cubic feet. Winter half—Old system, 73,000 cubic feet, 
with an average of 2281 cubic feet; new system, 103,300 feet, 
with an average of 3228 feet. This large summer consumption 
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is a most satisfactory feature. It is no doubt to be attributed to 
the small boiling-rings, which, as before mentioned, are supplied 
in every instalment under the prepayment system; while they 
are not in general use under the old system. I may, however, 
parenthetically remark that we now supply these small boilers 
gratuitously to all consumers. The price charged for the gas 
under this new system is the same as to ordinary consumers, 
with a small addition, to provide a percentage on the outlay and 
to meet repairs and renewals. The cost of the instalments 
averages £3 gs. 4d.; and this includes pipes and fittings for 
sitting-room and kitchen (one pendant and one bracket), also 
the boiling-stove, a shelf for the stove, a 3-light meter, with 
shelf to carry it, and a meter-tap. 

The price of gas at Calne was 3s. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
The meters were adjusted to supply 17} cubic feet for a penny, 
equal to 1000 cubic feet for 4s. 8d.; and this gives a margin of 
11d. per rooocubic feet, which yields, with the consumption of 
6168 feet per householder, 8 per cent.on the outlay. My Direc- 
torsintended toadjust the price, soasto obtain a returnof 10 per 
cent. upon the outlay beyond the profit on the gas sold. With 
the present consumption, and adjustment of the meters, the 
return is scarcely so much ; but it is very near it. I should not 
recommend a reduction in the quantity supplied per penny, but 
rather that the consumer be given the benefit—remembering 
that he makes no bad debts, and that the collection is compara- 
tively easy. 

The system, then, has answered admirably in Calne; and the 
number of small houses supplied with gas has increased 24 per 
cent. Taking the whole 7o cases, our total number of consumers 
has been increased by 1818 per cent.; the total consumption 
(assuming the average mentioned is maintained) is already 
increased by 5 per cent.; and the Company may take some 
credit for having provided a way of bringing the use of gas 
within reach of all classes, and, in so doing, are making a proper 
use of the monopoly which they possess of supplying this par- 
ticular article of light. 

We have not introduced the prepayment meter in connection 
with the old system. But we have used it in a few cases, where 
consumers like to keep their money as long as they can, and 
give you as much trouble as possible to get it, or will not let you 
get it at all; and we have found it particularly efficacious. 


<> 
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Private Bills in Parliament.—Proceedings in reference to two 
at all events of the few Private Bills that at one time appeared 
likely to lead to somewhat protracted investigation before Par- 
liamentary Committees, have collapsed. All opposition to the 
Carshalton and Croydon and the Harrow and Stanmore Gas 
Bills has now been withdrawn ; and the Bills will be dealt with 
as unopposed measures. 


Lead-Poisoning.—A recent number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Hygiene contained an account of an investigation into certain 
cases of lead-poisoning which had occurred in Calau, Germany. 
It was conducted by Herr Proskauer, who states that the water 
was of exceptional purity, as indicated by chemical analyses, 
and contained but about five germs per cubic centimetre. It 
was conveyed to the town in cast-iron pipes coated with asphalte 
composition ; but the houses were supplied by means of lead pipes 
of considerable length. Two months after the water was turned 
on, there were two severe cases of lead-poisoning, and several 
slighter attacks. It was found on investigation that only those 
samples of water contained lead which had remained undis- 
turbed in the pipes throughout the night; and the inhabitants 
were warned to allow at least 24 gallons to run to waste before 
using the fittings in the morning. Examination by the calori- 
metric process with sulphuretted hydrogen, and analyses of the 
water supplied to 51 houses, indicated the presence of lead in 
quantities varying from a trace to 13 milligrammes per litre. 
The reason for the rapid absorption of the lead is said to be the 
exceptional richness of this water in free and partially combined 
carbonic acid, the low percentage of carbonates, and its extreme 
softness, combined with a large volume of air taken up during 
its flow through the mains. 


Paris Gas Company.—According to the report of the 
Directors of this Company which was presented at the annual 
general meeting on the 24th ult., there was, as in the case of 
similar undertakings, a falling off in the consumption of gas 
during the year ending Dec. 31 last. The quantity sold reached 
303,946,850 cubic metres, or about 10,730 million cubic feet; 
being 5,404,080 cubic metres, or about 190 million cubic feet, 
less than in 1892. Allowing, however, for the extra day in 1892, 
the decrease is brought down to 4,400,000 cubic metres, or 
about 155} million cubic feet. The report sets forth the various 
causes for this great falling off; not an insignificant one being 
the increased use of Welsbach burners, about 100,000 of which, 
it is estimated, were in use in Paris at the close of the past 
year. There was, of course, a corresponding reduction in the 
receipts, which in the aggregate amounted to 78,009,633 frs., as 
compared with 79,540,685 frs. in 1892—a drop of 1,531,052. frs. 
This condition of things necessarily affected the share of 
the profits which goes to the Municipality. In the year 1892, 
this amounted to 11,600,000 frs.; whereas last year it came to 
8,775,000 frs. only. With regard to the shareholders, their 
dividend is reduced from 72 frs. to 64 frs. per share of 250 frs., 
or 10 frs. 50 c. less than it was in 1891. These are the salient 
features of the report. 
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REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Distillation of Ammoniacal Liquor.—Spence, F. M. and D. D., and 
Gilchrist, J., of Manchester. No. 7485; April 12, 1893. 

This invention consists in improvements in the form of the apparatus 
now sometimes used for the distillation of ammoniacal liquor, composed 
of a vertical iron still or column containing a series of horizontal iron 
shelves or diaphragms, placed at such a distance apart from each other 
as to leave ample steam and liquor way between them. In such 
apparatus, three sides of each shelf are joined to the walls of the 
column; the remaining side being left free, and kept at such a dis. 
tance from the wall of the column as to afford a free passage way for 
steam and liquor. The liquor to undergo distillation—either heated 
beforehand by waste heat or without being previously heated—is intro- 
duced continuously at the top of the still, and falls from shelf to shelf 
till it finally passes out at the bottom of the still. The opening in any 
one shelf is always placed at the side of the column opposite to the 
opening in the shelf next to it; so as to compel the descending liquor 
and the ascending steam to traverse as great a distance as possible, and 
thus expose to each other the maximum amount of contra-current 
surface obtainable in a square column. 

The present improvements consist: Firstly, in making the column 
oblong instead of square, so as to greatly increase the length of contra- 
current traverse between any two openings—oblong stills with shelves 
of the same superficial area as those of a square one giving 
a much longer contra-current traverse than one of the latter form, 
The advantages thus said to be secured are twofold: (1) By lengthen. 
ing the total contra-current traverse, the more complete exhaustion of 
the descending liquor is made practicable by a given quantity of ascend- 
ing steam; while at the same time stronger ammoniacal gas or vapour 
can be delivered at the gas-exit of the still, and in this way economize 
steam. (2) By lessening the width of the stratum of liquor passing 
along the diaphragms, it follows that the speed of its current is 
deepened and proportionately increased, and the tendency of the lime 
to silt and accumulate on the shelves or diaphragms used for lime 
liquor is lessened. In this way, the accelerated current, assisted only 
by the ebullition caused by giving off the ammonia gas, enables the 
patentees (so they say) to completely overcome the tendency to deposit 
lime upon these lime liquor diaphragms, and thus obviate the necessity 
either of the objectionable bubbling valves or openings in the 
diaphragms, or of the bulky sloping, curved, or other inclined surfaces 
now employed in so manystills to secure the constant suspension of the 
lime in the liquor. The only precautions necessary to secure this 
result are ‘‘ the use of properly prepared milk of lime, and the previous 
thorough boiling off of the volatile salts of ammonia in the upper series 
of diaphragms described below." Secondly, in providing each shelf or 
diaphragm of the still with a lip at the end or edge next to the opening, 
for steam and liquor; and thus securing at all times a thin stratum of 
liquor over the whole surface of the shelf or diaphragm. Thirdly, in 
providing in each end of the column or still a series of manholes or 
openings large enough to admit of the free use of rakes or shovels for 
removing any pitchy or other matter which may be deposited upon 
the shelves or diaphragms; every manhole or opening being placed 
opposite the lip of a shelf or diaphragm, and thus enabling free access 
to be obtained, whenever requisite, to the upper surface of each shelf or 
diaphragm, and also to that of the shelf or diaphragm below it. 
Fourthly, in so constructing the still as to allow the boiling off in it of 
the ammonia both of the fixed and the volatile salts of ammonia present 
in the liquor. 

In the still hitherto employed, the whole of the diaphragms or shelves 
are used to distil off the volatile salts of ammonia; and the boiled 
liquor passes from the bottom of the still into one of two horizontal 
stills, which work by turns in conjunction with the vertical still. When 
one of the two horizontal stills has received a charge of liquor, the 
cock supplying it is closed; a quantity of milk of lime sufficient to 
decompose the fixed salts of ammonia which the liquor contains is then 
introduced into it; steam is turned on to boil off the ammonia, and 
the now ammoniacal steam is passed into the bottom of the vertical 
still, to drive off the volatile salts of ammonia contained in the descend- 
ing liquor, as already mentioned. While the charge of liquor in the 
horizontal still is being boiled, the liquor from the vertical still is being 
passed into the second horizontal one. When the second one has 
received its proper charge of liquor and its dose of milk of lime, and the 
charge of liquor in the first one has been sufficiently boiled, the steam 
is diverted from the first one into the second. The spent liquor of the 
first horizontal still is then rapidly discharged ; its waste-pipe is next 
closed ; liquor from the vertical still is again diverted into it; and so 
on. In the case of a still constructed according to the present inven- 
tion, a number of the uppermost diaphragms or shelves only are 
employed to boil off the volatile salts of ammonia, and the remaining 
ones below them are used to distil off the ammonia of the fixed salts. 
In the case of the distillation of the ordinary ammoniacal liquor of gas- 
works, the patentees find it desirable to have two or three more 
diaphragms in the lower series than in the upper series; but the 
relative number will necessarily depend upon the proportions of volatile 
and fixed salts of ammonia present in the liquor. Some liquors con- 
tain scarcely any volatile ammonia; and some contain scarcely any 
fixed salts of ammonia. 

The improvements further consist in providing the first of the lower 
series of diaphragms or shelves above with a considerably deeper lip 
than is given to any of the diaphragms or shelves above or below It. 
This ensures its holding at all times a considerable store of liquor. 
Above this diaphragm or shelf, the milk of lime is introduced ; and its 
continuous mixture is secured with the body or store of descending 
liquor retained by the deep lip. As this store is large enough to anit 
tain a considerable quantity of lime liquor, and in working the st! : 
is proposed to pump continuously into it a slight excess of lime _ 
over the proportion theoretically required, the store tends to — 
the evil effects of any casual irregularities in the supply of lime — 
Such irregularities would, if there were no store, allow portions 0 ‘ill 
fixed salts of ammonia at times to pass downwards and out of the von 
undecomposed. The mixed liquor passes over the deep lip of — 
on to the several diaphragms or shelves below it, where it is practic y 
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exhausted of its remaining ammonia by the upward current of steam, 
which it meets on its way to the bottom of the column or still. 

Lastly, the invention consists in providing near the closed end of the 
highest of the upper diaphragms or shelves a vertical plate or lip, of 
such depth as will retain behind it sufficient liquor to immerse the 
mouth of the ammoniacal liquor supply-pipe ; and thus protect it from 
the injurious action of the gases in the still, and also ensure the spread- 
ing of the liquor across the whole width of the diaphragm or shelf. 
The liquor to be distilled is introduced into the still in the usual way, 
either (2) from a supply-tank, placed at a sufficient elevation above it so 
as to give a column of liquor of higher pressure than that of the 
ammonia gas or vapour within and at the top of the still—such supply- 
tank being provided with the usual equalizing-box, with its ball-valve, 
to give a uniform head of liquor in the pipe which passes out of its 
bottom to the still; or (b) the liquor may be pumped either direct or 
through a heater into the still. The spent liquor is discharged from 
near the bottom of the still into the usual exit balance pipe, or in any 
other suitable way. 


Gas-Engines.—Sintz, C., of Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A. No. 23,735; 
Dec. 9, 1893. 

The object of this invention is to provide a gas-engine in which a 
high speed may be attained and maintained. Also to provide means 
whereby an explosion may be secured at each piston stroke; to pro- 
vide a novel arrangement of the supply and exhaust ports in connec- 
tion with the piston, whereby a substantially valveless engine is 
secured ; and to provide a novel arrangement in the construction of the 
exploder or igniter. 

The engine cylinder is provided with an annular water-chamber sur- 
rounding it in the usual way. The piston is arranged therein, and 
connected to the crank on the main shaft, which shaft preferably 
extends through the lower portion of the main-frame supporting the 
cylinder, and turns in suitable bearings therein. The piston is made 
of considerable length, and chambered out so that the connecting-rod 
is fixed thereto near the upper end or head. Extending through the 
walls of the piston thus formed is an opening or port. Arranged in 
the side of the cylinder, and opposite to this port, are exhaust and 
supply ports, which are opened and closed successively. They are 
never open to the cylinder at the same time; one or the other being 
constantly closed by the piston. The exhaust-port is adapted to open 
into the upper part of the cylinder, just before the piston reaches the 
limit of its downward stroke; the supply-port being adapted to com- 
municate with the lower portion of the cylinder, when the piston 
reaches the limit of its upward stroke. On the opposite side of the 
cylinder, is a chamber formed in the walls of the cylinder, which 
communicates with the interior of it through “direct '’ and “indirect " 
supply-ports. One of these ports is adapted to communicate with the 
upper end of the cylinder and above the piston, as the piston reaches 
the limit of its downward stroke; while the port of the piston which 
opens directly to the explosive chamber through the walls of the 
piston, communicates with the “indirect” supply-port at the same 
time, and thus establishes communication from the lower end of the 
cylinder to the upper end as the piston reaches the limit of its downward 
stroke. 

The base of the engine (which forms the main frame, and supports 
the cylinder) is preferably provided with a chamber, which encloses the 
crank, and which is completely closed by the side plates that support 
the bearings. This chamber preferably communicates directly with 
the lower end of the cylinder, which is left open for this purpose. 

Arranged on the top of the piston, is a curved deflector, which 
extends about half-way around the piston, concentric with the 
periphery of the piston, and a slight distance therefrom; the 
deflector being turned outwardly at each end, so as to form radial 
projections, which approach in close proximity to the inner walls 
of the cylinder. This deflector stands opposite the “ direct’ supply 
port, when it is opened by the downward movement of the piston, 
and serves to deflect the air and gases admitted through the port to 
the cylinder, and causes them to rise upwardly and circulate around 
the top and sides of the cylinder when so admitted. 


Regulators or Reducers for Gases, Liquids, &e.—Thompson, W. P.; 
communicated from H. L. Fuge, of Hanover. No. 24,406; 
Dec. 19, 1893. 


The patentee remarks that pressure regulators or reducers as 
hitherto employed for gases, liquids, or steam under pressure working 
by means of a diaphragm, and which are fitted with a valve for 
admitting the gas—such valve being operated by the diaphragm, by 
means of levers or other mechanism—have the drawback that the 
valve itself, and the mechanism operating it, easily become oxidized, 
owing to the moisture contained in the gas or steam ; and their effec- 
tiveness is thereby impaired. In order to remove this drawback, the 
diaphragm pressure-regulator which forms the subject of this invention 
Is so arranged that the diaphragm itself forms the valve for the 
admission of the gas, steam, or liquid ; so that the oxidation of the 
valve, and the interruption of working resulting therefrom, are entirely 
obviated. To permit this, the case of the regulator is arranged in 
such @ way that the diaphragm is divided into two or more parts, one 
of which (in fact, always the larger part of the diaphragm) is invari- 
ably employed as the chamber of the pressure-regulator ; and in this 
chamber the pressure of the gas or steam is reduced. The remaining 
smaller portion of the diaphragm is therefore able to be utilized for 
closing the inlet apertures, for the admission of the gas or steam. 
rsa forms of this construction of regulator are shown in detail on 
the drawings accompanying the specification. 


Governors for Gas-Burners.—Lake, H. H.; communicated from the 

Buffalo Gas-Saving Company, of Buffalo. No. 1678; Jan. 25, 1894. 

‘ bined illustration shows a sectional elevation of the governor, with 
~ ve in a raised position, as well asin its lowest position. ay 

lo € cylindrical shell or casing of the governor is provided, in its 

West portion, with an internal screw-thread for attaching it to the 

8as-pipe, and at its upper end with an externally screw-threaded stem, 





for the attachment of the burner. The governor float or disc is 
arranged within the casing, and fitted sufficiently loose to permit it to 
rise and fall freely in the casing, in response to the fluctuations of gas 
pressure. There is a horizontal diaphragm arranged in the casing 
below the float, having a number of gas-passages; and the float is 
provided on its underside with a central guide-stem, which slides in 
an opening formed centrally in the diaphragm. An abrupt annular 
shoulder or offset is arranged above the float, at the junction of the 
body of the casing with its contracted hollow screw stem, and forming 
a valve-seat. The float is provided (opposite the shoulder or valve- 
seat) with a number of gas-ports, adapted to be restricted by the 
valve-seat, so as to reduce their area and diminish the supply of gas 
to the burner. The gas-ports of the float are so arranged with 
reference to the shoulder that, when the float is in contact with the 
latter, the gas-ports are only partly closed, so as to reduce the supply 
of gas to the burner, but not entirely shut it off. The shoulder also 
forms a stop, which limits the upward movement of the float, and so 
dispenses with a head or other stop device on the guide-stem of the 
float. H is a vertically adjustable sleeve, arranged in the tubular stem 
of the casing, and provided with an external screw thread, which 
engages with the internal thread of an opening formed in the closed 
upper end of the tubular stem. This adjustable sleeve is open at both 
ends, and is provided in its sides (near its lower end) with gas-ports J, 
whereby the interior of the sleeve communicates with the surrounding 
portion of the casing. K is an upright cylindrical stem or valve, pro- 
jecting upward from the float, and entering the lower portion of the 
sleeve. The bore of the latter is somewhat larger than the valve, so 
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as to leave a narrow annular passage between the valve and the 
sleeve. The sleeve is provided at its upper end with a milled head, 
to lift or lower it with reference to the valve. Lisa raised marginal 
flange or rim formed on the upper side of the diaphragm, whereby the 
float, when in its lowermost position, is held out of contact with the 
diaphragm, and prevented from adhering to it from any cause, and 
interfering with the operation of the governor. This flange also 
forms, with the upper side of the diaphragm, a shallow chamber or 
space, which allows the gas to pass from the portion of the casing 
below the diaphragm into the adjusting sleeve, when the pressure is 
so low as to permit the float to rest upon the flange of the diaphragm. 
When the gas is turned off, the governor float rests loosely upon the 
marginal flange of the diaphragm. Upon turning on the gas, the 
float is lifted to a greater or less extent, according to the pressure of 
the gas, causing the ports of the float to approach the shoulder or 
valve-seat, and thus governing the supply of gas to the burner. The 
fluctuations of the float cause the valve K to project into the adjust- 
able sleeve H a greater or less distance, according to the pressure ; 
thus allowing acorresponding quantity of gas to enter the sleeve 
through its side ports J, and pass to the burner. When the pressure 
rises, the float is lifted higher, causing the valve to project further into 
the sleeve, and reducing the supply to the burner; while when the 
pressure diminishes, the float descends, causing the valve to recede, 
and permitting an increased supply. In order to augment the supply, 
the sleeve is turned in the proper direction to raise it with reference 
to the valve; and when it is desired to reduce the supply, the sleeve 
is lowered. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


6995.—MIppLEBrRooK, C., ‘Apparatus for receiving coin or an 
equivalent, and supplying gas in exchange.”’ April 9. 

7023.—SKENE, R., “ Gas and oil vapour engines."’ April 9. 

7037.—SYMMES, H. D., “' Self-closing gas-burners."’ April 9. 

7167.—Epwarps, E., “‘ Controlling apparatus for street-lamps."" A 
communication from F. Otto and A. Peycke. April ro. 

7194.—BEAL, W., ‘‘ Gas-burners."" April 11. 

7217.—MELLor, H. J. M., ‘‘Gas, petroleum, and like engines.” 
April 11. 

eal Wie, W. LE P., “‘ Gas and oil motor engines.” 

7237.—FELT, W. O., ‘‘ Manufacture of gas." April 11. 

7284.—FuL.ER, W. J., ‘‘ Burners of gas-stoves and grills." April 12 

7294.—FaRMER, J., “ Gas and like engines." April 12. 

7372.—BERNSTEIN, M., and SILBERMANN, A., “Incandescent gas 
lighting.” April 13. 

7392.—BERNHARDT, W., “ Liquid-meters."" April 13. 

7402.—TAPPENDEN, L. B., “Gas and electric light regulating 
apparatus for railway stations.’ April 13. 

7408.—BarTEY, J., ‘‘ Valves for use with steam, air, or gas under 
pressure.’ April 14. 

7485.—MERRYWEATHER, J. C., and JAKEMAN, C. J. W., “ Engines to 
be worked with gas or vapour, such as petroleum vapour.” April 14. 
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The Electric Lighting Scheme of the Dublin Corporation.—At 
the meeting of the Dublin Corporation on Monday last week, the 
Electric Lighting Committee submitted a statement of income and 
expenditure for the twelve months ending Dec. 31 last; and it was 
stated, on the authority of the City Accountant, that, if the Corpora- 
tion had been a private company, they would be able to pay a dividend 
of 44 per cent.—a very satisfactory position for a new undertaking. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by correspondents.} 


A Method of Obtaining Small Consumers. 

Sir,—In order to increase the number of our small consumers, we 
introduced, some four years ago, a monthly prompt-payment system, 
whereby the ‘‘ deposit" obstacle was removed, and the risk of bad 
debts reduced to a minimum. The people who have availed them- 
selves of this plan are precisely of the class which it is the object of 
the prepayment meter to reach—viz., tenants of weekly-rented houses 
small lock-up shops, &c. The condition of supply under this system 
is as follows: ‘Gas will be furnished at the net cash price for the 
time being without deposit or other security, upon condition that the 
account is paid on delivery, or within three days thereafter, failing 
which the supply will be discontinued without further notice.’ This 
condition appears at the head of the bill-form, and is strictly enforced. 
We provide and fix a meter and main tap. 

The progress of the system can best be seen by consulting the 
figures scheduled below, which give the actual results of four years’ 
working. It will be admitted that the steady increase in the number 
of consumers and the questiy of gas consumed is highly satisfactory ; 
while the loss in bad debts—o25d. per 1000 cubic feet sold—is, under 
the circumstances, comparatively small. With the exception of a few 
instances of transfer from the quarterly to the monthly arrangement, 
the 212 ‘‘ monthlies " at present on the books—one-twentieth part of 
the total number of consumers—represent an actual gain of that num- 
ber of gas users. 
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1891 Ist 115 294 2A 2556 
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Average annual consumption per meter (say), 12,000 cubic feet. 
Bad debts, 0°25d. per 1000 cubic feet sold. 


Estimated Capital Outlay. 
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Outlay per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold (1893-4), 2s. 3°8d. 
Return in meter-rent, 13°5 p. c. per annum, or 3'8d. per 1000 cub. ft. sold. 


It is questionable whether the ‘‘coin'’ meter can be economically 
introduced in districts where the working-class population is small, or 
is already fairly well supplied with gas. With us the ‘* pay-as-you-go "’ 
meter is in the experimental stage. We have 4o of them in use; each 
installation costing, on an average, £2 15s. 6d. With each meter are 
supplied one kitchen pendant, one bracket, one small griller (or, at 
option, one ring burner), and 6 feet of rubber tubing. The pence are 
collected monthly. The collector is provided with a scale calcu- 
lated at the inclusive price per 1000 cubic feet; and no more cash is 
taken from the meter than pays for the registered quantity of gas consumed. 
On his final visit each quarter, the collector hands back any balance 
that may be due to the consumer; the cash returned to the meter 
merely covering the value of the gas paid for, but unconsumed. 
With accurately-adjusted meters, however, the margin of error should 
be very slight. 

Assuming the average annual consumption per "coin" meter to be 
12,000 cubic feet—a high estimate—the outlay per 1000 cubic feet of 
gas sold is nearly twice as great as that expended on the monthly 
system, as will be seen from the following figures :— 


One No. 2 light ‘coin’ meter. . . . . « £117 6 
Set of fittings, labour, &c. . . . ». »« »« « O1§ O 

Total . . (say) £212 6 
Outlay per 1000 cubic feet sold. . . . . » 48. 4'5d. 


Do. on the monthly system. . . . « » . 28, 3°8d. 

The foregoing particulars may be interesting and helpful to those 
who are contemplating the introduction of the ‘“‘coin’’ meter, or who, 
unable to convince themselves of its adaptability to their district, are 
on the qui vive for an alternative scheme. 

Scarborough, April 17, 1894. A. C. WILLiams. 
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Gas as a Fuel. 

S1r,—With regard to the above important subject (to the discussion 
and free ventilation of which I believe your columns are open), I 
should like to make a few remarks respecting the utilization of gas as 
fuel, and the various interests therewith involved; and I trust you 
will not only afford me space, but will further discussion of the matter 
by inviting correspondence and opinions from some of your readers, 

The adaptation of gas for fuel purposes in the ‘‘ domestic” sense 
concerns four interests—(1) Gas companies ; (2) inventors (including 
proprietors of gas appliances) ; (3) traders in gas appliances; (4) the 
public, as consumers and users of the appliances. As a suffering unit 
under the second heading, I desire to call attention to the unenviable 
position even a first-class gas appliance occupies unless one or the 
other of the following conditions obtains: Firstly, that it is included 
in the ‘‘hire-list'’ of gas companies; or, secondly, that sufficient 
capital is available to enable the appliance to be brought under public 
notice to such an extent as to render the gas companies’ assistance 
unnecessary. Lacking either of these conditions, the appliance is 
practically ‘‘shelved,”’ whatever its merits may be; and I contend 
that this cannot be beneficial to any of the four interests mentioned, 
but militates against the universal adoption of gas for fuel purposes. 

It cannot, I think, be denied that this account of the state of affairs 
is correct, nor that the cause is due to the present position gas com- 
panies occupy as purveyors of appliances to the public, and this not 
in combination with the ‘‘trade’’ (who are the proper parties to act 
in this capacity), but as powerful competitors. So much so is this the 
fact, that the vast majority of the ‘‘trade”’ might just as well not 
exist so far as this legitimate branch of their business is concerned. 
By the nature and extent of this competition—opposed though it be 
to all pre-conceived ideas of ‘‘ trade morality ''—the consumer is placed 
on practically the same purchasing terms as are obtainable by the 
‘trade’ itself. In fact, the profits which legitimately belong to the 
“trade” are, through the gas companies, handed over to the retail 
customer. 

The conditions of the four interests involved are, therefore, under 
existing circumstances, as follows :— 

1. The gas companies do not benefit, as their trade in appliances is 
practically confined to the ‘‘ hiring department ;'’ and this, involving 
outlay of capital proportionate to the variety of patterns kept, is con- 
sequently restricted in its scope to those which have been in the 
market for years, and of which the companies hold large stocks. The 
adoption of any new principle or pattern by the gas companies 
(involving, as it does, fresh outlay) is, therefore, opposed to their 
financial interest. It is thus obvious that their position to the public 
cannot be that of impartial advisers, but simply that of traders loaded 
with stock which must be employed in such a way as to reimburse the 
capital sunk in its purchase. The paucity of patterns on “hire” 
diminishes the cost of the department ; but it involves the loss of cus- 
tomers who would be attracted by more modern appliances constructed 
according to prevailing scientific opinions as to what constitutes a 
hygienic and efficient apparatus for the desired purpose. 

2. Inventors, instead of being encouraged, are, under the circum- 
stances, like Othello—without an occupation—in regard to gas ap- 
pliances. Their expenditure of time and brains meets with no appre- 
ciation ; and consequently their energies are naturally directed to more 
profitable channels. 

3. The attitude of the 'trade’’ may be described as that of a 
spectator only; for the few exceptions still endeavouring to do busi- 
ness in gas appliances (and thereby advancing or promoting the use 
of gas) have the manufacturer of the latter as their greatest enemy 
and competitor, instead of friend and ally. 

4. The consumer, naturally patronizing what he can obtain on the 
easiest terms, confines himself to the presumably economical (?) and 
certainly convenient ‘' hire system,” and has to be contented with the 
restricted selection thereby entailed. The designation ‘* consumer” 
represents already a vast section of the public, which would increase 
rapidly and illimitably, however, if offered gas appliances on improved 
principles. 

I have endeavoured to point out the evil of the present state of 
affairs to the various interests concerned; and I now venture to 
suggest the remedy. First acknowledging that, as regards the “ trade," 
this body may have been much to blame in the past, in that its lack of 
enterprise necessitated the gas companies, in self-defence, taking the 
matter into their own hands, it cannot be denied that the great resources 
of the latter have now accomplished an immense advance in the appre- 
ciation of gas as fuel by the public. Toomuch credit cannot, therefore, 
be given to them for their successful efforts. But having thoroughly 
introduced the wedge, surely they might now safely retire from their 
position as vendors of gas appliances—merely retaining their show- 
rooms for exhibition purposes, and leaving the public to purchase from 
dealers. At the same time, they would, of course, continue the “ hire 
system,’ with rates increased sufficiently not only to prove remunera- 
tive to themselves, but to some extent at least, to equalize the 
advantages of hiring as compared with buying, andso lessen the compe- 
tition with the “trade.” If this policy were adopted, there would be an 
incentive to inventors to improve appliances, and a great revival in 
the interest taken by the “ trade,’ who would themselves then be able 
to maintain show-rooms, and effect business on remunerative lines in 
a department now closed to them. ro 

These remarks are, of course, of a general kind ; but the position of 
my own property is a practical instance and proof of the accuracy of 
my observations, in view of the following facts: My patents (known 
as ‘'L. W. Leeds”) constitute novelty in the application of gas fuel, 
the claims under same having been tested thoroughly several years 
ago, and officially certified by The Gaslight and Coke Company as 
eminently satisfactory. The principle moreover embodies exactly that 
which is described in the recent report of the Lancet Commission as 
being the desideratum, and therefore recommended for general adoption. 
Yet with all these advantages, and with a considerable expenditure 0 
capital in endeavouring to bring them to public notice, the patents, lack- 
ing both the essential conditions I have mentioned, are so handicappe 
that the public interest suffers. ce 

My case (which is the rule, and not the exception) is simply i 
individual instance; so that, for the sake of all parties concerned, 
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should be glad to see your columns instrumental in changing the con- 
ditions of the gas interest as regards the appliances branch, and 
initiating a policy that would give fair play all round. 


Beulah Hill, Norwood, S.E., April 19, 1894. AEFRED Puttar, M.D. 


=— 
<p> 


The Yeadon Revolving Retort. 

Sir,—In reference to the discussion on the Yeadon revolving retort 
at the meeting of Scottish gas managers reported in the JourRNAL for 
the 17th inst., it would be interesting to myself and a number of friends, 
who have been closely watching the development of this patent, to 
have a little clearer information from Mr. Nelson, if he will kindly 





ive it. 

First, he stated that, ‘tin places where the Yeadon retort had been 
established, the managers had been so interested and so concerned 
about their coal supplies, that the Yeadon retort had not had that 
share of attention from them which it deserved.’’ Will Mr. Nelson 
say at what places the retort has been established, and who are the 
managers to whom he refers as not having had time to attend to the 
Yeadon retorts established on their works ? 

Secondly, he stated that, ‘‘at Ripon, any difficulties there had been 
in relation to the production of gas by the Yeadon retort had arisen 
in the management of it.’’ I am informed, on reliable authority, that, 
during the whole period the retort has been at Ripon, both the work- 
ing and management of it have been in the hands of the patentee 
and his men absolutely. Does Mr. Nelson blame the patentee for the 
difficulties in managing his own machine ? 

Thirdly, he stated that in the previous week ‘‘he was at Leeds for 
four days and four nights,” and the results were satisfactory ; and also 
that, “during those four days and four nights, there was not a trace 
of carbon in the retort.’’ Will Mr. Nelson give the exact dates of 
these ‘four days and four nights,’’ the place where the tests were 
made, the particulars of such tests, and say who madethem? He 
also stated that the total cost of the gas delivered into the holder 
(inclusive of material) is only 64d. per 1000 cubic feet (by the 
Yeadon retort) ; that the production of gas is increased by 2500 cubic 
feet per ton of coal used; and that the illuminating power of the 
gas is also raised by 4 to 6 candles. 

These results are marvellous; and I trust Mr. Nelson will give 
the information I ask for, so as to have his statements confirmed 
by those practical gas managers who have the retorts already 
established on their works, and also in order that we may obtain 
more information, if required, to enable us to ask our directors to give 
us their authority to put in the apparatus. 


April 19, 1894. Gas MANAGER. 


—_—~ 
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The Working of the Prepayment Meter System. 

$ir,—I shall be obliged if you will allow me, through the medium 
of the JouRNAL, to ask those of my brother managers who have adopted 
the system of supplying gas through prepayment meters if they will 
communicate to you their experience of its working. My object is 
this: I have proposed to the Town Council a scheme for fitting up 
cottage property, and supplying it with gas through prepayment 
meters; the money paid to cover the entire cost of gas, meter-rent, 
and interest on the outlay for fittings, &c. Iam convinced the scheme 
would work out to the satisfaction of all parties, and prove of great 
benefit; but there are others who do not think it will be a financial 


success, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, April 16, 1894. J.S. CRANMER. 


os 
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The Storeage of Coal under Cover. 
Sir,—I should like to hear the opinion of gas engineers as to the 
deterioration, for gas-making purposes, of coal stored under cover in 
very fairly closed sheds. In Mr. Newbigging’s ‘‘ Handbook,” he gives 
the deterioration on exposure to the weather; and I do not think there 
can be two opinions as to the correctness of it. My own experience, 
however, is that coal may be stored under cover for six or even nine 
months, and yet suffer no material deterioration, as far as gas making 
Isconcerned. This is a very important question just now, as gas com- 
panies are making contracts, and contemplating getting their supply 
of coal for next winter; and it is one which ought to be well discussed. 
Even supposing there is deterioration to the extent of (say) 5 per cent. 
or More, it is a question if it is not fully compensated for by the safety 
from tisks of strikes and stoppages which will very probably occur in 
the coming winter. At any rate, the expression of the opinions of the 
engineers who have had large experience in the storeage of coal will 
0a great deal of good. 
April 16, 1894. ENGINEER. 
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The Hermite Process at Worthing. 

Pe Sing you have given publicity to Dr. Kelly's adverse report on 
si above, and have thereby helped to spread the erroneous impres- 
lon that the trials made at Worthing were a failure, permit us to 
i pa that this was not so, and that we feel sure the samples sub- 
Z €d to Drs. Klein and Dupré were not fair samples of the treated 
loa and that our view was supported by several members of the 
‘ rt ing Town Council at their meeting on Tuesday, the 3rd inst. As 
o —— of this feeling, the Council decided to consider the 
pes et a ety mee and not to publish it or adopt it until it was 
leuinens by the investigations now being undertaken by the British 
a reg e of Preventive Medicine. But, unfortunately, Dr. Kelly had, 
Mas Own responsibility, allowed a large number of copies of the 
Port to be distributed throughout the country. 

Dalston, N.E., April 17, 1894 PATERSON AND COOPER. 
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he Devonshire Gaslight and Coke Company, Limited.—A 

in ft a has been registered under this title with acapital of £10,000, 

to carr pein to enter into an agreement with Mr. F. V. Thomas, and 
try on the business of a gas company. 








PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The following progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bill read a second time and committed: Alloa Water Bill. 
Bills referred to Select Committees — 

Consett Water Bill, to the Committee on the Pontypridd and 
other Bills. 

Edinburgh and Leith Corporations Gas Bill, Falkirk Corporation 
Gas Bill, and Falkirk and District Gas Bill, to a Select 
Committee consisting of Earl Jersey (Chairman), Earl 
Russell, Viscount Powerscourt, Lord Zouch of Haryngworth, 
and Lord Hawkesbury, to meet on Tuesday, April 24. 

Bill reported, with amendments: Swinton Local Board Bill. 
Opposition withdrawn: Aberdare Local Board Water Bill, Bacup 
a Water Bill, Pontypridd Water (Tramroad) Bill, Swindon 
ater Bill. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


The following progress has been made with Bills :— 


Bills presented and read the first time: Electric Lighting Pro 
visional Orders Bill, No. 1 ea agence. Buxton, 
Chipping Wycombe, Chesterfield, St. Helens, and West 
Hartlepool Orders), Electric Lighting Provisional Orders Bill, 
No. 2 (Grimsby, Harrow, Leyton, Monmouth, Peterborough, 
and St? Austell Orders). 

Bills read a second time and committed: Ambleside District Gas 
and Water Bill, Preston Gas Bill. 

Bills reported: Fulwood Local Board (Water) Bill, Paignton 
Gas Bill, Southend Water Bill. 

Bill read the third time and passed: South Hants Water Bill. 

Petition presented: From Clerkenwell, for inquiry into the working 
of the Metropolitan Gas Companies. 

Petition withdrawn: From the Croydon Corporation, against the 
Carshalton and Croydon Gas Bill. 


y~ 
— 





Electrical Pumping Plant for the Worcester Water-Works.— 
At the meeting of the Worcester City Council last Friday week, the 
Water Committee recommended the rescinding of a resolution passed 
last year, to erect at the water-works a small pair of Tangye engines 
and pumps, estimated to cost £910, and two Galloway steel boilers 
estimated tocost £1050. In lieu thereof they proposed the acceptance 
of the tender of the Brush Electrical Engineering Company, Limited, 
to supply and fix two sets of electrical pumping plant, consisting of 
two alternating-current motors of 30-brake horse power (an efficiency 
in the motors of go per cent. to be guaranteed), and two three-throw 
pumps capable of delivering 10,000 gallons per hour to an elevation of 
300 feet through 5000 yards of 10-inch main, at an estimated cost of 
£1128, and also to lay an electricity main capable of conveying a 
current sufficient to drive the motors and light 1ooo lamps em route 
from Castle Street (where the main already provided for will terminate) 
to the water-works, at an estimated outlay of £961—making a total 
cost of £2089. The recommendations were adopted. 


Odessa Water Company, Limited.—The report of the Directors 
of this Company for the year ended Dec. 31 last states that the 
water-rents amounted to £53,787, and the miscellaneous receipts to 
£4076; leaving a balance, after meeting interest on debentures and 
all charges, including drawn bonds, of £11,649, against £9087 for 
1892. This balance includes the difference on exchange of £1056. 
The Commission of the Douma have intimated to Mr. Platts that they 
are prepared to recommend to the Douma that the works should be 
acquired by the payment of an annuity for the remainder of the con- 
cession, equal to the net revenue for the year. The course suggested 
has been adopted by the City of St. Petersburg under analogous 
circumstances, which it is assumed has been taken as a precedent. 
Before making this recommendation, however, the Commission have 
requested that Mr. Platts should be furnished with a power of attorney 
to negotiate with them, giving him authority to arrange matters of 
detail before making their report to the Douma; and also that such 
details may be in a form which can be presented to the shareholders 
for confirmation at a meeting to be convened for the purpose. These 
details will, of course, include the price payable for meters, stores, &c., 
and for the collection of outstanding water-rents. 


South African Lighting Association, Limited.—In the report to be 
presented by the Directors of this Company to the proprietors at the 
fifth ordinary general meeting next Tuesday, they express their satis- 
faction at recording the continued prosperity of the Association dur- 
ing the year ending Dec. 31 last. In August, the Directors were 
enabled to reduce the price of gas by 74 per cent. to private consumers, 
and to a greater extent to the users of gas-engines; and the gas sold 
shows an increased consumption to the extent of 20 per cent. over the 
year 1892. In the final profits, consequently, there is the substantial 
increase of £560 over the preceding year. In October last, 1000 new 
shares were issued, and readily taken up by the proprietors; and on 
these {2 per share has been paid. The Directors contemplate an 
issue of £5000 additional debentures, which, with the uncalled capital, 
will be required for the completion of the Grahamstown works. These 
have made considerable progress. The whole of the plant has been 
shipped ; the buildings are approaching completion ; and the Directors 
hope that the works will be in operation before the end of the year. 
The available balance on the profit and loss account is £7062, which 
the Directors recommend should be dealt with by confirming the 
transfer to the reserve account of £1500, raising that account to £4500 ; 
transferring £500 to plant depreciation account; the payment of the 
usual dividend of 8 per cent. for the year, with a bonus of 2 per cent., 
less the interim dividend of 2} per cent. paid last October ; and after 
payment of the bonus to the officials at Port Elizabeth, amounting to 
£534 178s. 6d., carrying forward the balance remaining—viz., £2243. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 


The Quality of the Gas in the Past Quarter. 

The following is an abstract of the report of the Chief Gas Examiner 
for the Metropolis (Dr. A. W. Williamson, F.R.S.) as to the quality of 
the gas supplied by The Gaslight and Coke, Commercial, and South 
Metropolitan Companies, during the quarter ending the 31st ult. :— 

I. With respect to Illuminating Powery—The average illuminating 
power, in standard sperm candles, at each of the testing-stations, was 
as follows :— 

The Gaslight and Coke Company— 


Pomeuertuaneetr es 6 As’ tk tlt lt} ll. ROS 
PREMIO SEEEOL, BUNS.) tse se te wt 8! OD 
pretemuuanns, €6.05. 055 6 ke kt lt 8 te OF 
oe ee a, A a a ne es | 
SE oe Oe es et eee ee OS 
Carlyle Square, Chelsea,S.W. . . 1. ». - « « «© 16°2 
Camden Street, N.W. . . . - © © © «© © « « 1216°3 
George Street, N.W. . 1.2 © 2 «© «© © © «© « 36°2 
Se SS a ee a NL 
Kingsland Road, EB, .. 2. 6-0 08 6+ a tee « 126"3 
Spring Gardens,S.W.. . .- . + 2 » » « «© *e 16°2 
Grove Gardens, St. John’s Wood,N.W. . . . . . 16°3 
ormeey moaa, N. . 6 6 8 lt we te fe, ew EORZ 
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Commercial Gas Company— 
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Wellclose Square;E. . . . «5 «© © 6 © « » « 26°3 
South Metropolitan Gas Company— 
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PIR RORL RNY. 5. 6), 6 eae en... 6, De, ROS 
NEY A TS Min ss ge eve we we, 6 
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It will be seen, from these results, that the average illuminating power 
at all the testing-stations of the three Gas Companies has been higher 
than the parliamentary standard. At the Dorset Buildings and 
Graham Road stations of The Gaslight and Coke Company, the mini- 
mum was higher than the standard. Returns of deficiencies in the 
lighting power of the gas were made by the official examiners at the 
Fenchurch Street, Kinghorn Street, Spring Gardens, Hornsey Road, 
Wellclose Square, Blackfriars Road, and Burrage Road stations. At 
all the other testing-places, the illuminating power of the gas, even 
when weakest, was equal to the requirements. 

II. As regards Purity —Sulphuretted hydrogen was not present in the 
gas at any of the testing-stations. The average amount of sulphur in 
the gas at all the testing-places of the three Companies was consider- 
ably less than the quantity permitted, more especially in that made by 
the Commercial Gas Company. At the Bedford Road station of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company, a slight excess was reported on 
the 30th of March. With this one exception, the maximum was in 
every case within the limit. Ammonia was generally present in the 
gas, more or less frequently during the quarter, but only in slight 
quantities, at all the stations. No excess was returned on any 
occasion. 


The Price and Quality of the Chartered Company’s Gas. 

Last Wednesday, a well-attended public meeting was held in the 
Holborn Town Hall, to protest against the price charged by The 
Gaslight and Coke Company for the gas supplied by them in their 
district north of*the Thames. It was convened by the Holborn 
District Board of Works, at the request of anumber of ratepayers 
and inhabitants. Sir A. Rollit, M.P., presided. In the course of his 
remarks, he stated that the price of gas was 30 per cent. higher now 
than it used to be; while the streak of the Thames made a difference 
of 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. Unless this could be fully and completely 
accounted for, it was a just cause of complaint. The public lamps 
were supplied with gas at 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. The Company on 
the south of the Thames paid dividends of 13 per cent., although their 
gas was so much cheaper. The Gaslight and Coke Company were 
Paying 12 per cent. ; so that if there were lower charges on the other 
side of the water, there were higher dividends. Mr. H. C. Richards 
moved—" That, in the opinion of this meeting, the difference of 8d. in 
the price of gas made by The Gaslight and Coke Company—viz., 3s. 1d. 
to consumers on this side of the river, and 2s. 5d. to consumers on 
the other side—which has existed since 1892, is unfair and excessive." 
Mr. J. Rowlands, M.P., seconded the motion. He said if the conten- 
tion of the Company, that it was necessary to charge a higher price 


for gas owing to higher wages paid to, and shorter hours worked by, the 


carbonizers in their employ, could be maintained, he would not have 
another word to say on the matter. But this was not so; and he was 


informed that the Commercial Gas Company paid better wages. If 


The Gaslight and Coke Company could not see their way to make fair 
and proper charges, Parliament must be asked to review the position, 
and to deal with the question as to whether the circumstances of to-day 
were the same as they were when privileges were originally granted to 
the Company. The resolution was adopted; and it was further declared 
that an alteration in the law was desirable, with a view of compelling 
the Gas Companies to charge a fair and uniform rate throughout the 
whole of London. 

In the House of Commons last Thursday, Mr. J. Rowlands asked 
the First Commissioner of Works whether he could state what amount 
of gas was consumed in the various Government Departments under 
the control of the Board of Works during the past year, and what 
was its total cost; whether the gas supplied by The Gaslight and 
Coke Company at 3s. 1d. per 1000 cubic feet is of the same quality as 
the gas for which they are charging 2s. 5d. per 1000 cubic feet on the 
south side of Vauxhall Bridge ; and whether cannel gas is supplied to 
the Government Departments, and, if not, when it was discontinued. 








Mr. Herbert Gladstone, in reply, said the quantity might approxi. 
mately be taken at 150,000 million cubic feet, of which about 1 3 
millions were supplied by the Company named. The total cost was 
£22,717, exclusive of meter-rents. The whole of the gas now paid for 
by the Office of Works was described as ‘‘common” gas; and as the 
illuminating power was subject to the Board of Trade test, he had no 
doubt the quality in the rorth and south of London was the same, 
He found that the supply of cannel gas to the public departments was 
discontinued in September, 1892. 





The Lighting of Common Stairs. 

The Select Committee appointed to consider the General Powers 
Bill of the London County Council, which contains a clause relating 
to the lighting of common staircases, sat for the first time last Tuesday, 
under the presidency of Mr. Coddington ; and this matter was discussed 
at some length. Mr. Pope, on behalf of the promoters, explained that 
the Bill provided that the owner of any building designed for use in 
flats or tenements, of which any staircase or passage, used in common 
by the occupants, was open to the street or to a public place at night, 
should be bound to light the staircase or passage from sunset to sun- 
rise to the satisfaction of the parish lighting authority, who might 
prescribe the amount and position of the light. A penalty not exceed- 
ing £5 was provided for non-compliance with an order of the authority, 
The obligation to light the staircase or passage could be avoided by 
placing an iron gate at the entrance and keeping it locked at night. 
Many of the tenement buildings occupied by the working classes had, 
he said, open access to the public street; and it was found that the 
dark recesses were the cause of much annoyance. The County 
Council simply desired that these passages and staircases should be 
treated as part of the public street. The Council were not themselves 
the lighting authority ; but they had included the clause in their Bill 
in order to save the Vestries the trouble of each bringing in a separate 
Bill to effect this purpose. The Chairman called attention to the fact 
that the Local Government Board had reported that it was undesirable 
that clauses having no reference to the powers of the Council should 
have a place in the Bill. Mr. Pope pointed out that the clause was 
i for the assistance of the Vestries; and Parliament had pre- 
viously sanctioned this procedure to prevent multiplicity of Bills. Mr. 
Rickards, on behalf of the Strand District Board of Works, said that 
he had no objection to the provisions, if discretion were left toa local 
authority to order the lighting of the staircases or not, as they thought 
fit ; and he submitted an amendment giving this discretion. A joint 
petition against the clause was lodged by theTrustees of the Peabody 
Donation Fund, the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, Limited, 
the Metropolitan Association for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrial Classes, and other associations and persons, being owners of 
tenement dwellings of the poor of London; and Mr. Claude Baggallay, 
appeared in support thereof. Evidence in favour of the clause having 
been given, representatives of the opposing petitioners were heard; 
and the proceedings were adjourned till Thursday. On the resump- 
tion of the inquiry, Mr. | Wigmore and Mr. A. Sturgeon, officers of 
the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, were examined. The 
former stated that he had not received any complaints from ten- 
ants with regard to the absence of all-night lighting in the staircases; 
and his opinion was that, in order to deter tramps and disre- 
putable persons from haunting these places at night, it would 
be better not to light the staircases after eleven o'clock. Mr. 
Sturgeon quoted the opinion of a District Superintendent to the 
effect that the lighting would tend to attract idle persons; and that 
offences were generally committed when the staircases were lighted. 
He was opposed to the suggestion. Several tenants of industrial 
dwellings from the Bethnal Green district were called to bear out the 
view that all-night lighting would be a great nuisance, and cause the 
staircases to become the resort of idle persons. Mr. Baggallay 
addressing the Committee on the principle involved, urged that the 
clause was one which made a very serious change in the general law 
of the country, as it endeavoured to impose a new condition between 
landlord and tenant. If it was desirable to make such an alteration, it 
ought to be done by general legislation, and not by means of a clause 
introduced in a Private Bill. Mr. Rickards having addressed the 
Committee on behalf of the Strand District Board of Works, Mr. 
Worsley Taylor replied for the London County Council. He 
urged that the principle had already been sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment. Several of the tenement owners had voluntarily lighted their 
staircases at the suggestion of the Vestry; and therefore the 
cost could not be prohibitive. It was idle to contend, as the 
petitioners’ witnesses did, that it was actually better for general con- 
venience and decency that the staircases should be left in darkness. 
After consideration, the Committee decided to pass so much of the 
preamble of the Bill as related to the lighting of staircases, but sub- 
ject to alterations to be made—(z) apportioning the expense of 
additional lighting between the owner and the local authority; a0 
(2) leaving to the Vestries the discretion to order the lighting or not. 
In answer to Mr. Baggallay, the Chairman said the Committee were 
of opinion that the local authority should bear at least half the 
additional expense of the gas; and they understood from the repre 
sentatives of the County Council that the authorities would assist 10 
putting up the extralights. They suggested also that the penalty of 
£5 for non-compliance with a lighting order from the Vestry should 
be reduced to 4os. 
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SAN PAULO GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 





The Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held last 


Friday, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C.—Mr. F. 
DeEcmak, F.S.A., in the chair. 

The Manacinc-Director and Secretary (Mr. J. Heath) re 
notice convening the meeting; and the report and accounts, 
were referred to in the JourNAE last week, were then submitted. es 

The CuarrMan said he was pleased, and he hoped the shareho . 
were, to find that the position and prospects of the Company ha ia 
proved since they last met, and were still improving, and that they 
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were enabled to pay a dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
in place of 5 per cent. in the previous half year, besides strengthening 
the reserve account. Taking a retrospective glance at some of the most 
important items in the accounts, it would be found that in the second 
mal of 1892 5698 tons of coal were used; and the consumption of gas 
was 60,959,000 cubic feet. In the second half of last year, 6660 tons 
of coal were carbonized ; and the consumption of gas was 73,073,000 
cubic feet. The receipts from the public and private lighting in 1892 
amounted to £39,113, and for coke and tar to £4005 ; the corresponding 
figures for 1893 being respectively £38,390 and £4832. The dif- 
ference between these figures would no doubt cause the shareholders 
some astonishment ; but the reduction in the receipts arose from the 
rate of exchange in 1893. In spite of this, however, the business went 
on increasing; and when this damaging influence of the rate of 
exchange disappeared, and with the extended works prepared to 
meet the growing demands upon them, his impression was (and 
he thought he was not saying more than circumstances justified) 
that the Company would regain what the depressing rate had deprived 
them of. They had almost recovered from the serious costs of 
demurrage—rescued by a mode of chartering vessels, and the more 
favourable facilities for landing cargoes. The Directors were gratified 
to learn that, although the price of gas supplied to private consumers 
had been raised on some occasions, nevertheless they spoke well of the 
Company. The authorities, too, showed a friendly and enterprising 
spirit towards them; and moreover both the public and private 
lighting was paid for with promptitude. Their Engineer (Mr. Phillips) 
had recently visited the works, and reported them as being in excel- 
lent working condition ; and he had made suggestions which would be 
favourable to the revenue in various ways. The Chairman proceeded 
to make a brief comparison of electric and gas lighting; and with 
regard to the question of cost, he quoted a ‘practical authority’ on 
the subject to the effect that taking-electricity at 7d., or a fraction 
more, per Board of Trade unit, it cost about one-third more than gas. 
In conclusion, he said that, with an improvement in the rate of 
exchange, he believed the Company’s prospects were very favourable ; 
and he had therefore much pleasure in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 

Dr. E. Batt seconded the motion. 

Mr. Rossins remarked that on a previous occasion he had spoken 
somewhat adversely regarding the report; but, considering the 
enormous difficulties the Directors had had to contend with of late, 
the present report was, on the whole, satisfactory. He noticed that 
it was now proposed to place £3000 to reserve account. At a former 
meeting, they were told that there was a large reserve; but it was all 
mixed up in the accounts, and was not available for the purpose for 
which it was required. He would therefore suggest that this £3000 
should be put to a separate account and invested. They were not 
“out of the wood” yet. In the present accounts, the rate of exchange 
had been taken at 10g; but since they were made up, the rate had 
been down to 97, and was now about 9}. Consequently the current 
half year would come out much more adversely than the past six 
months. He should like to know what the Directors intended doing 
with the £3000 he had referred to. 

Mr. HEATH replied that it was a matter of account ; and the money 
was really invested in the Company's business. Mr. Robbins, how- 
ever, had evidently overlooked the fact that they had nearly £20,000 
investedin English railway debentures. Answering a further question, 
he said they had spent £241,000 out of a capital of £250,000; so that 
they had only £9000 left for working capital. 

Mr. PLump explained that the Company had £19,259 invested as a 
reserve ; and the £3000 could also be invested, if it was thought better 
to dispose of it in that way. 

Mr. Cross observed that there was no enterprise in Brazil that had 
come out of the past year with the results that they had done; and 
he thought this was largely due to the good terms which appeared to 
exist between the Company and the people of San Paulo. 

Mr. Heatu, replying to a further question, stated that the price of 
gas at present worked out to about 11s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and 
that was under the contract price. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Resolutions were next passed declaring a dividend at the rate of 
6per cent. per annum ; re-electing Mr. Delmar a member of the Board ; 
and re-appointing the Auditor (Mr. W. Cash, F.C.A.). 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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The Guiseley Local Board and the Water Company’s Under- 
taking —The shareholders of the Guiseley Water Company have 
decided to accept, subject to the approval of the Local Government 
Board, the offer of the Guiseley Local Board of {1 per share for the 
purchase of the Company’s plant and works. 

Fylde Water Company.—The report and accounts of this Company 
for the past half year show that the capital account has been increased 

y the expenditure of £5279; and, with £17,882 transferred from the 
Calder River property and arbitration account, it now amounts to 
£345,473. The water receipts aggregate £14,582; and, after decuction 
Cr interest, sinking fund, working expenses, &c., there is a bal....ce of 
£9507. Out of this the Directors recommend a dividend at the rite of 
4 Percent. per annum on the preference stock of 1891, at the 1.te of 
i Per cent. on the ‘A’ stock, and 7 per cent. on the ‘‘B" stock — 
faving a balance of about £1090 to be carried forward. 
on Driffield Local Board and the Gas-Works.—At the meeting 
fr € Driffield Local Board on Monday last week, a letter was read 

oe Local Government Board with reference to the proposed 
F a of the gas-works by the Board. They pointed out that, as 
ps prs sald did not possess parliamentary powers, the Local Board 
seams : tain a Provisional Order ; and it was too late to do so in the 
oo tan semen. They also recommended that a valuation of the 

: aking should be made prior to the application for the Order. 

to the = acting under instructions from the Chairman, had replied 

Act +86 ect that the Company was registered under the Companies’ 

wh te 2; and asking if it would be necessary to obtain an Order, 
8 regard to section 1€2 of the Public Health Act, 1875. 








SOME NOTES FROM AMERICA. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 

Municipal lighting continues an absorbing question in many of the 
cities throughout the country ; and while I do not wish to refer further 
in detail to all the prominent cases before me, I cannot refrain from 
noting the unfair way the subject is frequently treated. Take Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, a city of moderate size, which has a contract with 
the local Electric Light Company made for only three years. This 
contract was cf sucha nature that the Company were compelled to buy 
towers of a certain make for use in lighting the streets; and they were 
thus forced to make an extra expenditure of $38,ooo—an expense 
which could not be avoided or controlled under the terms of the con- 
tract, as this particular kind of tower was called for, and it was made 
by only one manufacturer. Yet the authorities can apparently see no 
reason why the price they pay for an arc light should be in excess of the 
figures given as the cost by municipalities owning their own plant. 

Another way of figuring down the cost of a municipal lighting 
plant recently came to my attention. The city not only lights its own 
streets, but supplies private customers as well. In calculating the 
net results of the plant in question, credit is given for a certain number 
of arc lights used in lighting the streets at $110 a year, which is said 
to be a ‘‘reasonable'’ price; and that in the face of the assertion, 
so often made, that an arc light run by a municipality costs only $55 
ayear. This is but another instance of the unfairness shown by munici- 
palities when treating with corporations. 

On this point, the following figures on the expense of maintaining 
the Chicago municipal plant are of interest, as the alleged low cost of 
running this concern had been quoted the world over. As authorita- 
tive figures are of so much more value than vague generalities, I thirk 
it is worthy of reproduction in full. It is addressed to Chairman 
Smith, of Buffalo, and is as follows :— 

During the year 1893, we operated 1110 2000-candle power arc lamps from 
four power stations. They cost as follows :— 


No. of Hours Cost per Cost per 
Plant. Lamps. Operated. Yeas. Hour. 
Nor « . 346 ae 3971 ee $94°36 «. $0°0244 
No.4... .. 37 ee 3925 ee 89°05 ++  0°0226 
No.6 . . 354 ee 4056 ee 95°37 +e 0°0235 
Na. .. @& ae 3987 ee 132°78 +.  0°0307 


The cost per lamp per year for 1110 lamps was $96°64. The amount in- 
vested in these four plants up to date is $688,312°80, which includes land, 
building, conduits, circuits, lamps, posts, steam and electrical equipments, 
&c. ; and it represents a land, building, steam, dynamo, conduit, and circuit 
capacity largely in excess of the present number of lamps operated. In the 
operating expenses for 1893, we do not include interest, depreciation, or 
taxes. During the latter part of the year, lamps operated from plant No. 8 
were connected to, and are now operated from, plant No. 4; so the total cost 
per lamp per year should be less for 1894. In the current number of 
Electrical Industries, Monadnock Block, Chicago, Vol. V., No. 2, there is an 
article on our electric lighting system, which might be of use to you. The 
coal used is: Indiana block, $3*12 per ton; Indiana block screenings, $1°65 
per ton; Hocking Valley nuts, $3°50 per ton. 

(Signed) J. B. BARRETT, Superintendent. 


The city of buffalo has recently been investigating this subject, but 
has voted to postpone the matter. 

Detroit (Mich.), which has been the seat of so many lighting fights, 
is again in hot water, this time over the awarding of the several con- 
tracts for its municipal electric light plant. There has been intense 
competition for all the equipments necessary for the work; and now 
that the contracts have been awarded, the unsuccessful bidders are 
very indignant, and desire that the matter shall be investigated. One 
party, who tendered for the arc lamps, complains that his lamp was not 
even removed from the packing-case. All this goes to prove that Ameri- 
can cities had better not try to act as commercial corporations. 

The Gas Company of Springfield (Ill.) are passing through all the 
unpleasantness of a gas-price agitation ; and the daily papers of that 
place offer their readers some very spicy ‘‘ news,” such as is usually 
found in the every-day press when lighting matters are under discus- 
sion. As the Company also own the electric light works of the city, 
they have been open to attack at two points—the price of gas, and 
also that of electric light. On the latter question they are apparently 
to get the worst of it, as the city has voted to put up a municipal 
plant, notwithstanding that the Company offered to supply arc lights 
at $100 a year. The city seems somewhat in doubt as to howto reach 
the Company on the matter of the price of gas, as it does not want to 
put upa municipal gas plant, because gas will, in a few more years, 
be a‘‘back number;" and they do not wish to invest money in a 
concern which will be of no use a short time hence—at least, that is 
the reason given. The Gas Company promise to supply gas at $1°20, 
which is as low as any city in the State; but this does not meet the 
views of the members of the City Government, who insist that the 
price shall be about 50c. to 75c. The newspapers state that, if the 
Company do not accept this figure, the city should pass an order 
compelling them to remove their pipes from the streets. Was ever 
unreasonableness carried nearer the verge of Socialism? Here is a 
Company offering to supply gas as eae as any town in the State— 
including the large city of Chicago—and yet their property is to be 
removed, if the newspapers have their way, because they will not cut 
this figure in two. 

The city of Philadelphia is still investigating its gas supply; but 
what phase of the question they are now supposed to be looking into— 
as one of the papers puts it—is a query to which no one seems able to 
supply the answer. The Gas Committee continue to have “experts,” 
capitalists, and inventors of gas processes before them ; and at each is 
thrown the question, ‘‘ What should be done to put the gas-works in 
first-class shape?”’ If the works were being run by a private com- 
pany, it seems quite likely this question would be handed over to the 
engineer for thorough investigation and exhaustive report; and it is 
certain they would obtain valuable information. But there is no 
reason for holding that they are getting any value out of the present 
investigation. A proposition has been made to have the city of Phila- 
delphia purchase the Northern Liberties Gas Company; but the 
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government have decided that they do not want any more gas-works. On 
the other hand, they are agitating the question of putting up a muni- 
cipal electric light plant; but some of the daily papers very properly 
take the ground that, as the city did not go into this business in 1883 
when it had the right to do so, but encouraged private citizens to invest 
their capital in such enterprises in order to supply the city’s needs, it 
is only right that, if it now decides to add_this branch to its lighting 
business, it should buy out the established companies, and not ruin 
them by building an opposition plant. The Philadelphia Press says: 
‘*A score of English cities run such plants (electric light pants) by 
using the garbage and droppings collected from the houses as fuel, so 
that the expenditure for coal is reduced to one-third what it is without 
the garbage to burn.’’ Where are the score of cities ? 

One of the first towns in Massachusetts to accept the Municipal 
Lighting Act and erect an electric plant, was the town of Braintree; 
and the report of the department published a year ago, which covered 
a few months’ operation of the plant, was a thorn in the side of 
many lighting companies, as it stated that the cost of an arc light was 
at the yearly rate of $35. As many companies were obtaining three to 
four times that sum, it was quite difficult to explain matters. Now we 
have the second report, and note that the operations of the plant have 
not been as successful as was expected, as the profits would not take care 
of the interest on bonds and sinking fund ; but it is hoped that increased 
patronage during the coming year will lead to better results. 

Gas matters in Chicago are getting quite interesting. In the first 
place, we are told of a new gas process there shown experimentally, 
the chief peculiarity of which is that the retorts not only make gas to 
fill the holders, but also to heat the retorts as well; and thus, after the 
plant is once started, there is no further expense for material except the 
water bill. This sort of thing naturally excites the public mind, ata 
time when attempts are being made to reduce the price of gas in that 
city. The present rate is $1'15 (recently reduced from $1:20); and a 
Company are trying to obtain the right to open the streets and enter 
into competition with the established Companies, agreeing to supply 
gas at $1. On this petition the fight is now being waged. 

Dollar gas has long been the looked-for haven of rest of the gas man. 
He has felt that, if he could freach that point, the public would be 
satisfied, and all the ills of official life would pass away. How rudely 
is this dream shaken by the following quotation from the Chicago 
Tribune : ‘* There should be no listening to the song of the dollar-gas 
sirens." The objective figure now seems to be 75c. 

Among the interesting subjects discussed at the recent meeting of the 
New England Gas Association, was the matter of electrolysis. The 
West-end Road of Boston, which controls practically all the street-cars 
of that city, has, over portions of its lines, connected the rails with 
overhead return wires, which has mitigated the evil effects upon gas 
and water pipes. The meeting had, as a guest, Mr. Farnham, the 
Electrician to the New England Telephone Company; and he spoke 
at length on the subject—showing how seriously the underground cables 
of his Company had been affected by the return currents of the street 
railways. He narrated the experiments which the Company had made, 
to determine if the corrosion of their underground cables was really 
due to electrolysis. Hestated that this fact was proven; and reminded 
the members that the evil occurred when the current passed from the 
pipe or cable into the moist earth. 

Among the interesting papers read at this meeting, was one by Mr. 
Gifford, on ‘‘ Lime-Boxes for Removing Carbonic Acid.” The writer 
has a plant of six purifiers. Four of these are operated by a centre- 
seal, and are filled with iron sponge ; and the remaining two are worked 
by independent valves, and are filled with lime. The gas made isa 
mixture of coal and water gas. The lime is made from oyster-shells ; 
and the following is an analysis of it:— 








Per Cent. 
<i eine aie a al a a a ee a 
Carbon dioxide . . . 1. 1. 1 1 1 6 ew ew 0 4°93 
Combinedlime. . . ..... ib ara gO 
Insoluble yesidue «2. 6 chee ww me oe yw Lo ee RBS 
AVBHADIOYING) sri 6 cee ar Ver ere a HO Og 
100°00 
An analysis of the spent lime showed— 
Per Cent. 
PEs. oo. ot wine inet pitgen & 2. @ Sor bene ERS 
Carbon dioxide eae BR bes Oe « eee RS 
Eobneddmin s- . sa ose eal 33°32 
Insoluble residue . . . . . . 1. 6 « « « « 62°22 
Availablelime . . . 2. 2. 1. 1 w 1 wwe 17°08 
100°00 


The gas at the entrance of the lime-boxes contained 5 per cent. of 
carbon dioxide, and at the outlet 2 per cent., from which he figures that 
there were 15 cubic feet of carbon dioxide taken from each 1000 feet of 
gas passed, and 128 cubic feet of the same product removed per bushel 
of lime. The author figures on 31°57 lbs. available lime per bushel, and 
hence a lost efficiency of 3:07 lbs., or 24 cubic feet, of carbon dioxide 
per bushel of lime. On testing to ascertain the loss of candle power 
from the presence of the carbon dioxide in the gas, the writer found 
2 per cent. of this impurity knocked down the luminosity about 16 per 
cent. Thisis certainly a high figure—higher than that reached by 
other experimenters. Whether it will pay better to put back this lumi- 
nosity or to remove the carbon dioxide at the outlet, is a point which 
must be determined by local circumstances—such as the cost of lime 
and of enriching material. One speaker, in discussing the matter, said 
he found it required an extra half-gallon of naphtha in his water-gas 
plant to keep up the candle power, if lime was not used. 

The Commissioners appointed to value the plant of the Wakefield 
Gas and Electric Light Company, have made their award. The figure 
is $154,000. The case has been referred to in several of my letters ; 
and it is of interest as being the first instance under the Municipal 
Lighting Act where a city or town has applied to have the value of 
the lighting company's plant established. The figure asked by the 
Company was $250,000 








THE COMPETING GAS SUPPLY FOR NEW YORK CITY, 
The New Works of the East River Gas Company. 

Reference has already been made in the JourNaL to the project 
initiated by the East River Gas Company—ah undertaking supplying 
gas in Long Island City—for sending gas from their works at Ravens. 
wood into New York City, by means of pipes laid in a tunnel under 
the river. A considerable portion of a recent number of Progressing 
Age was devoted to an illustrated description of the works, furnished 
by the Company’s Engineer (Mr. D. L. Hough); and the following 
particulars are extracted therefrom. 

Before describing the works, it may be of interest to give some 
account of the Company who are erecting them, and of the President 
—Mr. Emerson M'‘Millin. The legislative franchise for undertaking 
business in New York was obtained by the Company in April, 1892, 
In the following month, work was commenced on the tunnel; and in 
October of that year ground was broken for an enlargement of the 
Company’s existing works at Ravenswood, and the first streets were 
opened. for putting down mains in New York. The works were prac- 
tically ready for making gas in September last; and it is expected 
that the tunnel will be complete by next July, and about 160 miles of 
mains laid by September. The carrying out of the scheme has been 
supervised by the President ; and the several portions of the works 
have been entrusted to thoroughly competent contractors. Mr. 
M'‘Millin first entered the gas engineering profession in 1867, as 
Manager of the Ironton (Ohio) Gas-Works; and_ he continued his 
connection with this undertaking until 1880. About that time he 
became associated with the Columbus (Ohio) Gas Company, of which 
he became the General Manager in 1883. It was while he was direct- 
ing the affairs of this Company that he came to recognize a fact that 
is now an accepted axiom of gas supply—viz., that the lowest price 
for which a gas company can sell its product and earn fair interest on 
the money invested in the undertaking, is the figure that ensures 
satisfied consumers, increases the use of gas, and in the end makes 
more money for the shareholders than any other policy that can be 
adopted. In 1889, in connection with the late George Shepard Page, 
he brought about the amalgamation of the lighting interests of St. 
Louis; reorganizing the several companies as the Laclede Gas Com- 

epany, and taking the position of President. Soon afterwards, he 
formed a Syndicate and bought the undertaking of the Columbus Gas 
Company, and became its President ; following a similar course with 
the East River Company. Mr. M‘Millin is likewise President and 
General Manager of the Milwaukee Gas Company, whose property 
was acquired last year by the Western Gas Company. j 

Coming now to the works under notice, the first thing taken into 
account in constructing the new plant, was the installation of machinery 
capable of making gas of the best quality at the most reasonable 
cost, and so locating it as to allow of extensions being rapidly and 
inexpensively carried out without interfering with machinery previously 
put up. In studying the plant, it must therefore be considered as 
having been designed for the production of 24 million cubic feet of 
gas; one-fourth of it being now built, and complete in itself for manu- 
facturing purposes. Additional property was purchased contiguous 
to that owned by the Company, giving considerably more than 800 
feet of water frontage, including the frontage of the old works. On 
the completion of the new plant, the old (comprising two Granger- 
Collins machines of 300,000 cubic feet capacity, and a storeage holder 
having a nominal capacity of 200,000 cubic feet) will be done away 
with. In deciding upon the process to be employed, various con- 
siderations weighed in favour of water gas; and this system was 
determined upon. The Company's property is divided into two 
sections by a broad public avenue, running at nearly right angles with 
the wharf line; and the total area is 12 acres. On this site there is 
ample room for plant having a daily capacity of 50 million cubic feet. 
Attention was first given to the northern section; and plans were 
prepared for erecting on this portion works of half the above capacity 
—one-fourth to be constructed at once, and to be so located as not to 
interfere with the existing Long Island plant. ae: 

In considering the 6 million feet plant in detail, it is necessary to 
begin with the dock. This has a length of 475 feet ; and, when com- 
plete, it will havea depth of water sufficient to give safe berth to the 
largest coal vessels engaged in the harbour trade. There will bea 
15-feet roadway along the bulkhead, on which are laid rails for the 
travelling coal-elevator, for transferring the coal from the vessels to the 
stores or ‘‘pockets,’’ This elevator is fitted with a self-filling single- 
chain clearing-bucket, operated by hydraulic power. The bucket 
delivers the coal to the gravity cars on a platform at a level with the 
tracks for distributing the coal in the stores. On this is a scale for 
checking the weight of the consignments received. For the delivery 
of power to the elevator, a hydraulic supply-pipe is run along the face 
of the stores, with connections at various points under each of the 
distributing-tracks, for taking the gravity cars from the elevator to — 
point of dumping over the store. The generator coal-store, — 
directly in the line of the generator-house, has a 92-feet frontage, bn 
length and depth sufficient to store 6000 tons of ‘* broken "’ size coal. 
The steam coal-store, located directly in line with the boiler-house, 
has a frontage of 45 ft. 6 in., and a capacity of one-third that of be 
generator store. Both are constructed with iron frames, and tim al 
sides and flooring. The bottom of the store is elevated 9 feet above 
the ground-level, and is fitted with self-screening hoppers, delivering 
the coal into charging-cars run ona system of tracks leading “ a 
hydraulic lift for delivery to the generator-house. This lift is also 
used for raising the ash-cars from the lower floor of the generator 
house to the track, running through the generator coal-store toa os 
at the river front. The bottom of the steam coal-store is elevated : 
an even height with the generator coal-store, and is fitted with —_ 
for delivering coal to charging-cars run on tracks leading to the boiler 
house. The system of tracks for the steam coal has a spur a 
with the generator coal system, to allow of the removal of een 
from the small bins under the screens, and the delivery of it to hic 
boilers. The coal storeage is designed sufficient for a 12 million sir 
feet daily capacity; no additional machinery of this nature beiné 
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required on the construction of the second quarter of the complete 
lant. For the third and fourth quarters, duplicate plant will be 
puilt to the south. 

The safe and accessible storeage of naphtha or crude oil is a subject 
on which very much thought was expended in laying out the works. 
Underground tanks have many disadvantages; while tanks above 
ground are, under some circumstances, a menace. To store oil in 
properly protected tanks, where leakage may be discovered and quickly 
stopped, with proper safeguards to prevent serious damage in case of 
accident, was the object sought ; and it has been achieved. For the 
6 million feet plant, four tanks, 30 feet in diameter and 36 feet high, 
are built; giving a probable 30 days’ storeage. The crowns or roofs 
are water-protected ; and they are set upon foundations having suffi- 
cient rise to give proper drainage. Round the tanks is built a wall fur- 
nished with the required stay-rods, enclosing a sufficient area, and high 
enough to contain the contents of a tank should it split. This masonry 
pasin is drained by a specially arranged underground pipe leading 
into the relief holder of the old plant, now being arranged asa tar 
tank of the new. It is expected to keep a layer of water of sufficient 
depth on top of the lighter and heavier drips—the upper surface at a 
level 2 feet above mean high water in the river; the overflow-pipe 
from the bottom of the water to the river being fitted with a back- 
pressure valve, to prevent the eatrance of salt water in case of extreme 
tides. The drainage-pipe from the oil-tank catch-basin emptying into 
the tar-tank near the top of the water stratum, will naturally displace 
the water—driving it into the river. The oil will be pumped from 
the tar-tank for earliest use in enriching gas—water being replaced at 
the same time. The tar-tank is sealed from the atmosphere by the 
single-lift holder shell, to be repaired and properly weighted. Should 
the oil in the catch-basin be on fire, it will naturally be extinguished 
by its seclusion from air in the drain-pipe from the catch-basin. For 
each added quarter plant, four additional tanks will be required, each 
in turn being provided with a catch-basin coanected to the drain-pipe 
to the tar-well. The pumps for clearing the tank barges and for sup- 
plying the small measuring-tanks near the generator-house, are fixed 
in a small brick structure formerly used as the exhauster-house of the 
old plant. The water in the Ravenswood district of Long Island City 
being bad, a special supply has been obtained from meadow lands not 
far from the works. 

The raw material having been received and stored, we will now 
turn to the manufacturing appliances. The boiler plant is located in 
a separate house, 33 ft. 3 in. by 80 feet in the clear, with 1g ft. 6 in. 
under the lower chord of the roof trusses. It adjoins the generator- 
house, but has permanent brick walls at both ends and on one side. 
On the other (or south) side, the iron trusses of the roof are supported 
ona girder running the entire length of the building, which is in turn 
supported on iron columns so located as not to interfere with the clean- 
ing or replacing of the tubes inthe boilers. Between these columns a 
temporary ‘‘ curtain’’ wall, fitted with windows, has been built. This 
building is of sufficient size to accommodate the additional boilers 
required for the second quarter plant. On the construction of the third 
and fourth quarters, a duplicate building will be put up to the south— 
the girder mentioned above supporting one end of the roof trusses. 
The curtain wall will be removed—opening the double boiler-house 
into one room ; and, in order to get light, thus excluded, a portion of 
the roof will be removed, and a skylight inserted in a frame provided 
inthe roof trusses. The roof is of slate on purlins. The boilers are 
in two batteries, each of two 150-horse power Heine type, fitted with 
grates suitable for the consumption of buckwheat coal, and therefore 
screenings. The gases of combustion are taken from the top at the 
rear, and are led by a wrought-iron breeching to the chimney-stack. 
The breeching and stack have sufficient area to take care of the boiler 
capacity required by the second quarter, aduplicate to be erected with 
the boilers in the duplicate house. The stack is 150 feet high of the 
works, 84 inches in diameter, and built of steel. It hasa bell base, and 
is without guys of any description. The engines and Sturtevant blowers 
are located together with oil-feed pumps in a separate erection, built 
directly behind, of the same width and on the same plan as the boiler- 
house, with the exception that its eastern end is a temporary wall of 
corrugated iron, which will be removed to allow for extension eastward 
to accommodate two additional machines for the second quarter of the 
works. There is now one spare machine in three; and on the com- 
pletion of the second quarter there will be one sparein five. Space is 
arranged for a duplicate blast-power house on the same plan as that 
described for the boiler-house. The three engines are each of 75-horse 
power, high speed, centre crank, with centrifugal governors. The 
three blowers are the standard Sturtevant make, No. 10 size. The 
delivery-pipe from each blower to the blast-main is fitted with an 
automatic drop-gate, to prevent the return of air to a blower not run- 
ning. This mainis carried underground, laid in a brick-walled trench 
into and about the generator-house, and is split into branches for the 
main, secondary, and tertiary services to the machines. 

The generator-house is 100 feet clear in the span and 74 feet in 
length, with 17 ft. 9 in. to the charging-floor, and 30 feet to the 
lower chord of the roof trusses. The wall facing the river and the 
Side walls are of brick; the rear wall facing eastward is of corrugated 
iron, so hung as to make it possible to take it down and store it for 
use on the erection of the third section of the works, should this be 
built singly prior to the fourth. In the generator-house there are six 
machines, each of a million cubic feet capacity. “Everything is 
arranged for the extension of the building eastward, so as to allow 
of the addition of six more machines for jthe second section. The 

twelve machines of the third and fourth sections are to be erected on 
Space reserved for them to the south of the extended boiler and blast- 
Power houses. The generating plant consists of six sets of standard 
double-superheater Lowe apparatus, and has a total capacity of 
6 million cubic feet per 24 hours. The generators, carburettors, and 
Superheaters are each 11 feet outside diameter. The generators are 
mpplied with proper ash-pits and dumping-doors, in order to facili- 
pre: Ha removal of ashes. The charging-doors are in triplicate on 
: * generator head. They and the ash-doors, as well as other parts of 
‘ apparatus, are designed in accordance with the most recent ideas 
rd convenience and durability. The apparatus is built to work on 
© reversed steam principle; so that gas can be made up through 





the fire or down through the fire at will. One of the peculiarities 
is the oil-heater, which is a part of the connection between the 
superheater gas-outlet and the wash-box or seal. In this the heat of 
the hot gas leaving the superheater is utilized in pre-heating the oil, 
with resulting economy in the quantity employed. The oil used in 
the manufacture of gas is drawn from two large measuring-tanks and 
forced by duplex pumps through the oil-meters, which are con- 
veniently located on the operating-floor, and on through the oil- 
heaters to the carburettors—the oil being sprayed into these through 
a Collins injector. The oil-meters, in addition to the usual counters, 
are each fitted with an enlarged dial, so that the speed with which 
the oil is being passed to the machines may be readily observed by 
the gas maker from his position at the valves. Thedial is so arranged 
that it can be set back to zero at any time, without interfering with 
the progressive counting. 

The coal for generator purposes in the charging-cars is taken from 
the hydraulic lift, on which it was left in describing the coal storeage 
plant, on to a platform, where the weight in each car is registered and 
accounted against the machine to whichit is sent. This platform is 
level with the lower chords of the roof trusses in the generator-house, 
upon which a system of tracks is arranged leading to the charging- 
hoppers, located one over each generator head, and likewise supported 
by the roof, which was designed to carry from the walls this added 
weight, as well as the usual 4o lbs. per square foot. These charging- 
hoppers are divided into three compartments, so arranged that each 
must get one-third, the contents of the car delivered intoit. Each 
compartment is supplied with a bottom gate and a telescopic shoot ; 
the slides being operated by a single lever, and each one arranged to 
cover its particular charging-door of the three mentioned above. 
When a charge is to be made, the covers are swung off the holes, the 
slides are lowered, and the grates opened; the equal divisions of the 
contents of the hopper being simultaneously dropped into the gene- 
rator—thus giving as nearly as possible an even bed of coal in the 
machines. The slides are then raised—permitting the use of poker 
bars without interference. The floor of the house is of cast-iron 
plates, carried on [-beams supported by Z-bar columns; and the 
arrangement of the coal-feeding plant leaves absolutely no cars on the 
floor, which is thus left free for the most convenient handling of the 
machines. The off-takes from these, through the wash-boxes, with 
their seals, are joined in an overhead wrought-iron pipe, 36 inches in 
diameter. This is changed to cast iron where it is carried under- 
ground, and leads to the scrubber and condenser house, to be next 
described. 

The scrubber and condenser house is 41 ft. by 63 ft.9 in. in the clear, 
with 26 feet under the lower chord of the roof trusses. The northern 
end and sides are of brick; the southern end being a temporary iron 
frame covered by corrugated iron—permitting the extension of the 
building to the south, to accommodate the necessary machines of like 
nature for the added sections of the works. The roof is also of corru- 
gated iron, on iron trusses, to permit the removal of a sheet, should it 
ever be necessary to replace a tube in the condensers. The scrubbers 
are of the regular form, and each large enough to deal with upwards 
of a million cubic feet of gas per day. The condensers are the multi- 
tubular pattern, with the tubes so arranged as to give the greatest 
efficiency per square foot of area. The scrubbers and condensers are 
in pairs—each scrubber being directly connected to a condenser—and 
are so equipped with valves that any one or more pairs may be thrown 
out of service at will. Sufficient space is reserved adjacent to the 
condenser-house for the accommodation of suitable refrigerating plant, 
when the demands of condensing make this method more economical 
than water. The gas travels from a manifold opening off the 36-inch 
pipe up through the scrubbers across to the top of the condensers, and 
down through the tubes of these to a manifold pipe, in which it is 
collected for a 30-inch pipe leading to the relief holder, with bye- 
pass directly to the purifier-house, and from the relief holder to a 
manifold pipe in the exhauster-house. 

The exhauster-house is 26 ft. by 88 ft. in the clear, with 20 ft. under 
the lower chord of the roof trusses. This gives sufficient room for the 
two additional machines for the second section of the works. The 
house for the third and fourth sections will be located just beyond the 
present house. There is now one spare exhauster in three, each with an 
independent vertical directly-connected engine on the same bed-plate. 
The connections, all of which are above ground, are so made that one 
or all of the machines may be used to take the gas from the relief 
holder, and drive it on through the purifiers and meters into the 
storeage holders. The engines are provided with the ordinary ball 
governors ; but there is fitted to the main steam-pipe leading to the 
engines a Huntoon governor. This is not called into action until the 
back-pressure rises to 18 inches or more, but cuts off the steam com- 
pletely when the pressure reaches 21 inches—thus reducing the liability 
to the blowing of seals. 

The purifier-house is 56 ft. 6 in. by 144 ft.in the clear, with 15 ft. 6 in. 
to the operating-floor, and 31 ft. 4 in. under the lower chord of the 
roof trusses. In the design of the purifying plant, several novelties 
have been introduced. There are two sets of boxes, 24 ft. by 30 ft. 
by 5 ft. 6 in. deep, fitted to carry a shallow layer of ashes or similar 
substance at the bottom, and two beds of oxide of equal depth. The 
cast-iron operating-floor is carried on ledges cast on the sides of the 
boxes 4 inches down from the top. The covers are flat, stiffened by 
deck beams. The boxes are carried on [-beams spanning the building 
from side to side, supported in turn upon cast-iron columns, 16 to each 
box. The connections to the boxes are 24 inches, with improved 
centre-seal, permitting the throwing out of all the boxes. The advantage 
of a valve giving this possibility is especially appreciated where oxide 
is used, with partial revivification during use and revivification in sitw. 
For the purposes of the latter process, a connection is made from the 
main blast system to a system of wrought-iron piping leading to the 
inlet-pipe of each box. Through this air may be forced into any box 
by opening a valve. There is also a system of piping leading from 
each outlet-pipe, by which the air, after passing through the oxide, is 
carried through a water-seal to the boilers and out by the stack ; thus 
eliminating one of the chief objections to the gas-making industry. 
These systems of piping are reversible; permitting the air to be taken 
through the oxide from below or above. On account of the location 
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of the centre-seals, it is possible to place two hydraulic lifting jib- 
cranes in such a position that each swings over the centres of the four 
boxes at its end of the building. These are of sufficient capacity to 
lift a cover and place it on the rests provided on the adjacent covers ; 
thus doing away with the moveable carriages. These cranes are also 
arranged with a small cylinder and ram operating a rope-rigged 
hoisting-block for lifting the oxide from the lower or revivifying-floor. 
When it becomes necessary to remove the oxide for better revivifica- 
tion, it is dumped through bottom shutes supplied for the purpose, and 
spread over the cement floor below. When again ready, it is shovelled 
into specially-designed ‘buggies.’ These are wheeled under the 
cranes at some point between the boxes, hoisted by the rope rigging, 
and swung over the box and dumped. For this many of the cast-iron 
plates of the operating-floor are fitted with rings for lifting them out 
when required. The roof of this building has been so designed 
that it replaces the usual guys for the support of the top 
pintle of the cranes; and, in order that the strain may be 
carried down to the foundation, the trusses are supported on iron 
columns properly braced. It may be curious to note that this con- 
struction, though more expensive in iron, is really less costly in the 
total, owing to the saving of masonry in pilasters and thickness of the 
walls. It further allowed of the proper proportioning of the columns 
in the south side to support one end of the trusses of the purifier-house 
for the second section, which is to be built adjoining. Thecurtain walls 
may then be removed, as the corbel for supporting the operating-floor 
plates is carried on an arch which will be common to both. The 
purifier-house of the third and fourth sections will be built in like 
manner, but separated from the first and second to give better light. 
The roofing is of slate upon yellow pine planking, dressed and oiled for 
ceiling. 

The meter-house is at present 67 ft. by 44 ft. 2 in. in the clear, with 
18 feet under the lower chord of the roof trusses from the floor, and 
with a cellar 11 feet deep for connections. This is large enough for 
four 16 ft. by 16 ft. meters, two of whlch, for the 6 million cubic feet 
plant, have been provided. They have 24-inch connections ; and owing 
to their location with their dials facing, in the complete plant, these 
are always in evidence. For the present, the space to be occupied by 
the meters for the second section will be divided up for office purposes, 
pending the erection of the office building. The plans of the office 
provide the usual accommodation. 

As it was decided to utilize the holder of the original plant as a 
relief holder for the new works, it became necessary to provide 
storeage at once for current business. Time did not allow of the erec- 
tion of a large holder; and therefore it was determined to put up a 
small one first, and place it in such a position that it could be even- 
tually used as a relief holder for extensions of the new plant. A 
suitable site having been chosen, the largest convenient holder was at 
once commenced. It is of 600,000 cubic feet capacity, in a metal 
tank; and it is 90 feet in diameter and 30 ft. 9 in. deep, in three lifts 
of 30 feet each, and has an untrussed crown. The connections are 
36-inch ; and they are so arranged that both inlet and outlet may be 
used as one pipe. With the exception of the guide-rollers, there is no 
cast iron whatever in the structure. In arranging the storeage for the 
first section of the new plant, it was decided to erect a holder that 
would have the entire capacity ; and the one now in course of con- 
struction is a four-lift, which will work in a metal tank 190 feet in 
diameter, and 49 ft. 6 in. deep. The dimensions of the lifts are as 
follows: Inner lift, 179 ft. 4 in. diameter and 48 ft. 6 in. deep; second 
lift, 182 feet diameter and 49 feet deep; third lift, 184 ft.6 in. diameter 
and 48 ft. 6 in. deep; outer lift, 187 feet diameter and 4o ft. 2 in. 
deep. The holder will afford storeage for about 5 million cubic feet 
of gas. The difference in the depths of the lifts is due to the 
grip of the second lift having been raised above the level of the inner 
lift, and the curb of the outer lift dropped below the cups of the 
other lifts. The tank is believed to be the largest metal tank in the 
world. It is of steel; and for the shell the plates are 133 inches thick. 
Being 533 inches wide by 25 ft. 108 in. long, they are the heaviest 
plates rolled in America up to now. The shell metal is none of it 
below 32,000 elastic limit ; and, by design, upwards of go per cent. of 
the gross section is made available in the joints. The thickness of 
each course is proportionately reduced as the courses approach the 
top, where it is 7-16ths of an inch. The capacity of the holder is 
about one-fourth greater than that of any holder in America. Like 
the smaller holder, this one is of steel, as is also the guide-framing ; 
the only castings being the guide-rollers. The crown is untrussed, 
and is supported when landed by a yellow pine framework in the tank. 
The cups are fitted with Matton’s patent internal overflow device, 
which was mentioned in the JouRNAL a few weeks ago _ ante, p. 431). 
The guide-framing extends to the top of the second lift only—leaving 
one lift clear when the holder is fully inflated. 

With regard to the general connections of the complete 24 million 
cubic feet plant, the first and second sections will use the same works 
mains, and the third and fourth sections another system of mains, in 
common. These two systems are so arranged, even to the relief 
holders, that the half plants may be used as separate and distinct 
works, just as though situated miles apart, or as single works with 
mains twice the size of those of a single system. Any set of appliances 
may be completely shut off; the others still doing the work required 
of them. For the present, all the drips will be led to the tar-well. 
This is arranged with suction-pipes, so that the heavier and lighter 
liquors may be removed separately—the waste being pumped to the 
boiler-house, where it will be consumed. All drip-boxes which do not 
drain direct to the tar-well are connected to a manifold on the suction 
of a steam-pump; and it is proposed to fit each with an alarm— 
thus notifying the tender in the engine-room which drip is ready for 
pumping. The hydraulic plant for supplying water under pressure to 
the lifts, cranes, and other machinery, is arranged in the blast-power 
house. It consists of a battery of high-pressure pumps and an accumu- 
lator to throw 750 lbs., the working pressure. 

It only remains now to briefly notice the tunnel under the river, with 
its two shafts, and the distributing system. The tunnel is being carried 
out under the superintendence of Mr. C. M. Jacobs, of London and 
New York, who has had long and valuable experience of similar work in 
England and Australia. The shafts are 9 feet square; the one on the 











New York side being 135 feet deep, and the one on the Ravenswood 
side 147 feet deep to the centre-line of the heading. The distance 
between the shafts—centre to centre—is 2541 feet; giving a slope of 
6 inches in 100 feet towards the Ravenswood end, where there is a 
sump for collecting the drainage water, and a pump chamber. The 
heading is 10 feet wide and 8 ft. 6 in. high at the centre of the crown, 
which is struck with a radius of 7 feet, and joins the perpendicular 
sides with fillets of 2 feet radius. Preliminary borings showed firm 
rock; but, as the work progressed, soft material was encountered, 
involving the use of air pressure. The shield system was adopted for 
driving these portions, which were lined with cast-iron plates. The 
air pressure employed was remarkable—averaging 48 lbs., and even on 
one occasion reaching 58 lbs. per square inch. The tunnel wil] 
eventually contain three mains—two 36-inch side by side, and one 
48-inch raised above them. One of the former mains will be laid as 
soon as the tunnel is ready to receive it; and it will feed the line of 
pipes running across Central Park to the west side of the city. All this 
continuation is in position; having been laid during the past year, 
From this primary feeder, secondary mains will be put down, running 
the length of the city from the battery to the Harlem River. Some. 
thing like seven miles of these pipes, in addition to those of the 36-inch 
size, have now been laid, under the direction of Mr. Walton Forstall, 
supervised by the Department of Public Works. It is proposed to 
distribute gas through the entire system at an even pressure, governed 
at a single station; the secondary feeders, however, will be so con- 
nected to the system that later, if so desired, high pressure may be 
used in them, with various governing stations about the city. The 
initial pressure will be obtained from the 5 million cubic feet holder, 
which will give from 4°8 inches minimum to 11°7 inches maximum. 
This matter, however, will be regulated later on. 


_— 
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THE CROYDON COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE LAMBETH WATER 
COMPANY’S WORKS. 





The London County Council’s Proposals. 
In the minutes presented by the Sanitary Committee at a recent 
meeting of the Croydon County Council, it was stated that a letter 
had been received from the London County Council, intimating that 


they were about to negotiate with the London Water Companies with 
regard to the purchase of their undertakings, and inquiring whether a 
proposal in the following terms would be acceptable to the Corpora- 
tion: ‘‘In the event of the undertaking of any Metropolitan Water 
Company being purchased, any local authority outside the London 
county boundary and within the area of supply of such Company, 
shall have the option either (1) of purchasing on suitable terms so 
much of the works of distribution as is appropriate to the district of 
such local authority, with the right to a supply of water in bulk from 
the London County Council on terms to be arranged; or (2) of having 
water supplied direct by the London County Council.’’ The Com- 
mittee recommended the Council to concur in the purchase by the 
London County Council of the undertakings of the Water Companies, 
subject to the local authorities outside the London county boundary 
and within the area of supply of any company having the option of 
purchasing, on suitable terms, so much of the undertaking and works 
of any company as was within the district or appropriated to the 
district of such local authority. The adoption of the report was 
moved by Mr. King, who remarked that it would be within the know- 
ledge of most of the members that the Council had already incurred 
a large expenditure in order to become possessed of that portion of 
the Lambeth Water-Works within the borough. Under the circum- 
stances, the Committee recommended the Council not to consent to 
either of the two alternatives mentioned by the London County 
Council, but that they ask for powers to purchase that portion of the 
Lambeth Company’s works within the borough, with a view to the 
supply of Croydon water. Alderman Goodwin seconded the motion. 
Mr. Oelrichs, one of the representatives of the Norwood ward, said he 
hoped that the Council would be a little more successful in this 
matter than they had been hitherto. They had been waiting patiently 
many years. The Norwood inhabitants did complain of the supply 
of water by the Lambeth Company; but the representatives from the 
district always had to explain that it was impossible for the Council 
to do anything until action was taken by the London County Council. 
The report was adopted. 


<> 
> 





Leicester Water Supply.—At a recent special meeting of the 
Leicester Corporation, a report of the Water Committee, recommend- 
ing the acceptance of the tender of Messrs. John Aird and Sons, at 
the sum of £133,511, for the construction of the storeage reservoir at 
Swithland, and certain works in connection therewith, was under 
consideration. Alderman Wood, in moving the adoption of the report, 
stated that, in reply to the Committee’s advertisement, they receive 
ninetenders. The lowest was for the sum of £125,895; and the highest, 
for £189,555—a difference of about £63,000.. The Committee had not 
recommended the Council to accept the lowest tender, from the fact 
that the tenderer had withdrawn, having found that he had made some 
mistakes in his tender. The Committee fell back on the secon 
lowest ; and it would be satisfactory to the Council to know that the 
contract was falling into the hands of one of the most competent, if 
not the most competent, contractors in the kingdom. When the new 
reservoir was completed, they would be able to supply 100,000 persons 
more than they had to serve at present. He went on to explain that 
the scheme, although costing a great deal for its construction, woul 
in the end be a saving to the rates. It was not money sunk. They 
had 50 years in which to pay it off; and at the end of that time the 
reservoir would be an sailioten to the town. The report was adopted. 
In reply to a question, Alderman Wood stated that they had now 10 
stock some eight or nine weeks’ supply of water. They were much 
indebted to the consumers for their economy ; as the consumption hai 
gone down from between 17 and 18 gallons per head toa little more 
than 13 gallons. 
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METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 


The Quality of the Water during March. 
The returns furnished to the Registrar-General by the London 
Water Companies as to the water supply of the Metropolis during 
the past month, show that the average daily supply was 185,463,942 
gallons, as compared with 182,275,807 gallons in the corresponding 
month of 1893. The number of services being 803,215, the rate was 
allons to each service. Of the entire bulk of water sent out, 
94,509,624 gallons were drawn from the Thames, and 90,894,318 
allons from the Lea and other sources. Reporting upon the quality 
of the supply, Dr. E. Frankland said: Taking the average amount of 
organic impurity in a given volume of the Kent Company’s water 
during the nine years ending December, 1876, as unity, the pro- 
ortional amount contained in an equal volume of water supplied by 


231 § 


© each of the Metropolitan Water Companies was: Kent, 07; East 


London (deep well), 12 ; Colne Valley and Tottenham, 1°7; New River, 
2'4; East London (river supply), 2°9 ; Chelsea, 4:3; West Middlesex, 
Southwark, and Lambeth, 4°4; and Grand Junction, 4°8. The 
unfiltered river waters contained the following proportions: New 
River Cut, 2°77; East London intake, 5:4; and Thames at Hampton, 
1, The Thames at Hampton was, on the 13th of March turbid and 
yellowin colour. It was, both chemically and bacterially, considerably 
inferior in quality to its condition on the 12th of February, when my 
last sample was taken. As delivered by the five Companies drawing from 
this river, however, it was of considerably better chemical quality than 
on the previous occasion. It was in every case efficiently filtered, and 
exhibited the following percentage bacterial improvement: Chelsea, 
99°79; West Middlesex, 99°94; Southwark, 99°49; Grand Junction, 


' (Hampton filters) 98°65, (Kew filters) 99°79, (Kew South filter) 99°35 ; 


© and Lambeth, 99°92. 
' turbid and pale yellow. 
> nearly the same fairly good quality asin February, when my last samples 
were taken. It was efficiently filtered before delivery ; and it was im- 
| proved, bacterially, to the extent of 98°92 per cent. The raw river 
water of the Lea, at the East London Company's intake at Angel Road, 
' was turbid and yellow, and chemically of worse, but bacterially of 
» much better, quality than the Thames at Hampton. It was efficiently 
© filtered before delivery, greatly improved in chemical quality, and 


The New River Cut was, on the 14th of March, 
It was, both chemically and bacterially, of 


ameliorated bacterially, on the average, 94:29 percent. The deep-well 


» waters of the Kent, Colne Valley, Tottenham, and East London Com- 
| panies were of excellent quality for dietetic purposes. All these waters 
were clear and bright without filtration; and the Colne Valley 


Company's water was softened before delivery, and thus rendered 


a 


suitable for washing. The Kent Company’s water was again dis- 
tinguished for its high degree of organic and bacterial purity. Seen 
through a stratum 2 feet deep, the Kent, Colne Valley, Tottenham, 
and East London (deep-well) waters were clear and colourless; the 
New River, clear and very pale yellow; and the rest of the waters, 
clear and pale yellow. The bacterioscopic examination of the raw river 
waters, and of those supplied by the various Companies, collected on 
the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th of March, gave the results contained 
in the following table :— 

No. of Microbes 


Description. er Cubic Temperature 
F Coubuatee. in Deg. C, 
Raw River Waters. 
Thamesat Hampton . . . . . « 9480 ue 
New River Cut . : 1300 ee 


New River unfiltered water after passing 420 
through subsidence lakes. 


an ~I © 0 
ao ooo 


Lea at Angel Road . oes 4920 ee 
GUEMCEEIOLEAR® 5 5 ks et ee 580 ee 
Thames, 
Chelsea , en ee eee ae ee, 
Chelsea Company's water after storeage, or 920 ae 7°2 
just before filtration 
Wmemadiesss® 2 4 4 ae ke 6 ee 7°O 
Southwark, No, REIN od io gel ee) ep, eae ca 48 ee 7°4 
Grand Junction, Hampton filters . .. . 128 we 7°6 
" Kew Bridge filters . . . 20 ee 7°4 
” Kew south filter . . . . 62 . "8 
Gs ee re eS & Ss LB 
. 7 Lea, 
New River, main filter well. . . . 2 . 14 ‘ae 71 
Fast’ NOC eMIS ee ig te) 12 72 
ast London, No. 1 Essex well . ‘ 332 6°6 
” 0. 2 fs a. eo a en 344 6°7 
” Middlesex well . . . . . 166 6°6 
Deep Weil. 
BO ts. th. oe, 465 


_ ln explanation of the abnormally high numbers of microbes found 


| nthe East London Company’s filtered water, the Engineer writes me 


> that th 
© three 9 


= of the filter-beds connected with No. 1 Essex well, and 
those connected with No. 2 Essex well, were cleaned only a 


| 'ewdays previous to the taking of the samples. No beds connected with 


the Middl 


the bact sex well were cleaned within a fortnight of the time when 
a *rloscopic examination was made. A number of these beds 

In > Te-sanded, and had not become properly consolidated. 
samiuer (ig of their report for the past month to the Official Water 
and O lin (Major-General A. de Courcy Scott, R.E.), Messrs. Crookes 
“ slighth 8 oA Of the 175 samples examined, two were recorded as 
Were ps erie and three as “clear, but dull.” The remainder 
were from pete and well filtered. Four out of these five samples 
eviation ae e East London mains at Cambridge Road; and their 
y the la — the usual brightness was due to the disturbance caused 
With pire 4200 yards of new 24-inch main, and its connection 
Consisted chi = Road and neighbourhood. The slight turbidity 
rainfall nie y of oxide of iron—a perfectly harmless body. The 
character Te the month of March was of a somewhat peculiar 
eats ig toeq fp eet quantity for this month over a period of 25 
has | n bad inches ; and the actual amount of rain recorded at Oxford 
7 inches—showing an excess of 0'08 inch. But nearly the 





whole of this rain fell during the first half of the month; no less than 
1°29 inches falling in three days—the tst, the 12th, andthe r4th. During 
the second half of the month, from the 15th to the 29th inclusive, not 
a drop of rain fell; and on the last two days, only 004 inch was 
recorded. As far, therefore, as regards the filling of the springs and 
underground storeage strata, the past month may be considered a 
dry one, inasmuch as the bulk of the very heavy rain of the three wet 
days would have little opportunity of soaking into the ground, but would 
be hurried away along the water-courses to the sea. Taking the three 
months forming the first quarter of 1894, and comparing them with 
the corresponding quarter of 1893, we find that, whereas in 1893 there 
was a deficiency of 1°07 inches, in 1894 there has been a deficiency of 
o'76 inch. In chemical composition, the Thames-derived waters are 
rapidly approaching their high summer standard. The following table 
shows that, in every instance, the good quality we remarked in our 
report for February was slightly exceeded in March :— 


Common Nitric Hardness, Oxygen Organic Organi< 

Salt per Acid per in required Carbon Carbon 

Gallon. Gallon. Degrees. per Gall. _ per Gall. per Gall. 
February. 2°355. «- 1I°160 «2 15°58 <2 0°058 0*140 0° 202 
March, . 2°285 1°10r 15°32 0°052 o*12I o°162 


Note,—All the figures are means except those in the last column, which are maxims. 
Colour.—February, 23°3 brown to 20 blue; March, 21°3 brown to 20 blue. 
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TORQUAY WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr, C. Hawksley to Investigate the Water Question. 

The subject of the quality of the water supplied to Torquay has, as 
our readers are aware, given rise to much discussion in the town; the 
contending parties being represented respectively by the Water Com- 
mittee of the Corporation and the Burgesses’ Committee. With a 


view of setting at rest the points at issue, it has been decided that Mr. 
C. Hawksley shall go exhaustively into the question of the present 
sources of supply, hold an inquiry so as to receive evidence and 
opinions, and personally investigate all the allegations which may 
be made. Both the Water Committeeand the Burgesses’ Committee 
have had samples of the water analyzed. The latter Committee sub- 
mitted their samples to Dr. A. Wynter Blyth, the Medical Officer of 
Marylebone, who is the Devonshire County Analyst, and Dr. T. Steven- 
son, one of the Government Analysts, and Lecturer on Chemistry at 
Guy’s Hospital. Both ofthese gentlemen report that the water is free 
from sewage contamination; but they each recommend sand filtra- 
tion. The water is described as tinged with peat, andas being free from the 
acidity whichis possessed by some waters derived from upland surface 
sources, which, when present, acts upon the lead of service-pipes. Such 
organic matter as Dr. Stevenson detected, he describes as peaty, and 
probably harmless. He says that, when filtered, the water will form 
an unexceptionable town supply. Ata recent meeting of the Town 
Council, the Clerk (Mr. F. S. Hex) read some letters which had passed 
between the Water Committee and the Burgesses’ Committee on the 
subject of the instructions given to Mr. Hawksley. The Honorary 
Secretary of the latter Committee (Mr. W. S. Thomas) wrote that they 
were willing to join in the appointment on certain conditions, which he 
specified. These were, briefly, that both Committees were to put their 
views in writing, exchange them, and then lay them before Mr. Hawksley 
14 days before he enters upon his duties as referee ; any further assist- 
ance to be afforded by selected members of the Committees, not 
exceeding three from each. Alderman Richardson moved that the letter 
containing these propositions should be referred to the Water Com- 
mittee ; remarking, in so doing, that he thought they had nearly come 
to what would end in an agreement between the disputing parties. 
Mr. Rookhey seconded the motion. The Mayor (Alderman J. P. C. 
Shrubb) said they had now a grand opportunity of settling their 
differences. He thought most distinctly that the Burgesses’ Com- 
mittee had made a concession to the Corporation, and that the 
Council should make one to the Committee. He saw no reason why 
they should not shake hands over the job. The motion was carried. 
The Water Committee have since expressed their willingness to agree 
to the various conditions proposed by the Burgesses’ Committee; and 
it is anticipated that Mr. Hawksley will hold his inquiry on the 2nd 
prox. There is consequently every prospect of the difficulty being 
settled at an early date. 
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Cressbrook and Monsal Dale Water Supply.—On Saturday, the 
14th inst., a scheme of water supply for the above-named places, 
which are near Buxton, was completed. A reservoir capable of hold- 
ing 33,000 gallons has been constructed. The cost has been about 
£1500, inclusive of a couple of miles of pipes; and it has been borne 
by a local benefactress. 


The New Water- Works for Larne.—The Larne Town Commissioners 
have had a letter from the Local Government Board for Ireland, 
stating that they have received the report of their Chief Engineering 
Inspector (Mr. C. P. Cotton) upon the inquiry which he recently held 
relative to the proposals of the Commissioners as to providing a further 
supply of water for the town (see ante, p. 451)» and that they have 
given instructions for a draft Provisional Order to be prepared in 
accordance with their prayer. 


Preston Water Supply.—The Preston Corporation having applied 
to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow £95,500 for 
water-works purposes, Mr. T. Codrington, M.Inst.C.E., one of the 
Board’s Inspectors, held an inquiry at the Town Hall in that borough last 
Wednesday. The Town Clerk (Mr. H. Hamer) enumerated the various 
Acts by virtue of which the Corporation secured the water-works, and 
under which money had been borrowed. Hesaid the amount so raised 
was £320,225, of which £284,941 was still owing. They now required 
£95,500 for a new storeage reservoir at Alston, with a holding capacity 
of 275 million gallons. This reservoir was absolutely necessary after the 
experience of last summer, when the Corporation had to call upon the 
adjoining landowners to assist them. There was no opposition to the 
application. 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN MANCHESTER. 


The Manchester Corporation have not shown any undue haste in 
the formal opening of their electric lighting station. It is about nine 
months since the light was first brought into use in the city; but the 
“opening,” for some reason or other, only took place on the 13th 
inst. The ceremony assumed the form of the unveiling, at the station 
in Dickinson Street, of a tablet on which are inscribed the date on 


which the supply of the current was begun, and the names of all who 
were associated with the installation at its inception. Mr. Alderman 
Gibson, Deputy-Chairman of the Gas Committee (in the absence of 
Mr. Brooks, the Chairman, through ill-health), and Sir J. J. Harwood 
and Mr. Alderman Lloyd Higginbottom, Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman of the Electric Lighting Sub-Committee, were the chief 
speakers. There were also present a number of members of the Gas 
Committee and Mr. C. H. Wordingham, who was at the last meeting 
of the City Council appointed to succeed Mr. Herbert Wooler as 
Resident Electrical Engineer to the Corporation. 

We have from time to time given particulars in regard to this instal- 
lation; but it may be of interest to briefly recapitulate them. The 
system of distribution and the generating plant have been con- 
structed from plans prepared by Dr. John Hopkinson, Consulting 
Engineer to the Corporation. In general, it may be described as 
the continuous current, five-wire, direct-feeder system. The 
station, the site of which extends to 5765 square yards, is centrally 
situated in respect of the area of supply; and its proximity to the 
Manchester and Rochdale Canal gives it special facilities for coaling 
purposes, and for the supply of condensing water. The boiler-house 
is 77 feet long and 70 feet wide; and it is covered from end to end by 
a large water-tank, constructed entirely of wrought steel, weighing 
about 160 tons. It is built in seven compartments, and will hold 
205,000 gallons. The boilers are six in number, of the Lancashire 
type, each 30 feet long and 8 feet in diameter; and they are provided 
with Vicar’s mechanical stokers, and with all necessary fittings in 
duplicate. They work at a pressure of 125 lbs. to the square inch. 
The engine and dynamo house is 200 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 
43 feet high. It is lined with glazed bricks throughout, and divided 
into two bays—a to-ton crane travelling the whole length of each 
bay at an elevation on longitudinal girders, to facilitate the handling 
of the machinery. The foundations for the machinery are of solid 
concrete, 12 feet thick, in order to prevent the possibility of vibration 
and consequent annoyance to neighbours. The ten engines are of the 
compound vertical condensing type, working at a pressure of 120 lbs. 
Four of them develop 400-horse power each; and six, 100-horse power 
each. The dynamos, ten in number, are driven by linked leather 
belting with jockey pulleys. There are four large machines, each with 
an output of 590 ampéres at 410 volts; and six small ones, each giving 
an output of 590 ampéres at 102 volts. The switchboard is of special 
design, with horizontal and vertical bars, and is so arranged that any 
pair of feeders may be coupled to any large dynamo, or the several 
feeders grouped in any arrangement on one or more of the dynamos. 
The mains consist of bare copper strips, supported on porcelain insu- 
lators set in concrete conduits and insulated rubber cables in cast-iron 
pipes. A special feature of the mains is that the electricity, whether 
for lighting or motive power, can be supplicd to consumers at four 
different pressures, according to requirements. 

When the supply was first begun, there was a good deal of grumb- 
ling on the part of the consumers about the unsteadiness of the light ; 
but this difficulty has now been almost entirely overcome by the pro- 
vision of continuous-current transformers at Piccadilly and the Royal 
Exchange. In spite of the complaints, the demand for the light has 
been much greater than was anticipated. The present plant is esti- 
mated to supply 20,000 incandescent lamps of 16-candle power. It 
was thought that this would suffice for about three years ; but already 
the current is being supplied to 18,594 lamps of 16-candle power, 250 
arc lamps, and motors to the extent of 16-horse power. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that an early extension of the plant will be necessary. 
The Corporation have power to borrow £150,000 for electric lighting 
purposes. A sum of £70,000 has been already spent ; and itis thought 
probable that all the remainder will be needed to carry out the neces- 
sary extensions of generating plant and mains. 
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Chesterfield District Water Supply.—On Wednesday last, Major- 
General Phipps-Carey held an inquiry at Chesterfield, on behalf of the 
Local Government Board, in regard to an application from the Ches- 
terfield Rural Sanitary Authority for permission to borrow £15,000, to 
enable them to supply water in certain neighbouring parishes. The 
Clerk to the Guardians (Mr. G. Shaw) explained that the necessity 
arose in 1877 to provide water to what was known as the northern 
scheme—consisting of Coal Aston, Dronfield, Whittington, Eckington, 
Holmesfield, Killamarsh, and Unstone—for which, up to 1884, the 
Authority borrowed, in round figures, £40,000. The scheme was de- 
signed to supply, according to the 1871 census, 15,760 persons with 
water. But the population had increased to 23,143 in 1881; and 
between 1881 and 1891, the Authority had found it desirable to pur- 
chase the Staveley Water Company’s undertaking for £29,000, so as 
to increase the supply. The parishes of Staveley and Barlow were 
added to the northern scheme; and this made a total.outlay of about 
£69,000. In 1888, the Local Government Board granted a Provisional 
Order amalgamating the two concerns on the application of the 
Authority; and they were now known as the united scheme. The 
£40,000 loan had been reduced to £23,470; and the £29,000 loan, to 
£23,527. The Authority now applied for a further loan, which he 
thought they could get at 34 per cent. for 30 years. The Engineer 
(Mr. Frith), having explained the present system of water supply, said 
the proposed reservoir would be on the Barbrook Stream. They had 
not thought it necessary to go to much expense in sinking trial pits. 
They would go down to a good foundation; and suitable ground had 
been found. The Inspector remarked that the scheme appeared to bea 
most hap-hazard one. Objections to the application were heard from 
representatives of Unstone and Coal Aston, and the inquiry closed. 
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From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday, has f 
The Dundee Gas Commission are the first this year to tackle the of hi 
subject of coal contracts for next year; and their experience givg grant 
some notion of what others may expect. The prices are considerably 
up. Cannel has not varied much from the present year’s rates: py 
splint is said to have risen about 1s. 6d. per ton. Taken all oye, 
there is an increase of about 4d. per ton. The Commissioners jy 
Dundee have a considerable quantity of this year’s contracts sl Su 
undelivered, which will help them; but it is expected that a slight cond 
increase in the price of gas will be necessary. ordet 
The Bill which the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners ap that 
promoting in the House of Lords, to extend their borrowing power busit 
and to reconstruct the Leith works, is likely to pass as an unopposej so we 
measure. The Commissicners have purchased a large area of land oy dead 
the other side of Assembly Street from their works; and they Propose the c 
to close up the street, and incorporate it in the works. It so happens, mar} 
however, that the Leith ;Dock Commission havea right to call upm prod’ 
the North British Railway Company to make a level crossing over hope 
their line at the foot of Assembly Street. Both the Dock Commissiq, fall s 
and the Railway Company threatened opposition to the Bill; and Mr. that, 
Kinloch Anderson, the Convener of the Works Committee of the Gas high 
Commission, Mr. F. T. C. Linton, the Engineer at Leith, and Mr.]. only 
M‘G. Jack, S.S.C., the Clerk, were sent to London this week io adva 
try to come to terms with the opposing parties. This they were able 
to do, by offering to construct a street across their new site in lieu of Ta 
Assembly Street, and to have the right of the Dock Commission toa bette 
level crossing transferred to it. The Bill is expected to be before the price 
House of Lords Committee on May tr. valu 
It is reported that Mr. Thomas Lightbody, of the Tradeston station dem: 
of the Glasgow Gas Trust, has been appointed Manager of the Solv 
Renfrew Corporation Gas-Works. been 
The Greenock Gas Trust have resolved to introduce the Peebles is to 
oil-gas process. They met on Tuesday to consider a report by a Sub- seem 
Committee on the subject—a very detailed and carefully drawn w Tar, 
description of the plant and its working, which must have helped the 50's, 
Trustees greatly in making up their mind. The installation they 1s. 2 
propose to establish is to consist of twelve retorts ; and it is estimated nap! 
to cost between £1200 and £1500. “A, 
The Barrhead Gas Company, of which Mr. J. W. Carmichael is St 
Manager, have also resolved to adopt the Peebles process; and they low ; 
have let the contracts for the execution of the work. £13 
The Forfar Gas Corporation on Monday had before them a report Lon 
by Mr. D. B. Esplin, their Manager, upon the subject of oil-gas manv- shill: 
facture. In order to be able to prepare his report, Mr. Esplin weat gs. t 
to Perth to see the Peebles process at work. In his opinion, the wea 
and tear of the retorts is an important item financially, as they are 
liable to crack in a short time after use. Mr. John Dennis, of Dalkeith, 
who is contractor for the Oil-Gas Enrichment Company, the owners 
of the Peebles process, had visited Forfar; and his estimate of the 
cost of an oil-gas plant was £600. The Commissioners resolved to La 
wait for further information, before deciding as to the adoption of the distr 
oil process. When Mr. Dennis was at Forfar, Mr. Esplin also asked that 
him to report upon the cost of adapting the retort-bench to Mr. Denniss depr 
system of semi-regenerative firing. Mr. Dennis’s estimate for the then 
reconstruction and adaptation of four ovens was £220. Consideration tion 
of this subject was also delayed. ; to th 
In Brechin the Town Council are not particularly favourably dis brea 
posed towards the Gas Company, which is, it must be confessed, aby dete 
no means infrequent experience. On Thursday night, when the gas pose 
Company applied for permission to open up a street for the laying of the s 
a duplicate main, Provost Vallentine said it appeared from an old ne 
minute that in 1873 the Gas Company undertook to supply gas for the pes 
public lamps at cost price, which was then 4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. Lonc 
A statement drawn up from the Police Treasurer’s books showed that, mr 
instead of the gas being charged at that figure, the Company had bi 
considerably raised the price, and charged the ordinary domestic rate; ey 
so that, since 1873, the overcharge, with simple interest, amounted to at 
£575 13s. 6d. Whereupon a motion was made for the refusal of . a 
application; but it transpired that some years ago the opinion 0 bi. ' 
Counsei was obtained on the subject, which was that, while the Gas pi: 
Company could claim the right to open streets for the purpose . The 
repairing or renewing pipes, they could claim no privilege 1 je alth< 
matter of opening streets which had never been opened before for t C i 
laying of new mains. Thisrather turned the tide ; and the rage yp oi 
was, after some talk, granted without prejudice to the interests 0 t Wi ; 
Town Council. : ‘cod de 
The action which I mentioned some time ago as having been a pi 
in the Elgin Sheriff Court by a farmer named Hood against ae pa 
Taylor, the Manager of the Elgin Corporation Gas-Works, in W Let 
£200 was sued for as damages for alleged assault, has, happily, os ee: 
decided in favour of Mr. Taylor. Sheriff Ivory holds that the pa pie 
has failed to prove that he was assaulted; and he founds his ” bad 
on the fact that the pursuer admitted that before he called a him prese 
Taylor he had three glasses of whisky, which not only rendere ; 
: Pele a i « d materially t0 actus 
incapable cf giving reliable testimony, but contribute hat Mt. the o 
his falling and injuring himself. Gas managers will be glad tha of er 
Taylor is thus cleared of an ugly charge. ks Cott the s 
Many of your readers will be pleased to learn that the Works ©) | in th 
mittee of the Edinburgh Water Trust have unanimously nga a quali 
recommend the appointment of Mr. J. Wilson, C.E., to the ha a few bette 
Engineer to the Trust. As stated recently, Mr. Wilson 00 _ of pe 
months ago went from Greenock to Edinburgh to Join - admis: No 
J.and A. Leslie and Reid, who were the Engineers ; and since his The ia 
sion to that firm, both the other partners of it have = Messrs tract: 
appointment is to be on the same condition as it was held by on new Metr 
Leslie and Reid—a standing salary of £400, with commission upenstes ‘ai 
work, and liberty to engage in outside business. Some of = be exclu: secor 
are favourable to the appointment of an engineer who wou ropa rathe 
sively the servant of the Trust. The majority, however, aie Pda Coals 





to adhere to the old method; and as the unanimous rec 
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ee 
of the Works Committee will be difficult to set aside, Mr. Wilson may 
be looked upon as already appointed. 

Mr. J. M. Gale, C.E., the Engineer to the Glasgow Water Trust, 
has passed through a severe illness, which he caught in the discharge 
of his duty; and at a meeting of the Trust on Thursday, he was 
granted three months’ leave of absence. 


— 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LIVERPOOL, April 21. 


Sulphate of Ammonia,—The market is in an apparently helpless 
condition in so far as it is completely in buyers’ hands. Consumers’ 
orders remain unaccountably absent ; and it is conjectured, seeing 
that shipments are proceeding on a fair scale, that a large speculative 
business has been done, and that, although the market is superficially 
so weak and depressed, the business is by no means correspondingly 
dead. These sales were, of course, made at much lower prices than 
the current quotations ; and great efforts are being made to steer the 
market in the direction of a profit. It seems, therefore, clear that 
producers must either withdraw from the market for a time, in the 
hope of better things by-and-bye, or else submit to the lower values. The 
fall since March is now about 15s. per ton ; but it must not be forgotten 
that, even compared with last year, the present range is still a decidedly 
high one. The price at the end of April in 1893 was {12 5s.; and 
only £10 5s. at the same period in 1892. Nitrate remains steady at the 


advanced quotation. 





Lonpon, Afril 21. 


Tar Products.—The condition of benzols, especially go's, is no 
better; indeed, go’s are spoken of as 1d. a gallon less than last week's 
price. There is more inquiry for 50’s; and the probability is that the 
value of this may improve before long. Carbolic acid is in good 
demand; and inquiries for forward contracts are more numerous. 
Solvent naphtha is distinctly stronger, and business at 1s. 3d. has 
been reported. Anthracene remains in the same position; and pitch 
is to-day steady at last week's quotation. Neither buyers nor sellers 
seem very anxious to do business. Prices may be taken as follows: 
Tar, 12s. 6d. to 17s. Pitch, 26s. to 27s. 6d. Benzols, go's, 1s. 1d.; 
50's, 1s. 4d. Creosote, 14d. Creosote salts, 25s. Solvent naphtha, 
1s. 24d. to 1s. 3d. Toluol, 1s. 8d. to rs. 9d. Cresol, rs. Crude benzol 
naphtha, 30 per cent., 6d. Carbolic acid, 60's, rs. 8d. Anthracene, 
yes od.; *¢B, 1rd. 

Sulphate of Ammonia has shown considerable weakness ; and as 
low as £13 2s. 6d. has been reported for business in Scotland, but 
£1358, to £13 7s. 6d., less 34 per cent., is more like the Hull and 
London prices. Nitrate of soda continues its advance, and is several 
shillings per ton dearer than last week. Gas liquor is now quoted at 
gs. to 11s. 6d, 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS, 


From Our Own Correspondents, 


Lancashire Coal Trade.—The outlook in the coal trade of this 
district certainly does not improve; and ominous rumours are afloat 
that before very long the coalowners, owing to the steadily increasing 
depression and the continued downward tendency in prices, will feel 
themselves compelled to again bring forward some substantial reduc- 
tion in wages. This, of course, creates an uneasy feeling with regard 
to the future, and presents the possibility of the Conciliation Board 
breaking up with the close of the year, as the miners are thoroughly 
determined that, in the event of any reduction in wages being pro- 
posed, they will insist upon the question of a minimum rate being at 
the same time definitely fixed. In the meantime stocks are rapidly 
accumulating, with the result that the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain has considered it necessary to call a Special Conference in 
London, to consider what can be done to prevent coal being put down 
Into stock. At a meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Miners’ 
Federation held in Wigan on Friday, to consider the question of 
Testricting the output, it was decided that the Conference was of opinion 
that the best means to adopt to restrict the output and prevent such 
large accumulations of coal in stock, was to work four days per week and 
eight hours per day from bank to bank; and that no man be allowed to 
earn more than 6s. per day. Their delegates were instructed to move this 
Tesolution at the Conference of the Federation of Great Britain next 
Thursday. All descriptions of round coal area drug on the market ; and 
—- the leading Manctester colliery concerns and the Lancashire 
Ming Sales Association have made no further change in their official 
a 7 prices in the open market are weak and irregular. Best 
ane Arley coals are only in exceptional cases now fetching more 
re - to IIs. 6d. ; Pemberton four-feet and seconds Arley, ros. to 
Z 4 with the lower descriptions of round coal ranging from 
per ng 8s. 6d. and gs. per ton. With regard to gas coals, I under- 
Pie “9 a determined effort is being made by the coalowners in 
: og ire and Yorkshire to hold out, if possible, for an advance of 
coma _— the prices they were taking last year, which would 
paren 2, ting them back to the level of those ruling in 1892. At 
ae ae there are really no inquiries upon the market to 
the peed vet pe Prices at which contracts could be placed. Although 
an en As slack in Lancashire continues exceedingly small, supplies 
the 1 fuel are coming in very plentifully from Yorkshire, where 
in the oe ae has commenced ; and there is decidedly less push 
qualities of cae Fst men quite so strong bg they ye Good 

tter qualities y Wy y average more than 7s. to 7s. 6d. per ton ; 
about ss. t Of slack, 6s. to 6s. 6d.; with common sorts averaging 

Norih, © 58. 6d. per ton at the pit. 
as “wot oe Trade.—There has been a better tone in the coal 
tracts for © “4 ast few days; and the settlement of the large con- 
Metropolitas — for The Gaslight and Coke and the South 
trade. Best err cars has unquestionably tended to steady the 
second-class =n umberland steam coals are quoted at ros. per ton ; 
rather more ab ~- at about 1s. lower; and steam smalls are 
coals are ven - ant at from 48. 6d. to 4s. od. per ton f.o.b. Gas 

generally steady; the price for odd cargoes being unchanged 








at from 7s. 3d. to 7s. 9d. per ton f.o.b. The large contracts for the 
two London Gas Companies above named have been practically 
arranged for. Part of them are sold delivered in the Thames at 
Ios. 3d. to ros. 74d.; and the freight being over a period of years about 
3s. 5d. per ton, it will be seen that the average price is slightly less 
than the combination rates, though considerably above that paid for 
coals contracted for to the end of the half year. In other instances, 
the coals are sold f.o.b. in the Tyne or Wear; and the basis of price 
may be put at about 7s. per ton, as near as can be calculated. There 
is no alteration in manufacturing coals. Coke is rather steadier. 
There is a better demand from the furnacesin the Cleveland, Durham, 
and West Cumberland districts, more furnaces being now in blast. 
There is only a limited demand for coke for export; the price being 
steadied by the large local inquiry at from 13s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. per ton 
f.o.b. Gas coke is quiet. The output is now limited; and the stocks 
are not large. The price is unaltered; but there seems to be an 
increasing use of broken gas coke for household purposes. 

Scotch Coal Trade.—The outlook is not cheering. There is little 
demand for any sort, except ell, which is moving off freely. The 
others are being stocked in pretty large quantities. This leads to 
prices being, if anything, easier, and points to further reductions. As 
yet there is little trouble with the miners, who appear to realize that 
any action they may take is hopeless in face of a falling market. In 
the Airdrie district, 6d. per day has been taken off the men’s wages; 
and they are idle in consequence. A conference of miners’ delegates at 
Glasgow on Saturday resolved to agree to a national week’s holiday, 
with the object of reducing stocks. In Fifeshire, prices have already 
fallen from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 9d. this year; and another reduction of 3d. 
per ton has been resolved upon. It is felt by coalowners that, if 
prices go further down, there must be a decrease in wages. The 
situation is thus critical; but neither side seems willing to move— 
both being apparently anxious not to anticipate, but rather to wait for, 
and profit by, the deliberations of the Conciliation Board in England. 
The prices quoted are: Main, 7s.; ell, 8s. to 8s. 6d.; splint, 7s. 9d. to 
8s.; and steam, gs. to gs. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow. The shipments 
for the week amounted to 133,160 tons—a decrease as compared with 
the preceding six days of 13,236 tons; and as c»ompared with the 
corresponding week of last year, of 1454 tons. Fo rthe year to date, 
the total shipments have been 1,962,277 tons—an increase over the 
same period of last year of 322,600 tons. 
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Oriental Gas Company, Limited.—The Directors of this Company 
have resolved to pay an interim dividend at the rate of 33 per cent. 
per annum on account of the year ending June 30 next. 

Vulcan Gas-Engine Company, Limited—A Company has been 
formed under this title, with a capital of £1000, in {1 shares, to enter 
into an agreement with H. M. Dimsdale for the acquisition of certain 
patents, and to carry on business as engineers and ironfounders. 


Sales of Shares.—At the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, last Tuesday, 
Mr. A. Richards sold, by order of executors, ‘‘B"’ stock of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company at £255 per £100 of stock; ‘‘A”’ stock of the 
Tottenham and Edmonton Gas Company, at £222 tos. do., and ‘‘B"’ stock 
at £162 ros. do. ; original £5 shares in the Romford Gas Company, at 
£9 Ios. to {10 each, and £5 ‘‘B” shares, at £7 5s. and £7 12s. 6d. 
each; original {10 ‘‘A"’ shares in the Harrow Gas Company, at £15 
each, and {10 ‘‘B"’ shares at £13 5s.; original {10 shares in the 
Brentwood Gas Company, at {19 and £19 2s. 6d. each; and £5 shares in 
the Woking Gas Company, at £4 each._—-At Durham last Wednesday, 
17 original shares in the Durham Gas Company were sold at £20 Ios. 
each, and eleven shares of different issues changed hands at £14 7s. 
apiece. Also 20 original shares in the Consett Water Company were dis- 
posed of at £8 ros. per share. ——Last Thursday, Messrs. W. G. 
Stansfield and Co. sold by auction at Bradford, ten {10 ‘‘A"’ shares 
in the Clayton, Allerton, and Thornton Gas Company at £14 2s. 6d. each, 
and twelve £10 criginal shares at £16 apiece. Twenty original shares 
in the Kildwick Gas Company were also disposed of at £12 15s. each. 
——Last week, 28 {10 shares in the Westerham Gas and Coke Company 
were publicly sold at £10 each, and 13 shares at £10 Ios. each. 


Proposed Extension of the Bolton Water-Works.—At the Bolton 
Town Hall last Tuesday, a Local Government Board inquiry was held 
with regard to an application made by the Corporation for an amend- 
ment of their Local Acts, so as to enable them to borrow £35,000 for 
water-works purposes, and to acquire land at the several gathering- 
grounds. The Inspectors were Mr. T. Codrington, M.Inst.C.E., and 
Mr. E. P. Burd ; and those present included Alderman Cannon, J.P., 
Chairman of the Water Committee, and Mr. R. H. Swindlehurst, 
M.Inst.C.E., the Water Engineer. The Town Clerk (Mr. R. G. 
Hinnell), in stating the case for the Corporation, pointed out that the 
£80,000 obtained by the Provisional Order of 1888 had been entirely 
expended ; and that £35,000 was required for additional works. One 
item was in connection with the Dingle reservoir, and amounted to 
£3500. This was the best water the Corporation had; and it was 
proposed to increase the storeage capacity of the reservoir. It was 
also intended to improve the Heaton and Entwistle gathering-grounds 
at a cost of £1200 and £5500 respectively. A sum of £3000 was 
required for a lattice bridge at the Sweetloves reservoir; and £15,000 
for new mains. The last item was {10,000 for water-meters. These 
appliances were expensive ; so that in almost every case the consumer 
hired the meter from the Corporation. Under this head, £7000 had 
already been expended—this sum having been charged to capital 
account; and certain work authorized under the Order of 1888 had not 
been completed in consequence. The Inspectors suggested that the 
particulars should be amended, seeing that the £7000 had been spent ; 
that was £3000 for meters and £4000 for works unfinished under the 
last Order. The Town Clerk (continuing) said the Corporation also 
sought for an amendment of their Act of 1888, so as to enable them to 
purchase a larger area of land for water-works purposes. The reason 
for the application was the present want of control by the Corporation 
over the area of their watershed. Alderman Cannon gave evidence in 
support of the Town Clerk’s statement, as also did Mr. Swindlehurst. 
Plans and estimates were laid before the Inspectors, who subsequently 
went over the ground, 
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The Electric Lighting Scheme for Derry.—The Local Govern- 
ment Board have agreed to grant to the Derry Corporation a further 
loan of £2871 in excess of the former loan for electric lighting, so as 
to enable them to complete the original scheme for the erection of 
160 arc lamps. 

Additions at the Walsall Gas-Works.—On the recommendation of 
the Gas Committee, the Walsall Corporation have accepted a tender 
of Messrs. Bryan Donkin and Co. for supplying and erecting two 
steam-engines, two exhausters, and other machinery at the Pleck Gas- 
Works, for the sum of £650. The whole of the manufacture of gas 
will in the future be carried on at the Pleck works; and the Wolver- 
hampton Street works are to be utilized as an electrical generating 
station. 

Opposition to the Electric Lighting Scheme at Folkestone.—At 
a public meeting at Folkestone on Saturday, a resolution was passed 
against the action of the Town Council with regard toelectric lighting. 
It will be remembered that the Town Council, by excluding the votes 
of members having shares in the local Gas Company, decided to pro- 
ceed with a scheme for lighting the district with electricity, at a cost 
of £35,000; but (says a local pe mama the opposition has become 
so strong that it is probable the scheme will be shelved. 

The Fatal Gas Explosion in Manchester.—Last Wednesday week, 
Mr. S. Smelt, Deputy City Coroner of Manchester, held an inquest on 
the body of a little girl named Butterworth, whose death at Harpurhey, 
Manchester, through an explosion of gas, was reported in the JouRNAL 
for the roth inst. (p. 663). In the course of the inquiry, it was elicited 
from Mrs. Butterworth that she did not know it was necessary to 
occasionally renew the supply of water in the chandelier. The jury 
found that the child had died from shock produced by an explosion of 
gas accidentally caused. The sympathy of the Court with Mrs. 
Butterworth was expressed by the Coroner, who said the explosion 
ought to be a lesson to everyone to be careful whenever there was an 
escape of gas, and not only so, but to look after all gas-fittings 
regularly. It was stated by the representative of the Corporation Gas 
Department that very few explosions occurred in the course of a year ; 
ar it was seldom that they were attended by fatal results. 

The London County Council and the Water Companies’ Under- 
takings.— Reference was made, in our article on ‘‘ Water and Sani- 
tary Affairs’? last week, to the motions of which Mr. Benn had given 
notice, instructing the Committee on the East London, Southwark and 
Vauxhall, and West Middlesex Water Bills to consider paragraph 5 of 
the report of the Select Committee on London Water Supply (1880), 
with a view to inserting in the Bills provisions to enable the London 
County Council to acquire the undertakings of the promoting com- 

anies, ‘if the same can be obtained on reasonable terms.’”’ We 
earn that the London Conservative members, led by Mr. Boulnois, 
had arranged to offer strenuous opposition to the motions in question, 
on the ground that the water supply of the Metropolis ought to be 
dealt with as a whole, and that the Council should not have power to 
acquire the undertakings of particular Companies while others were left 
untouched. The result was that the motions were withdrawn. 


Water-Works for Cawnpore.—The new works for providing a 
supply of water forCawnpore from the river at Byram Ghat, above the 
city, have lately been opened. The water is run into a dock, and 
pumped thence through a main 20 inches in diameter to the filtering- 
station, 3 miles away, at Bena Jhaber, by vertical triple expansion 
engines indicating about 80-horse power. Entering the settling-tanks, 
it falls over a series of steps forming a small waterfall, which tends to 
aébate the water. The grosser impurities having been separated by 
gravitation in the settling-tanks, the water is passed through the 
filters, consisting of 3 feet of sand of varying dimensions, and stored 
in a large covered reservoir ready for pumping into the city, for which 
purpose engines of 80-horse power are provided. The works are 
designed for a 3 million gallon supply ; and the settling-tanks have an 
aggregate cupacity of 9 million gallons. There are 36 miles of piping 
laid in the streets, with the necessary valves. The works have been 
constructed from plans prepared by Mr. H. G. Boyce. 


Monte Video Water-Works Company, Limited.—We learn, from 
the report which the Directors of this Company presented at the 
ordinary general meeting of shareholders last Thursday, that the 
gross revenue in the year ending Dec. 31 last amounted to £77,519; 
being an increase of £ IIgI as compared with the previous year. The 
net income amounted to £48,068, as against £47,218 in 1892. After 
ah for interest and other charges, and adding f1011 to the 
und for the renewal of buildings and plant (raising it to £15,000), 
there remained an available balance of £23,501 at the credit of the profit 
and loss account. Out of this an interim dividend of 23 per cent. was 
paid on the 1st of November last; and the Directors recommended a 
further dividend of 24 per cent. (making 5 per cent. for the year, free of 
income-tax) ; carrying forward the balance of £3501. It has hitherto 
_ been the custom of the Directors to charge the profits of each year with 
£ certain sum towards providing a renewals fund. The amount so set 

aside has been £1500 per annum, plus interest at 5 per cent. on the 
total previously at the credit of the fund. As the Directors are of 
opinion that £15,000 is ample provision for any exceptional renewals 
or repairs, and as the sum at the credit of the fund in last year’s 
accounts amounted to £13,988, they have only charged the past year’s 
profits with {ror1—the amount required to bring the fund up to 
£15,000. It isnot proposed to make further additions to the fund, 
unless it has to be drawn upon for some special purpose. The 
Directors state that the Company’s relations with the authorities con- 
tinue satisfactory ; and the working is still carried on under the pro- 
visional arrangement made in 1891, under which the Company retains 
all the rights and privileges granted by the original concession, with 
the exception that the subvention is reduced to $500 per month. 
There was no capital outlay of any importance during the year, with 
the exception of the first payment in respect of a new Worthington 
engine, which the Directors have deemed it necessary to erect at 
Santa Lucia, at an estimated cost of £3500. The Directors concluded 
by stating that the depression which has existed during the last few 
years appears to be passing away; and that there are signs of a 
general revival of business in the country. The report was adopted ; 
and the dividend recommended was declared. 





gil 

Exhibitions of Gas Appliances.—The Davis Gas-Stove Compay 
Limited, have lately held exhibitions of their appliances at Bris 
Budleigh Salterton, Cirencester, Exmouth, and Holbech; cookery 
lectures being given by Miss Hunt, Mrs. Marshall, Mrs. Hunter ang 
Mrs, Springthorpe. 

Electric Lighting at Lancaster.—On Saturday, the 14th inst,, tt, 
electric lighting installation of the Lancaster Corporation was brougy 
into operation for the first time. It has been carried out at a cost 
about £26,000. The price of the electric light is 8d. per Board ¢ 
Trade unit ; while that of gas is 2s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

Suggested Transfer of the Holyhead Water-Works to ty 
Local Board.—In consequence of the insufficient supply of water x 
Holyhead, the Local Board are considering the desirability of 
purchasing the property of the Water Company. Dr. Rees, of th 
Local Government Board, has recommended the acquisition of th 
concern; and it has been decided to await a reply from the Log 
Government Board as to the need of obtaining an Act of Parliamey 
in order to effect the transfer—the majority,’of the shareholders being 
opposed to parting with the works. The Company have resolved {j 
expend several thousand pounds so as to avoid any scarcity of wate 
in the future. 


Bombay Gas Company, Limited.—The report of the Directors of 
this Company for the year ending Dec. 31 last has been issued; anj 
it will be presented to the shareholders at their meeting on the 31d 
prox. Compared with the year 1892, there was a decrease of {292 in 
the gas and meter rental. This, the Directors state, was partly du: 
to the extensive use of the Welsbach burner. The number of cop. 
sumers continues steadily to advance; and there is an improvement 
in the returns from residuals and fittings. The contract for the public 
lighting has been again renewed with the Municipality for one yex 
from July 1 next. The loss by exchange for the past twelve months 
amounted to £20,107, the whole of which has been written off revenue, 
The profits, with the addition of {110 brought forward (after deducting 
the interim dividend paid in December last, come to £9804, outof 
which the Directors recommend a dividend of 34 per cent., free of 
income-tax ; making 6} per cent. for the year, and leaving {140410 
be carried forward. 
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(For Stock Market Intelligence, see ante, p. 744.) 
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Aya Share wi ant 
£ p.c GAS COMPANIES. fad 
$90,000] 10 |12 Apl. _ Alliance & Dublin ro p.c. .| ro |£74-184") «. |5 13 6 
100,000] 10 ” 7 Do. 9P.c_ «| x10 | 12—13*| «+ {515 4 
300,000] roo | 2 Jan. 5 Australian (Sydney) 5 % Deb.| 100 |t06—108) .. |4 12 6 
100,000] 20 |r4 Dec. Bahia, Limited. « « « «| a0 | 10—II | «. |141010 
200,000 § |15 Nov. | 64 |Bombay, Limited . . . «| 5| 5-54 7 5 18 2 
40,000 5 ‘i 64 Do. New . « « « of 4 33a +26 2 6 
380,000/Stck.|28 Feb. | 114 |Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 |217—222) +» |5 37 
180,000] _,, ” 84 10. CWe « « « ef 200 |165—170] .. |5 0 0 
220,000|Stck. }15 Mar. | 114 [Brighton & Hove Original .| 100 |205—215| ++ |5 61 
888,500/Stck.|28 Feb.| 5 |Bristolh . . « » « « «| 100 [107—/10j+1 |g 10 
320,000] 20 /29 Mar. | 11} |British. . « « « «© «© «| 90 | 4547] ++ ($1510 
50,000] 10 |28 Feb. { 114 |Bromley, Ordinary 10 p.c. .| 10 | 21-22) ++ 5 47 
51,510) 10 ” 8 ‘0. p.c. .| ro 154—164 e+ |§ 3 0 
328,750] 10 /28 July 2 |Buenos Ayres (New) Limited| yo | 6-7 | +: (217? 
200,000] 100 | 2jan. | 6 Do. 6p.c. Deb, .| 100 |FOI—104/ +1 |5 15 § 
150,000] 20 |28 Feb.| 8 |Cagliari, Limited . . « «| 20 | 26-27} ++ (518 6 
550,000|Stck.|12 Apl. | 124 |Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 |250-255*| +» 4 8 9 
165,000} ,, » 9 New do.. . «| 100 |190-195*| + /417 5 
160,762) ,, |14 Dec.| 4 Do. 44 p. c. Deb. do.| roo |132--137| +: |3 5 8 
800,000|Stck.|14 Dec.| 13 |Continental Union, Limited .| ro0 |232—237| «+ 5 9 8 
200,000] 5, " 10 Do. 7 p. c. Pref .| roo [204-209] «+ [115 8 
535,000/Stck,|28 Feb. | 5 |Crystal Palace Ord.5 p.c. Stk-| roo |105—110} ++ |} 1011 
480,090} 10 |31 Jan. | 10 |European, Limited. . . .| yo | 22-23] ++ 4 Ou 
354,060] 10 ” 10 Do. Partly paid | —g\154—163] «+ [4 10 
5,046,590/Stck,|14 Feb, | 12 |Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary} roo |228—233|—2 |5 3 ° 
100,000] ,, ” 4 10. B, 4 p. c. max.| zoo | 98—102| « |3 18 5 
665,000] ,, " 10 Do.C, D, & E, 10 p.c. Pf. 100 |273—278] ++ [3 2 ° 
30,000) ,, ” § Do. +5 p.c. Prt. «| roo {130-135} + su 
60,000} ,, ” rh Do. G,74p.c. do. «| zoo |190—195] ++ [3 0 
1,300,000} ,, ” Do. H, 7 p. c. max .} roo 175—180} «+ 317 9 
463,000] ,, ” 10 Do. a? p. c. Prf. 100 |270—275| +* 312 9 
476,000) ,, ” Do. ,6p. c. Prf. 100 163—168 oo (3H j 
1,061,150] ,, |14 Dec 4 Do. 4p. c. Deb. Stk.| zoo [27-139] ++ |3 t § 
294,850) ,, ” 44 Do. 44p.c. do. 100 |132--137 +213 5 . 
000) » ” 6 Do. 6Op.c. do 100 |177—182| ++ |3 i 
3,800,000/Stck,|15 Nov. | 12 |Imperial Continental . . .| zoo |220--225; ++ |3 s 
75,000] 5 |14 Dec.| 6 |Malta & Mediterranean, Ltd.) 5 | 44-5 | - 6 ee 
560,000] roo | 2Apl. | 5 |Met.of Melbourne, 5p.c.Deb.| yoo |108—110! + 410 - 
541,920] 20 |t5 Nov. | 5 |Monte Video, Limited, . «| go |t34—144) +; | 6 
150,000] 5 |30 Nov.| 8 |Oriental, Limited . . « «| 5 | 53-6 |? (6 
60,000) 5 |29Mar.; 7 |Ottoman, Limited. . . «| § | 33-49] °° 7 r} 
166,870] xo |3t Jan. | 2 |ParaLimited. . . . « «| xo] 2-28] °° /8 2 
People’s Gas ot Chicag 1 
420,000] 100 | 2 Nov.| 6 1st Mtg. Bds.. «+ +| 100 [103-109] «+ |S 
§00,000] 100 | 1 Dec. | 6 an 10. © #f x00 | 97-202] + 57 
150,000] _ 10 |13 Oct. San Paulo, Limited « « «| 10] 9720] **|5 6 
500,000|Stck.|28 Feb. | 154 |South Metropolitan, A Stock | roo |3!5—320| ++ |1 1 'g 
1,350,000] yy » | 12 Do. B do. «| r00 [253-258 «+B 
260, ” ” 13 Do, C do. .| 300 260 —265) ++ |4? 8 
750,000), |17 Jan. | 5 Do, § p. ¢. Deb. Stk. ;) 100 153—157|+14)3 3 
60,000| Stck.|28 Feb. | 114 |Tottenham & Edm'nton,“ A| yoo [210-215] «+ |5 7 
WATER COMPANIES. 
0 
745,967|Stck.|29 Dec. | 10 |Chelsea, Ordinary . . » «| 100 |273—278|+1 3 12 © 
1,720,252|Stck.|12 Apl. | 8 |East London, Ordinary « «| 100 [210-2a1*/+1 3 1° O 
544,440,  |29 Dec. I 0. 44 p.c. Deb, Stk, .| 100 |147—150) + 3 
700,000] 50 |14 Dec. | 84 |Grand Junction, » « « «| 50 |113—147| + 3 9 g 
708,000|Stck.|28 Feb. | x14 |Kent . . « « « « 0 «| t00 [283-293 + 3 | 
1,043,800] 100 |29 Dec. | gs |Lambeth,10 p.c. max. . .| 100 |248--253] + a 2 
406,200] 100 " 7 Do. yh p.c.max. . 100 |200--205) ++ 3% 
3t0,000|Stck.)29 Mar. | 4 . c, Deb. Stk..| 100 |132—135) ++ 2 72 5 
500,000] 100 |14 Feb. | 124 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 |305—379| ** | 10 
1,000,000|Stck./31 Jan.-| 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk .| 100 |133--136 -- 4! 
902,300|Stck.|14 Dec. | 6 |S'thwk &V xaall, rop.c, max.| 100 |157—162| -- a 0 
126,500] 100} 5 6 Do. D 7hp.c. do. | 100 |147—-152) ++ 3 
1,155,066|Stck.|14 Dec. | 10 |West Middlesex, « « + | 100 |205—270) «+ |? 
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GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES. 


«QWINNEGRAM LONDON.” GWYNNE & C O., TELEPHONE No. 2698, 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, BROOKE STREET WORKS, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


Late Essex Street Works, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 


Thirty-three Medals 
at all the Great _Inter- 
pational Exhibitions 
have been awarded to 
GWYNNE & Oo., for 








Gas Exhausters, &c. 
They have never 


sought to make price 
the chief consideration, _ 
but to produce Machin- * 


ery of the very highest 


quality. 

The result is that in 
every instance their 
work is giving the full- 
est satisfaction. 


They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 
of 80,000,000 cubic feet 

assed per hour, which 
are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work, and 
can be referred to. 











Engine and Exhauster Combined on One Bed-Plate, 


GWYNNE @ Co.'s Exhausters are constructed of large size to pass the required 
quantity of Gas at very slow speeds; the wear and tear being reduced 


to a Minimum. 





Catalogues and Testimonials sent on Application. 


Their Exhausters 
can be made, when 
desired, on their New 
Patent Principle, to 
pass Gas without the 
slightest oscillation 
or variation in pres- 
sure. 


NO OTHER MAKER 
OAN DO THIS. 


Makers of Gas-Vaves, 
Hypraviic REGuLATORS, 
Vacuum GovERNOR?P, 
Steam-Pumps for Tar, 
Liquor, or Water ; Patent 
SELF SEALING AND CLEANS- 
inc.) Retort-Lips AND 
MovuTHPIECES; CENTRI- 
FuGaL Pumps and Pump- 
Inc ENGINES specially 
adapted for Water- Works, 
raising Sewage, &c, 

Also GIRARD nd 
other TURBINES, 
HIGH-SPEED EN- 
GINES, DYNAMOS, 
&c., &c., for ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHTING. 
































NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be received at the Office not later 
than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should be received not later than the FIRST 


POST on SATURDAY. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
(ELLs Oxide has a larger annual 


sale in the United Kingdom than all other Oxides 
combined, Purity and uniformity of quality guaranteed. 
Pamphlet, “ How to Purchase Bog Ore,” to be obtained 
on application. 
Gas Purification and Chemical Company, Limited, 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
Joun Wm. O’NEmt, Managing Director. 





GAS PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent. All 


communications re OXIDE to be addressed to 
PALMERSTON BuILDINGS, E.C. 


Bew's Oxygen Company, Limited, 


Westminster, ANDREW STEPHENSON, Agent. 








INKELMANN’S “VOLCANIC” 


CEMENT. Fire Resistance up to 4500° Fahr. 

In use in most Continental Gas-Works, and in more 
than 200 British Gas-Works. [See Advt., p. 678.] 

ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Gresham House, Old Broad 

Street, Loxpon, E.C. Telegrams: “Volcanism, London.” 


IQUOR, Tar, and Spent Oxide wanted. 


~= BROTHERTON AND Oo,, Ammonia and Tar Dis. 
tillers, BiruincHam, LeEps, and WAKEFIELD. 


PORTER & CO., Gowts Bridge Works, 
LINCOLN, Engineers, Ironfounders, and Contrac- 
tors for the erection of Gas-Works for, Towns, Villages, 
Mansions, Manufactories, Collieries, and Isolated 
Buildings, at home and adroad. Manufacturers of 
sg and Fittings, Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, 
alves, &c.; also of Girders, Wrought and Cast Iron 
Tanks, Iron Roofs, &c. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘ Porter LINcoLN.” 
OLD MEDAL, 1892. 


G 
TUBES and Fittings for Gas, Steam, and 
Water, in stock to 8 inches diameter; Iron and 
Steel Ascension-Pipes. 
JouN Spencer, Globe Tube Works, WEDNESBURY ; 
and 14, Great St. Thomas Apostle, Lonpon. 


JOHN RILEY & SONS, Chemical Manu- 

acturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are MAKERS 

¢ SULPHURIC ACID, from Brimstone, for Sulphate 

. amonia making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 

Refermnonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol. 
elerences given to Gas Companies, 























CHARTERING, FORWARDING, AND INSURANCE. 
ROBERT BRUCE FITZMAURICE, 29, 


Great St. Helens, London, Shippi 
‘ q , pping Agent to 
Several Gas Companies and Plant Manufacturers, 


Would be glad to UNDERTAK: 
SHIPMENTS to any Port. E LARGE or SMALL 


UTCHINSON BROTHERS, Gas 
ngineers, &c., Falcon Works, Barnsley, Makers 
hen aud Dry Gas-Meters, Brass-W ork, a general 
Went Lead Saturators, Tanks, &c., Tools, and 
hes 8 Sundries. (See last week, p. 688.) 
clegrams: “ HutcHINsoN BRos,, BARNSLEY,” 





















AMES LAWRIE & Co. supply Best 


SCOTCH CANNEL COALS, Best FIRE-CLAY 
RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, and LUMPS; BOILER 
SEATING BLOCKS, FLUE COVERS, and SILICA 
BRICKS for SPECIAL FURNACE WORK; COKE 
BARROWS, BOGIES, and SMALL WAGONS. 

Postal Address: 1, WHITTINGTON AVENUE, E.C, 
Telegram Address: “ Errwat Lonpon.” 





IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 


GAS PURIFICATION. 
ALE & CO., direct Importers from 
Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
OXIDE PAINT, SULPHURIC ACID, & Chemicals. 
120 and 121, NewGate STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telegrams: “ Bocorge Lonpon.” 





C. HOLMES & CO., Huddersfield; 
s AND 80, CANNON STREET, LonDoN, 
Contractors for Gas-Works complete, Makers of Gas- 
holders, Purifiers, Scrubbers, Condensers, Retort Fit- 
tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters. 
Also for Collingwood’s Regenerative Retort-Settings. 

*,.* See Advertisement p. II, centre of JouRNAL. 
Cablegrams: “Ignitor London.” Telegrams: “ Holmes 
Huddersfield.’’ 


& J. BRADDOCK, Globe Meter Works, 


s Oldham. 

First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME- 
TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &e. 

Telegraphic Address: “ Braddock Oldham.” 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 


Works, Leeds, specially produce this ACID from 
BRIMSTONE, for making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
of high quality and good colour. Delivery in our own 
Railway ‘'ank-Wagons or Carboys. Highest references 
and all particulars supplied on application. 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 


C. CHAPMAN, Chartered Patent 


* Agent, Fel. Inst. Ch. Pat. Agents, Mem. Inst. 
Mech. Engineers, ADVISES IN ALL MATTERS 
relating to PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS, TRADE 
MARKs, &c. Handbook gratis on application. 

70, CHancery Lang, Lonpon, W.C, 














SPECIAL PAINT FOR GAS-WORKS. 
yes E. WILLIAMS AND CO,, 


Victorta Paint WorkKS, MANCHESTER. 
Telegrams: “ ENAMEL.” National Telephone 1759. 
GAS PLANT CEMENT 

FOR ALL LEAKAGES. 





HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 
PBEPARED from pure Ix 


Two or three times as rich 
Strong action on Sulphuy 
To be used alone, but w 
Oxides. 
Less than half the p; 
Can be lent on hire. 
Write for tabulate 
ReaD HOLLIDAY AND 





ANTED, b 


gagement A 
rience in South Am 





Apply, by letter, 
Court, FLEET STRE 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
FINEST Quality of Natural Bog Ore. 


Particulars and price, apply to Mr, T. L. AncHER, 
20, Fennel Street, MANCHESTER. 


ADLER AND CO., LIMITED, 


MIDDLESBROUGH; ULVERSTON (Barrow); Ports- 
MOUTH; CARLTON; STockToN; 315, St. Vincent Street, 
G.ascow ; and 85, Water Street, NEw Yorx. Tar Dis- 
tillers, Manufacturers of all TAR PRODUCTS, ALIZ- 
ARINE and other TAR COLOURS, BICHROMES, 
OXALIC ACID, ALKALIES, LIQUOR AMMONIA, 
AMMONIA SULPHATE, &c. 

Head Office: MIDDLESBROUGH. 
invited. 


Atways a Buyer of Spent Oxide, Tar, 
and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 
Apply to J. Harpman, Milton, StarFoRDSHIRE. 


YVATER- WORKS Manager seeks Ap- 
pointment—Engineering and Clerical. Age 34. 
First-class references. 
Address No. 2867, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


WANTED, for a Small Village Gas- 


Works, a steady Man. Must be used to Iron 
Retorts. No Public Lamps. No House, but small 
Garden. Permanent situation if suitable. 

Apply, stating wages required, to C. W. Grimwoop, 
Sudbury, SUFFOLK. 


ws TED, a good Meter Repairer, 


accustomed to both Wets and Drys. One who 

could prove preferred. To a first-class Man (no other 

need apply), good wages will be paid, with a permanent 
situation. 

Apply, by letter, to No. 2374, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 








Correspondence 

















Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





eoree Travellers 
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, GAS TAR. : 
THE Advertiser is open to purchase this 
from Gas-Works (within 100 miles of London) 
which do not use Petroleum Oil to enrich their Gas. 
Address Hitiprop, Bulwer Road, LEyToNsTONE, E. 


OR SALE—A new 25,000 ft. Telescopic 
GASHOLDERand TANK. Delivered and erected 


in any part of England. 
Baker, 2, Commercial Buildings, LEEDs. 


OR SALE-—A 12-horse power Horizon- 
tal ENGINE, in splendid condition. A Brass 
vertical CYLINDER, 8 ft. high by 12 in., with 
Piston, Guide-Bar, and Connecting-Rod. A four-throw 
CENTRE-VALVE for Purifiers. Four single-acting 
WATER-PUMPS, with two three-throw Cranks. A 
FORCE PUMP. A TRAVELLING CRAB. A BOILER, 
4 ft. high, 8 ft. diameter, on wheels. All from Gas-Works, 
Also an egg-end BOILER, 80 it. by 6 ft.; and one Ditto, 
40 ft. by 5 ft. 6 in., suitable for Tanks. 
ANDREWS AND Baby, East Moors, CARDIFF. 








LUDLOW GAS COMPANY. 


, TENDERS FOR TAR. 
HE Directors of the Ludlow Gas Com- 
pany invite TENDERS for the surplus TAR 
produced at their Works, 
Tenders to be sent in by the 1st of May. 
The highest or any tender will not necessarily be 
accepted. 





JaMEs ELLIOTT, 
Manager. 





SLOUGH GAS AND COKE COMPANY. 


THE Directors are prepared to receive 

TENDERS for a new 7-HORSE POWER EGG 
BOILER. Also a new or second-hand WASHER 
(Good’s preferred). 

Specifications may be seen on application to Mr. T. 
Webb, the Manager at the Works, Slough. 

Tenders, addressed to the Chairman, RK. Martin, Esq., 
Castleview, Chalvey, near Slough, endorsed “ Tender 
for Boiler,” or “‘ Washer,’’ to be delivered on or before 
Tuesday, the 8th prox. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

ARTHUR Tomas, 
Secretary. 
April 11, 1894. 


ULVERSTON LOCAL BOARD. 


TO TAR DISTILLERS. | : 3 
HE Gas and Water Committee invite 


TENDERS for the purchase of the surplus TAR 
produced at tneir Works during the Year commencing 
the Ist ot July next. 

Further Particulars and Forms of Tender may be 
had on application to the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders to be sent in not later than the 26th 
inst., addressed to th: Chairman of the Gas and Water 
Committee, and endorsed “ Tender for Tar.” 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 





Jno. Swan, 
Engineer and Manager. 


ULVERSTON LOCAL BOARD. 


TENDERS FOR COAL AND CANNEL. ’ 
HE Gas and Water Committee invite 
TENDERS for the supply of best screened GAS 
COAL, NUTS, and CANNEL, for One, Two, or Three 
Years, commencing the Ist of July next. 

Parties tendering must give full particulars of the 
Coal and Cannel they propose to supply, and name the 
Pit from which the same will be raised. 

Further Information and Forms of Tender may be 
obtained on application to the undersigned. 

Sealed tenders to be sent in not later than the 26th 
inst., addressed to the Chairman of the Gas and Water 
Committee, and endorsed “Tender for Coal” or 
“ Cannel.” 

The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 





JNO, Swan, 
Engineer and Manager. 


WIRKSWORTH GASLIGHT AND COKE COM- 
PANY, LIMITED. 


TAR AND LIQUOR CONTRACT. 
HE Directors of the above Company 
are open to receive TENDERS for TAR and 
LIQUOR, made at their Works during the Year dating 
from the lst day of May, 1894, to April 30, 1895. 
Probable Quantity: Tar, £0 tons; Liquor, 75 tons; 
the same will be delivered in Buyer's 'Lanks at the 
Wirksworth (Midland) Railway Station. 
Sealed tenders, endorsed “Tender for Tar,” or 
“ Liquor,” to be sent to R. Wall, Esq., the Chairman, 
on or before May 7, 1894. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender, 





James LEgz, 
anene 





COCKERMOUTH LOCAL BOARD. 
(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 3 
TPENDERS are invited for the following: 
Set of four 10-feet PURIFIERS, with Centre-Valve 
and all necessary Connections, &c. 
The supply and erection of a complete SULPHATE 
OF AMMONIA PLANT, 
Drawings and Specifications may be seen on applica- 
tion to the undersigned. 
Endorsed tenders to be delivered at the Gas-Works 
not later than the Ist of May next. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, 
Ex W. Smita, 


Gas Manager. 





ASHFORD, KENT. 
HE Directors of the Ashford Gas and 


Coke Company, Limited, are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of 8500 tons of GAS COALS 
and 3500 gallons of GAS. OIL, to be delivered at their 
Works, Ashford (Kent), in equal monthly quantities, 
from the 1st of July next to the 30th of April, 1895. 

Tenders, specifying the description of Coals, the pits 
at which they are raised, the quality of the Oil, and 
terms for net monthly payments, to be sent to me on or 
before Thursday, May 8, endorsed “ Tenders for Coals 
and Oil.” 

F. Hueues Hatxuett, 
Secretary. 
Ashford, April 11, 1894. 


TENDERS FOR GAS COAL, ETC. 
HE Directors of the Oakengates and St. 
George’s Gas Company invite TENDERS for the 
supply of 1600 tons of the best screened GAS COAL, 
delivered free at the Oakengates Station, in such 
quantities as may be required between June 30, 1894, 
and June 80, 1895. 

Tenders, endorsed and accompanied by an Analysis 
of the Coal offered, to be sent to the Manager, on or 
before May 16, 1894. 

TENDERS alco required for the supply of LIME, and 
the purchase of TAR and AMMONIACAL LIQUOR 
for One Year. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept any 
tender. 





Geo, PARKER, 
Manager. 
April 20, 1894. 


» HE Directors of the Market Har- 
borough Gas Company invite TENDERS for :— 
2200 tons of Screened GAS COAL. 
100 tons of LIME. 
26 tons of SULPHURIC ACID. 

Further information as to delivery may be obtained 
at the Works. 

Sealed tenders, giving price per ton at Market Har- 
borough Station, to be endorsed “ Tender,” and sent to 
the Chairman of the Company, Mr, William Gilbert, on 
or before the 9th of May next, 

No pledge is given to accept the lowest or any tender. 

CHAS. BURGOINE, 
Secretary. 





April 17, 1894. 
MALVERN LOCAL BOA®D, 


TENDERS FOR GAS COAL AND CANNEL, 


HE Malvern Local Board invite 
TENDERS for the supply of 2000 tons of best 
double screened SILKSTONE GAS COAL, and 500 tons 
of best CANNEL, to be delivered and stacked at the 
Gas-Works, Great Malvern, in such quantities as may 
from time to time be required, before the 3lst of 
August next. 
‘Tenders, endorsed “Tender for Gas Coal,” to be sent 
to me on or before Saturday, the 5th prox. 
Wa. Lambert, 
Clerk to the Board. 





Local Board Offices, Malvern, 
April 1671894, 


BELPER GAS-AND COKE COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR COAL AND COKE, ; 

THE Directors are prepared to receive 

TENDERS for the supply at their Works, situate 
near the Railway Station, Belper, of 2000 tons more or 
less of GAS COAL (part in the Gas Company’s own 
Waggons), also about 200 tons more or less of CANNEL 
COAL, to be delivered at such times, and in such quan- 
tities, as the Directors or their authorized Servants 
shall from time to time order. 

Sealed tenders, stating price per ton of 21 cwt., and 
information as to the quality and quantity of Gas the 
Coal is estimated to produce, also as to where the 
same is now in use, tobe sent to the undersigned, on 
or before Friday, the 4th of May. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, nor to take the whole of the 
above quantities of Coal or Cannel. 

By order, 
JosEPH Pym, 
Managing-Director, 





Belper, April 16, 1894. 


GEORGETOWN (BRITISH GUIANA) GAS COM. 
PANY, LIMITED. 


TICE is Hereby Given, that the 
ARY HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
geShareholders of the above Company 
affices of the Company, 80, Grace- 
of London, on Tuesday, the 
ee o’clock in the Afternoon 
Directors’ Report and the 
the Half Year ended the 
p declare a Dividend, to 
place of those retiring 
p General Business of 


































posed from the Ist to 
e 


Board, 

AMUEL Woop, 
Secretary. 
bondon, 





CARDIFF GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY, 


TENDERS FOR COAL, 


tHE Directors of the above Company 


ere prepared to receive TENDERS for a supply 
of 45,000 tons of best, well-screened, large GAS COAT, 
to be delivered between July, 1894, and the 80th of June, 
1895, in monthly quantities in accordance with thé 
Specification. 

Parties tendering may do so for the whole quantity or 
for quantities from 5000 tons upwards. 

Forms of Tender and Specification of monthly 
deliveries may be obtained on application to Mr, H 
Morley, the Company’s Engineer. : 

Sealed tenders to be sent to the undersigned not later 
than Thursday, the 3rd day of May next, addressed tg 
the Chairman of the Company, and endorsed “ Tender 
for Coal.” 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender, and reserve to themselves thg 
— to apportion the whole quantity ag they may think 

t. 


By order, 
GEORGE Crary, 
Secretary, 
Gas Offices, Cardiff, 7 
April 11, 1894. 


BARNET DISTRICT GAS & WATER COMPANY, 


SALE BY TENDER OF 
£5000 “D” GAS STOCK, IN 50 LOTS OF £100 EACH, 


IN Pursuance of the Barnet District Gas 


. and Water Act, 1883, notice is hereby given that it 
is the intention of the Directors to SELL BY TENDER 
£5000 “DD” GAS STOCK of the Company; such Stock 
being the first portion of “D” Gas Capital authorized 
to be raised by the said Act, and sanctioned by a Reso- 
lution passed at an Extraordinary Meeting of the Pro. 
prietors held on the 22nd day of February, 1884, 

The Dividend on the Stock will accrue from the 30th 
of June, 1894, and will be calculated half-yearly up to 
the ¥lst day of December, 1894; and thereafter up to 
the 80th day of June and the 81st day of December in 
each following year, and will be paid, by Cheque or 
Dividend Warrant, simultaneously with the payment 
of the Dividends on the other Capital of the Company, 
after the Half-Yearly Meetings held in August and 
February in each year. 

A Deposit of 10 per cent. of the total price offered for 
the Lot or Lots tendered for must accompany each 
tender. 

A Reserve Price will be put upon the Stock (which 
will not be less than the nominal amount thereof), and 
notice of such Reserve Price will be sent by the Com- 
pany (in a sealed letter) to the Board of Trade in due 
time before the last day for the reception of tenders, 

Particulars and Conditions of Tender may be obtained 
on application to this Office; and sealed tenders must 
be sent in not later than Twelve o’clock (noon) on 
Friday, the 11th day of May, 1894. 

By order of the Board, 
Atrrep Lass, 
Secretary, 





Offices of the Company: 
80, Gracechurch Street, London, 
April 16, 1894. 





: Just published. 
With numerous Illustraticns and Tables, ercwn Svo. cloth, 6s 


GAS ENGINEER’S LABORATORY HANDBOOK, 


By JOHN HORNBY, F.I.C. 


Honours Medallist in Gas Manufacture, City and Guilds 
of London Institute. 


Lonpon: E. & F. N. SPON, 125, Strand. 
New York: 12, Cortlandt Street. 


ROBERT MARSHALL, 


CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 





Prices and Analysis of all the Scotch Cannels on 
Application, 


HOLMSIDE GAS COALS. 
(Wrought out of Holmside and South 
Moor Collieries.) 

PRESENT production 4000 tons per 

working day. Area of coal about 5000 
acres, including the largest remaining workable 
proportion of pure HUTTON SEAM GAS 
COAL. Analysis of HOLMSIDE GAS COAL 
in bulk as shipped gives 10,500 cubic feet of Gas 
per ton, of an Illuminating Power of 164 candles. 
The Sulphur is about 1 per cent., and the Ash 
12 per cent. The Coal cokes well, and leaves 
about 70 per cent. of excellent Coke. To show 
the progress of HOLMSIDE COALS, it may be 
mentioned that the quantity carbonized by the 
London Gas Companies in 1885 was about 
200,000 tons ; whereas the present consumption 
of HOLMSIDE COALS in London alone is 4 

the rate of nearly 
600,000 Toms per Annu»: 


— 





Full particulars on application to 
MR. MARK ARCHER, 
HOLMSIDE AND SOUTH MOOR OFFICER, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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[ONDONDERRY GAS (ALS 


FROM THE 


MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY’S 
COLLIERIES, 


COUNTY OF DURHAM. 


Available output up to 5000 tons per day. 
Yield of Gas 11,000 cubic feet ag ton of 
Coal as per analy viet ihe 

Mr. John Pattinson, F.LS. 





For PRICES AND PARTICULARS, APPLY TO 


Ss. J. DITCHFIELD, 
SEAHAM HARBOUR, COUNTY OF DURHAM. 


Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 
at the Neweastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial Exhibition, 1887, 


for 
CANNEL & COAL. 
t - aN 








an ily 
BOGHEAD 
- CANNEL. 
EAST PONTOP 
GAS COAL. 


a 


Yield of Gas per ton . - 10,500 cub. ft. 


Illuminating Power , 16'3 candles, 
WOES? 0c 0,0 0 70 per cent. 


SOUTH PELAW MAIN 
GAS COAL. 


Yield of Gas per ton. . . « + « 10,500 cub. ft. 
vs Power ..... . 16°3 candles, 


73'1 per cent. 





For Prices and complete Analysis, arply to 


THOS. W. DANCE & SONS, 


Coat Owners, NewossTue- ON-TYNE; 


E. FOSTER & CO., 


21, 21, don STREET, ADELPHI, Lonpow, W.c. 


HMUNTER’S 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


James Hunter, Lesser, Miner, AND SHIPPER OF 
NATURAL IRISH BOG ORE. 


This Estate yields the finest and most uniform 
quality in Ireland ; and the quality is guaranteed. 


Samples and Prices on application. 


11, BAY STREET, PORT GLASGOW. 


Telegrams: “Hunter, Port GLAscow.” 


Established 1872. 


BOLDON GAS GOALS. 


Worked by THE HARTON COAL CO., LTD, 
Output about 3000 tons per day. 











ANaLysis— 
Yield of Gas per ton. . 10,500 Cubic Feet. 
Illuminating oe ° 16-9 Candles. 
Ooke . . 2 oo - 66°7 Coke. 
Sulphur. ... - 0°86 Sulphur 
a . . . Ash. 








Boldon Gas —— are —one under 
ontract to 


The Gaslight som Coke Company, South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, Commercial 
Gas Company, Imperial Continental Gas 
Association, European Gas Company, 
L’Union des Gaz (the Continental Union 
Gas Company), Ipswich Gaslight 
Company, Devonport Gas Company, 
Newcastle Gas age nc Sunderlan = 
Company, South Shields Gas Com 

and to many other Companies at 
and Abroad. 


For prices, &c., apply to the 


HARTON GOAL COMPANY, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
W. H. PARKINSON,: . 
FITTER. 


hed 








T.B.KITTEL, SHEFFIELD 


CONTRACTS FOR SUPPLIES OF ANY 
OF THE PRINCIPAL 


ENCLISH & SCOTCH 
CANNELS. 


REAL SILKSTONECAS COAL 


ANALYSIS AND PRICES ON 
APPLICATION: 


T.B.KIITEL, SHEFFIELD, 








HEBBURN MAIN GAS GOALS. 


Yield of Gas perton..... 10,500 cubic feet, 
Illuminating Power..... 16°4 candles. 
Ci nuestra me 68 per cent. 


For prices, f.0.b. poe Rook Delivered by Rail, 


THE WALLSEND & HEBBURN COAL COMPANY, LTD., 


B Lombard Strat ovnE, 
W. RICHARDSON, Fitter. 


THORNLEY GAS GOALS 


WorEED BY THE 


WEARDALE TRON AND COAL COMPANY, Ld. 


OUT OF THEIR 
THORNLEY AND WHEATLEY HILL OOLLIERIES. 


The Analysis made by Messrs. J. and H. T. 
Pattinson, Public Analysts for Northumber- 

land, gives 10,500 cubic feet of Gas per ton, 
with an Illuminating Power of 16:3 Candles 
and 67:3 per cent. of Coke. The following is 
a Working Analysis made of these Coals by 
the Tudhoe oa Sunderland Bridge Gas 
Company :— 





[copy.] 
TUDHOE AND SUNDERLAND BripcEe Gas Company. 
Tudhoe Gas-Worke, : 


Spennymoor, 
8th June, 1893. 
Messrs. The : 
WEARDALE IRON & COAL COMPANY, LTD. 
GENTLEMEN, 


For the last two months we have used 
your THORNLEY GAS COAL exclusively 
at these gas-works; and I have pleasure in 
herewith giving you the actual results 
obtained during the trial. 

Yield of Gas per ton: co.08 cubic feet. 

Yield of Coke: 134 ewt. 

Illuminating Power of Gas, average of a series 
of tests, 17 Sperm Candles. 








The Coke was of excellent quality. 
The following is a complete ultimate is 
of the Coal. ” 
Per Cent 
Carbon. . .. «+ « - 83°128 
Hydrogen . 5-116 
Oxygen. . «© - « «© e 7401 
Nitrogen . . « 2 0 « 0°585 
Sulphur . . .- 2 « « 0-620 
Bs 246 «ee we 6 3-130 
Water. 2. ww wo 0-020 
100-000 
| sencererapearcem ete 
Analysis of the Coke. 
Gasliom. . « « 6 ws 93°31 
ee 0°61 
MMS tas ¢ « @ & % 5°00 
Moisture . .. «© 1:08 
100-00 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 
A. B. Cowan, 


Manager, 
For Price, &c., apply to the 


WEARDALE IRON & COAL Co, Lo. 





QUAYSIDE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





Price 218., Post Free, 


PRECEDENTS 


PRIVATE BILL LEGISLATION 


AFFECTING GAS AND WATER UNDERTAKINGS, 1879-90. 
Compiled by E. H, Stevenson & E. K, 


LONDON: WALTER KING, 11, BOLT COURT, 


IN 


BurstTaL. 





FLEET STREET, E.C. 


|'HARPER & MOORES, 


STOURBRIDGE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST FIRE-BRICKS, GAS-RETORTS, 
LUMPS, TILES, AND. ALL ARTICLES IN FIRE-CLAY. 
Proprietors of Best Glasshouse Pot, Crucible, and other Stourbridge Clays. 


MANUFACTURERS OF paar npg + At dd is 2L J Age eemneieeee OF EVERY KIND. 
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TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


Brettell’s Estate 


FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACH BRICKS, LUMPS, 
TILES, and every description of FIRE-BRICKS. 
Proprietors of 
BEST GLASSHOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
Sareuuwrs ProMpriy awD CAREFULLY DXEOCUTED. 


COKE BREAKERS, 


PRICES REDUCED. 
(THOMAS & SOMERVILLE’S PATENT.) 


New Design, with two Outting Rollers, making 
lease Breeze than their old pattern, 








For Exhauster Advertisement, see last week. 


GEORGE WALLER & CO., 
PARK STREET, SOUTHWARK, E.O., 
And at STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 











QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DALELEITH,N.B. 





Tue SILICA FIRE-BRIGK 


COMPANY; 
OUGHTIBRIDGE, near SHEFFIELD, 


MANUFACTURE 


SILICA BLOCKS, 
BRICKS, anp CEMENT 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
FOR GAS-FURNACES. 


Trade Mark: “SILICA.” 
These Goods (largely used in Gas, Glass, 
Iron, and Steel Works) are, on account 
of their 
GREATER DURABILITY 


Strongly recommended where EXCES- 
SIVE HEATS have to be maintained. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JAOCES , 
ANVILS, VICES, 





AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY. 
London Office: 
90, CANNON STREET, E.C. 





For FIRE-BRICKS, te 2: 
durable for GAS-FURNACES, 


ApDRBESS 


JAMES WHITE & Co., Limited, 
ALBERT WORKS, WIDNES. 


UNEQUALLED. 
Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 


BLACK BED GAS COAL. 
Prices and Anclysis on application, 
MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIRRY COMPY. 
RAVENSTHORPE, szar DEWSBURY, 


CAST-IRON PIPES 


FOR GAS AND WATER. 
Pipes, One to Six inch Bore, kept in Stock. Also a very 
large assortment of all sises of Bends, T-pieces, and 
Specials ready for despatch on receipt of O 


VALVES 


FOR GAS, WATER, AND STEAM. 











TELEGRAMS: “PIPES GLASGOW." 


WM. MACLEOD & 00., 
66, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW. 
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THESE SETTINGS ARE ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF ALL GAS COMPANIES AND GAS CORPORATIONS, AND HAVE ALREADY BEEN VERY EXTENSIVELY ADOPTED. 
THEY ARE ERECTED UPON BOTH THE WORKING-STAGE AND SHALLOW-CHAMBER SYSTEMS, AND EQUALLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS ARE GUARANTEED IN BOTH CASES. 

THe SETTINGS Have ATTAINED TO A MEASURE OF SUCCESS AND POPULARITY QUITE UNEQUALLED BY THAT OF ANY OTHER WITHIN THE SAME 

SPACE OF TIME. THE WORKING RESULTS OBTAINED, AND THE GENERAL SATISFACTION GIVEN, ARE DECLARED IN EVERY CASE TO EXCEED, AND IN 

MOST CASES CONSIDERABLY EXCEED, THE PATENTEE’S GUARANTEE. THE CONSTRUCTION AND WORKING OF THE PATENT PRODUCER AND THE 

PATENT CHARGING APPARATUS FOR SAME ARE ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE AND UNRIVALLED, AND ARE THE DELIGHT OF EVERY STOKER; WHILE IN EVERY 
OTHER PARTIOULAR THEY SECURE THE HIGHEST RESULTS ATTAINABLE BY ANY REGENERATIVE SYSTEM, AND AT A MINIMUM OF COST. 


Drawings and Specifications are furnished for the complete erection of Ovens, with or without Retort and Bench Mountings ; 
or complete erection undertaken if required, and carried out by specially Trained Workmen. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Patentee’s Agents: C. M. HAMILTON, 5, Stuart Street, Shawlands, 
Glasgow; J. E. FISHER, Stourbridge; JOHN WALSH & SONS, Retort Builders, Halifax, Yorkshire; RICHARD TURNER, Retort 
Builder, Denton, Lancashire; and from the Principal Agent, R. F. HISLOP (son of Patentee), Gas- Works, Paisley, N.B. 


HISLOP’S PATENT HYDRAULIC MAIN SEAL-REGULATING AND TAR-EXTRACTING VALVE is a Sine qua non " 


TO THE SATISFACTORY WORKING OF THE HYDRAULIC MAIN UNDER THE REGENERATIVE AS WELL AS OTHER 
SYSTEMS OF RETORTS. BEING LARGELY ADOPTED, AND AFFORDING THE HIGHEST SATISFACTION. 


SPENT LIMES NO LONGER WASTE PRODUCTS 
Under G. B. HISLOP’S Patents, all Spent Li t effectually, economically, and y . oc fee 
Rew ine Thr aol ae a sup io altho bw hoped hotsy end mindy Maen oat aa ase OH 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Terms from Agents as above. 
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TUBES AND FITTINGS 
-f JOHN BROTHERTON, Lro. wks, WOLVERHAMPTON 


'— JOHN BROWN & CO., ay SHEFFIELD, 


Proprietors gs 


ALDWARKE MAIN CAR HOUSE & ROTHERHAM MAIN COLLIERIES, NEAR ROTHERHAM. 
, |) ALDWARKE MAIN. GAS COAL. 


Analysis: 12,600 feet of 19-candle gas per ton. 
Weight of illuminating power in pounds of sperm, 820°80. Very free from impuritier. 
Telegrams: ““ATLAS SHEFFIELD.” 


R. DEMPSTER & SONS, Lio. 


Ewery Description of Gas enti. 


ELLAND, yYorks. 
THE WIGAN COAL & IRON CO., LIM" 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES. 
and supply the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, & 
| Miptayp District Orrice: 22, TEMPLE ST., BIRMINGHAM—Sote Acent: A. C. SCRIVENER. 
TELEGRAPHIC Appress: “ WIGAN BIRMINGHAM.” TELEPHONE No. 200. 


Lonpon District Orrice : 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER & SON, Sore Acenrs. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADpReEss: “ PARKER LONDON.” 


































TELEGRAPHIC ADoREss: “ ROBUSTNESS, LCNDON.” EXCHANGE TELEPHONE 1766. 


GASEOUS FIRING <7 J. GH, ROBus, 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL 9) 
RETORT-SETTINGS ay 20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C, 


ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, 


‘SV FoR THE ERECTION oF GAS ano WATER WORKS 
AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. COMPLETE, ano FoR EXTENSIONS ano RENEWALS. 


JOHNSON’S PATENT 


DRUM PUMP AND GAS EXHAUSTER. 


_ The Pump of the future for quickly and economically moving large bodies of Water, Semi-Fluids, &c. sya 
The force of the Piston Pump with the capacity of the Centrifugal combined 


NO SLIDES OR FRICTIONAL WORKING PARTS. 


























“ONIWIYd ON 





As nau to RE. “the Prince of Wales 
for Pumping Gas Liquor at his Sandringham 
Gas- Works. 


DRUM EN IGINEERING COMPANY, 
Hydraulic and Pneumatic Engineers, 55, ATHOL ROAD, BRADFORD. 
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> 
ALEX. C. HUMPHREYS, M.E., A. G. GLASGOW, M.E., 
General Superintendent & Chief Engineer, Late General Inspector, 
The United Gas Improvement Company, U.S.A. The United Gas Improvement Company, 0,8 is 


HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, 


Contracting Engineers for Water Gas Plant, 
9, Victoria Street, London, S.W. A 


minim tucnan 2. 80"8 GODDARD, MOASSEY, & WARNER 1 


<== WORTLEY FIRE- CLAY WORKS — = 
= E IMPROVED 








y attention of GAS ENGINEERS to the fol- 
S lowing advantages of their Retorts:— 


1, Bmooth interior, preventing adhesion of IR 
On. Wy 
2. ag can be made in one piece up to10 feet G 





ong. Nhe 
8. Unif ity in thickne: al n . 
— n sentry orenren ration equ The most successful and approved Apparatus known 


PATENT up to the present time, 


MACHINE-MADE GAS- RETORTS. irk a, ae 


APPLY TO 


GAS w WATER PIPES | coDDARD, MASSEY, & WARNER 
ENGINEERS, 
CASTINGS OF BVERY DESCRIPTION, 


NOTTINGHAM. 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 




















The Apparatus has been supplied to the following Firms- 


BURT BOULTON, & HAYWOOD, SILVERTOWN, and ELING 
CHANCE BROTHERS, OLDBURY (Four Arraratvs). 
RUNCORN SOAP & ALKALI CO., Limited, RUNCORN. 


NETHAM CHEMICAL CO., Limited, BRISTOL. 
GLAY GROSS COMPANY, |) is=iicsss ssn 
5 WM. BUTLER & CO., BRISTOL, 


KEMPSON & CO., Pye Bridge. 


| CHE STERFIELD . And to the following Gas Companies and Corporations— 


Sulphate of Ammonia Apparatus, 
{ 














ILKESTON. BURY. CHORLEY. 
WIDNES. BRIGHOUSE. WHITEHAVEN. 
: HALIFAX. MARKET HARBRO’. SOUTH BHIELI 
. . | ALTRINCHAM PRESCOT. 

8ST. ALBANS, LEICESTER, 

CXG | “sackson » BECK & Co,, DUKINFTELD. DARWEN, BouaNEMODTE 
NORTHWICH. . LUTON. 

MARK. CLAY CROSS. 130, GT. SUFFOLK ST., $.£, | HUDDERSFIELD. ORMSKIRK. HAMPTON COURT. 











JONAS DRAKE & SON 


60, QUEEN VICTORIA ST,E.c, | OVENDEN, HALIFAX 





is 


SS 


TELEPHONE No. 48. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES cas 


“ DRAKESON, HALIFAX.” TN HALIFAX EXCHANGE 


i ‘A 
‘‘ECLAIRAGE, LONDON.” AN rs —_— el 
\ | Me ~,, RETORT SETTERS, | 



































GAS ENGINEERS, < AA . 
AN VaRCiaie | sf 

CONTRACTORS, Te qt , eae Mi 

IRONFOUNDERS, | 7 Ss se 








EGENERATOR AND GENEMTH Fe (AC 
Zz, § FURNAGES ON DRAKE'S, FRITH. FS qe 
— — J SIEMENS'S, KLONNE’S, HASSES DE 


INGLINED RETORTS Fy, fe ors, snc RO 
GASEOUS FIRING A ‘SPECIALTY. ER 


RETORT SETTING IN ALL ITS PRINCIPLES AND BRANCHES. BENCHES FITTED UP COMPLETE. 
DRAWINGS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ALL OTHER PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


BUILDERS AND ERECTORS OF Y 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF OVENS, Uj 
BENCHES, KILNS, FURNACES, &c. Y, F 
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HEATHCOTE GAS COAL. 


RICH IN ILLUMINATING POWER AND YIELD OF GAS. 
ABOVE THE AVERAGE IN WEIGHT AND QUALITY OF COKE. 
MAINTAINS A HIGH STANDARD IN RESIDUALS. 




















bs GRASSMOOR Co., Lo., CHESTERFIELD. 
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ERECTED AT EAST GREENWICH FOR THE 
South Metropolitan Gas Company 






QO LONDON 














OF P y 
GAS PLANT te TE “- a ACH "AND kee prolies 
OF EVERY rata TELEGRAPHIC 
DESCRIPTION .LEEDS: 


ROOFS PURIFIERS &c.ALSO *GASHOLDERS OF ANY SIZE 
RECTED sCOMPLETED WITHIN [2 MONTHS AND AT THE TIME SPECIFIED 
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WILSON CARTER & PEARSON, 


GAS COAL AND CANNEL FACTORS, 


Supply to any Railway Station, or for Export, all kinds 
of Fuel for Gas purposes. 


ADDRESS CHIEF OFFICES 
Temple Buildings, 50, New Street, Birmingham. 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS, 


INCORPORATED IN 


THE LEEDS FIRE.CLAY COMPANY, Ltd, 


WORTLEY, LEEDS. 


LONDON Offices & Depéts : 
Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge. 
WHARVES NOS. 2 & 4, INSIDE G.N. 

GOODS YARD, KING’S CROSS, N. 
LIVERPOOL: 

16, Lightbody Street, 
LEEDS: 

Queen Street. 














in large quantities 
§ for the last twelve 

years; and during the 
whole of that time, have 
been in regular use at most 
of the largest Gas-Works in the 










cellent quality of remaining as near | 
stationary as possible under the varying 
conditions of their work—a quality which 
will be appreciated by all Gas Engineers and 
Managers. The generally expressed opinion is 
that these Retorts are the very best that are made. 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED FOR EXPORT. 
Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of every 








description suitable for Gas-Works. 


High Water-Boots. 


Gas-Bags for Mains. 


Delivery and Suction Hose, Gutte- Percha Acid Bottles, Leather Driving 
Bands, Woven Canvas Hose for Fire-Engines, Wedge and Square Gag. 
Air and Water Beds for Invalids, Oil Tarpauli ee eS sees, Hats, fo, 
Ganesqaee for cleansing Pavements, &., agatelle ( 
Tricycle Tyres, Leather Hose, Cotton Waste, Engine Clots Oils, &, 
India-rubber Waterproof Garments for Walking, Driving, or §, 
Wear, Diving and Wading Dresses, Printers’ Blankets, Iron Wheels 
Rollers covered with India-rubber. Stokers’ Gloves, 14s. 6d. per dozen, 

Write for Price List to 
THOMAS BUGDEN, Manufacturer, 
%1, GOSWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.c. 


The Climax of Regenerative Gas Lighting!) 


TEE 


“VERTMARCHE’ | 


A 280-CANDLE POWER 
PLAIN IRON LAMP, 


CLASS eS |=} 


LIGHT for LIGHT 
less than half the price of any othe 
Regenerative Lamp. 


Manufactured in England by 














153 & 155, CANNON STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, EC. 


PARTICULARS AND PrIcES FREE, AGENTS WANTED, 








GEORGE ORME & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


WET AND DRY GAS- METER F 


ATLAS METER WORKS, OLDHAM. 


Swegrephic Address: “ORME OLDHAM.” 





WET GAS-METER IN CAST-IRON CASE. 


ORME’S GAS REGULATOR FOR STREET LAMPS. 


AS ILLUSTRATION NO. 200, 
Adopted by the leading London and Provincial Gas Companies: 


Main Gas Cocks, Pressure Gauges, & all descriptions of Gas, Water, & Steam Fittings in stoc, 


National Telephone No. 98, OLDHAM. 





DRY GAS-METER IN STRONG TIN-PLATE CASE. 


More than 150,000 now in use. 








Illustrated Price Lists and full Particulars on application. 


Woollen Miners’ Jackets, 
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-INGLINED RETORTS, 


anacy of Register guaranteed. 
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STOURBRIDGE 


RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS, 


BEST QUALITY. 


KING BROTHERS, STOURBRIDGE. 


{See Illustrated Advertisement, April 3, p. 597.) 


J. & W. HORTON 





















(Establishe 1 50 Years), a 
PATENTEES eo 9 

AND Gas Apparatus, 

MANU FACTU RERS Cast and Wrought Iron 


Tanks, Purifiers, Con- 


OF densers, Scrubbers, Retort- 


tionary, Portable, and Marine 
Engines, Sugar Pans, Coolers, 
Clarifiers, Punts, Boats, Bridges, 
Gizders, Roofs, Cisterns, Oil-Tanks, 
Melting-Pots, Crucibles, Salt-Pans, Arch 
and Range Boilers, and every description 
of General Ironwork. 





Drawings, Specifications. and Estimates supplied. 





CROWTHER BROTHERS. 


Contractors for the Erection of Gas-Works Complete, 
RETORT-SETTINGS, Furnace Building, the Erection of 
Retort-Benches, &c., &e. 


N.B.—Special attention given to the Erection of Inclined Retort- 
Benches on the Generator and Regenerative Principles complete. 


MAIN LAYING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 





For Terms and Particulars, apply to 


CROWTHER BROTHERS, 


152, Teviot Street, St. Leonard’s Road, 


POPLAR, LONDON, E. 
Telegraphic Address: “GASRETORT, LONDON.” 





Experienced Retort Setters and Main Layers sent to all Parts on the 
Shortest Notice. 


THE DEIMEL GAS-LAMP. 








Absolutely the Shag at Suitable for 
Cheapest, Simplest, , } Suspension, 
and most i gf or can be fixed to the 
Economical Lamp ordinary Bracket 
before the Public. in place of Burner. 
Price of Price of 
Bracket Lamp, Suspension Lamp, 
from 13s. from 21s. 


Consumption 6 and 9} cubic feet respectively. 


Proprietors: THE DEIMEL LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, 
“Deimel House,” HATTON GARDEN, E.C. Works: Portpool Lane. 


LrseraL Discount to Gas ComMPANIEs. 











FIRE BRICKS, 
LUMPS, TILES, 


BLOCKS, &c. 


Special Bricks for Intense GRO 


Heats. 






CASTINGS AND 
EVERY REQUISITE 


GAS-WORKS. 


MOBBERLEY & PERRY, 


Fire-Brick Works, STOURBRIDGE. 


t= Retort Setters sent to any part of the Kingdom. 











=WILLEY & Co.>= 


| Gas Engineering Works, Commercial Road, Exeter, 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


GAS APPARATUS. 





_GASHOLDERS, Telescope and Single Lift, any size. Some of the largest in the Kingdom, erected 


by this Firm, are giving the highest satisfaction. 


PLANS and SPECIFICATIONS furnished for Extensions and Enlargement of existing Works, 
Adapting them to the most Improved and Modern Principle of Gas Manufacture. 
PURIFIERS CONDENSERS, WASHERS, ENGINES and EXHAUSTERS, STATION 


METERS and GOVERNORS, manu 


actured and erected. 


Makers, by permission of that eminent authority MR. GEORGE LIVESEY, of his CELEBRATED 


PATENT WASHER, highly approved by all the Engineers of Works where adopted. 


Special reference and attention are invited to our 


Largely in demand. 


WET AND DRY METERS, 


Provincial Gas Companies. 


| Which have acquired a high reputation for the excellence of Materials and Workmanship; their durability and 
They are used by several of the London Gas Companies, and over 





Price Lists, Specifications, and Estimates provided for any work appertaining to Gas Lighting, from the 


Retort-House to the Drawing-Room. 
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er TUBE MANUFACTURERS WOLVERWAMETON ST ST AAAS _.. 2 

™ ' G 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESORIPTION OF 
IRON OR STEEL LAP-WELDED oR BUTT-WELDED TUBES 
FOR ANY PURPOSE. : 
CONTRACTORS TO HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT, THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT, THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, AND MANY LOCAL AUTHORITIES, i 
Crosbie’s Manufactures have been supplied to the following Crosbie’s Manufactures have been supplied to the followin : 

Local Authorities and Gas and Water Works :— Local Authorities and Gas and Water Works :— i 
Aberdovey East Ardsley Gorey Kegworth London Portsmouth % 
Abergavenny Eastbourne Halesowen Kildwick Lymington Raunds * ’ 
Aldridge Elland Hanley Kilrush Merthyr Tydvil Ramsey # 
Antrim Ellesmere Hendon Kirkburton Milborne Port Richmond sf &£ 
Armagh Eye Hinckley Pe % wed Sd Knutsford North Middlesex Rochester Es 
Ascot Farnham Honiton y PS Oa Ax" SS Leamington Penmaenmawr ‘Roscommon BS { 
Ballymena Felixstowe Huntingdon bet: ee th cea no a Leek Pembroke Rugeley 4 
Beaumaris Garston Ilkeston a <TR ss Leven, N.B. Portadown Scarborough 4 
Bentham Gillingham Irthlingboro’ Limerick Portrush Seaham Harbouw 3 
Birmingham Seisdon |. 
~saace e % GUARANTEED GENUINE ee on ee ; a 
Brandon AND Slough 4 
Broadstairs FREE FROM ADULTERATION, Southend ; 
Bromsgrové Stafford a 
Builth Stamford 
Burton GUARANTEED GENUINE Stroud . Li 
Castleford AND Sudbury 4 
Carlow FREE FROM ADULTERATION. ® Swinton 4 
Chesterton’ Tokio ; : 
pana —— — \ 

obham entnor 
Coleshill CATALOGUE AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. Warwick 
panned Wexford 
oventry C L Wigston 
Cranb ; 
ca ADOLPHE CROSBIE, LTD., vi; | 
Douenattick Colour Works, WOLYERHAMPTON. Workenon 
CLAPHAM BROTHERS, LIMITED, “i” 
j 1897, 
The most efficient Machine known for extracting Ammonia and 
other Impurities from Coal Gas is KEIGHLEY VORKS | 
A 5 1§ 7 
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aa? With Lutes Cast and Planed Joints, 
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a : " fp 
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S 3 CONDENSERS, 
d 4 : 
; Se | = VALVES, 
Laycock and Claph ms Patent. pro 





The Patent Wooden Balls thoroughly break up the Gas; give an 
immense amount of freshly-wetted Surface; and do M A I N S J 


not clog or increase back pressure. 
Whilst the Gas is passing through and amongst the Balls, it is continually showered 


upon by the contents of Buckets. RE TORT-FIT TINGS. l¢ 


The Shaft Revolves in Improved Bearings, and all Workings are accessible. 
REPAIRS AND TROUBLE REDUCED TO A MINIMUM. 

Le NECN: Printed by WaLTER Krnc (at the Cffice of K’n~, Sell, and Railton, Ltd., 12, Gough Square); and published by ‘him at 11, Belt Court, Fleet Stre t, 

in th: City of London. —Tuesday, April 24, 1894. 
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